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EZ = HE traveller 
#] approaching the fam- 
} ous city of Cologne 
sees, miles away in 
the distance, long be- 
fore any other object 
can be discerned with 
distinctness, two lofty 
spires rising far into 
the sky, springing 
from massive towers. 
The nearer he comes 
to the city the loftier 
and grander do the 
spires and towers ap- 
pear, dwarfing into 
absolute _ insignifi- 
cance buildings which elsewhere he would 
call great; and when in the dusk of 
twilight he stands at the base of these 
towers and looks up as at the foot of 
a mountain, it is as though he were be- 
fore the work of more than mortal 
hands. Or it may be that he has 
crossed the snowy summit of some Alpine 
pass and gazes upon the exquisite lines 
and marvellous art of the great marble 
church of Northern Italy, the Cathedral 
of Milan, silent witness of centuries of 
history in that “battleground of the ages.” 

Or, crowning some rocky height, as at 
English Durham or Lincoln, the town 
gathered about and below it as around a 
castle of defence, the splendid church 
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speaks of days far different from ours, of! 
a faith simple and pure, of devotion and 
loyalty to which the nineteenth century 
sometimes seems a stranger. 

Among all the objects of sentimental 
and historical interest which greet the 
eye and stimulate the mind of the stud- 
ent on his travels, none can be more in- 
spiring or more impressive than these 
magnificent temples consecrated to the 
worship and the glory of God. 

What men were those who planned 
and built them? What days were those 
when such structures could be planned 
and built? What lofty spirit, what power- 
ful imagination, what spiritual impulse in- 
spired architect and builder and people? 
These are some of the questions which 
we ask ourselves, whether it be in the 
place of the shrine of St. Thomas 4 
Becket at Canterbury, in the Royal Church 
at Winchester, or the historic Notre Dame 
of Paris, or before the shrine of the Magi 
in Cologne Cathedral. 

To begin to suggest even an answer to 
these inquiries, we must go back to a 
time many hundred years ago; to days 
before the formations of the nations of 
Europe as we know them to-day; to the 
age when there was no France, no Ger- 
many, no Spain, no Italy, except as these 
last might have been named as mere 
geographical expressions ; to that period 
of chaotic confusion which followed the 
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breaking up of the old Roman Empire in 
the fifth century, and which continued 
with but little relief for almost five hun- 
dred years. Goths, Franks and Burgun- 
dians, advancing from their homes in 
Eastern Germany, poured in wild deluge 
over all the western world even to the 
African shore beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules. With all this mingling of Teuton 
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While he lived and reigned order seemed 
brought out of chaos. He recognized the 
greatness of the old Rome. He sought 
tofurtherlearning. He brought to his court 
and palace scholars and artificers, archi 
tects and builders. From Romansources, 
from Lombardy, Ravenna, Spain and the 
East he took material and ideas. He 
built for his tomb the famous church at 
Aachen, one of the most impres- 
sive medizval monuments in Eur- 
ope, in whose crypt, enthroned in 
state as became the great and 
powerful Emperor of the West, his 
body sat until Frederick Redbeard 
laid it three ang a half centuries 
later in the coffin of the Emperor 
Augustus. 

But all the art and architecture 
of the great Charles was Roman, 


Cologne Cathedral. 


and Celt and Roman, European society 
was too unsettled to allow the undertaking 
of any work of permanent value. 

For a time, at the end of the seventh 
century, it seemed as if a new order of 
things had at last arrived. Charles the 
Great, King of the Franks and Lombards, 
and Emperor of the Romans under a 
new dispensation, by his wonderful saga- 
city, his indomitable will, his remarkable 
appreciation of all that was high and 
noble in man, brought together these 
broken and discordant elements and made 
of them a great Romano-Teutonic empire. 


not Frankish ; an imitation, not of native 
birth. He died in 814, and his vast em- 
pire became the battle-ground of factions 
and race antagonisms, which his life had 
been too short to destroy or to assimilate. 
When the order which he had established 
in his dominions had fallen to pieces in 
the weak and effeminate hands of his 
descendants, culture and art also disap- 
peared. 

For a hundred years after Charles the 
Great the confusion seems greater, the 
chaos blacker, than at any time since the 
Roman Emperor made Constantinople 
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the sole capital in 476. The conditions 
and necessities of the times then made 
possible the Feudal System. ‘The leaders 
of clans and tribes built strong castles, 
and around them gathered armed re- 
tainers and faithful serfs. The towns in 
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France and Italy protected 
themselves against rude and 
frequent assaults by strong 
walls and high towers. In 
Germany there were as yet no 
towns. On strong places, on 
river bank and by the high- 
ways, stood huge stone castles 
such as now we see, splendid 
even in ruin, on the shore of 
the Rhine, or in the Black 
Forest. Their masters, the 
robber-barons whose exploits 
sound so well in song and 
story, and some of whose pos- 
terity were to rule in almost 
regal splendor in later times, 
lived for fighting and brawl- 
ing and plunder, pouncing 
upon the traveller on the road, 
or upon the boat on the river, 
like highwaymen and robbers 
as they were. 

But during all this time of 
disintegration and destruction, 
which was really one of pre- 
paration for better and higher 
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things, here and there under wise rulers 
aided by sagacious advisers, or in the old 
municipia of the South, which still clung 
to the memory of former strength and free- 
dom, anarchy and brute force were suc- 
cessfully withstood. During the century 
following the death 
of Charles the Great, 
Europe began to as- 
sume a new shape. 
Henry the Fowler be- 
gan the powerful line 
of Saxon kings in 
Germany. He built 
walled towns. He 
encouraged the 
growth of those cor- 
porations to be known 
subsequently as the 
Free Cities of Ger- 
many and to play a 
most important part 
in the commercial 
and political history 
of the Germanic peo- 
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West Portal of Cologne Cathedral. 
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Milan Cathedral. 


ple. Then came the great Otto, reviving 
once more the Roman Empire of the West, 
receiving his crown from the hands of a 
Roman Pontiff in the Roman capital of 
his empire. German nationality had be- 
gun its adventurous life. 

Ancient Gaul had now become France. 
Hugh Capet, Duke of France, mounted 
the throne of the Carlings in 987. The 
struggle had begun between royal, cen- 
tralized, national power and feudal bar- 
barism, — a contest which could have 
but one ending, although it must last five 
centuries and close only with the birth 
of the New World. 

Feudalism, with its strange mixture of 
good and of evil, its strength and its 
weakness, its true nobility and its false 
chivalry, was to die only after a long and 
painful struggle, just as the glorious light 
of the Renaissance was breaking upon 
an awakened Europe, when the printing- 
press had just been invented, when the 
use of that great civilizing agent, gun- 
powder, had become common, when the 
“old yet ever new iearning,”’ as Rabelais 


calls it, had taken possession of the 
scholarship of the western nations, and 
when a new world, just discovered, laid 
open its wonders and its opportunities 
to explorer, to adventurer, and to the 
missionary of the cross. Distant Spain, 
still in this tenth century under the 
dominion of the Moor, was to be for a 
time outside of all the influences which 
were at work in other parts of the West. 
Not until centuries later was its national 
existence to be achieved and its connec- 
tion with sister nations made closer. 
Italy, even, — nominally a part of that 
Roman Empire of which Otto the Great 
was the head, and which was claimed by 
his successors, — began to feel this nation- 
alizing influence, although for many rea- 
sons its complete union as a strong nation 
was to be the work of our own times. 
England was ruled by the Saxon suc- 
cessors of the wise and noble Alfred. 
Celt and Saxon, Angle and Dane were 
becoming Englishmen. This kingdom, 
however, gave, as yet, little sign of its great 
future as a leader among the nations. 
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The races which had led a nomadic 
life for ages ceased their wanderings, and 
the people in all these countries were 
settling down into their permanent abodes. 
The light of modern life was beginning 
to kindle the Western World, though with 
dim and feeble rays. 

But while nations were thus forming, 
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how, in the midst of all the horrors and 
darkness of the period lying between the 
death of Charles the Great and the cor- 
onation of Otto in 962, two great influ- 
ences still survived and retained their 
hold upon the men of those days. ‘These 
influences were: (1) a belief in the eter- 
nity of the Roman Empire and the power 
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Orleans Cathedral. 


while their local boundaries were thus 
taking some prescribed limits, although 
these limits were as yet but imperfectly 
understood, we must not forget that cer- 
tain general influences were continually 
and powerfully at work to keep these 
nations together as they had never before 
been united, as members of a vast com- 
monwealth. Mr. Bryce in his “ Holy 
Roman Empire” has shown most clearly 


of the Emperor as the governor of the 
world in temporal things; (2) the power 
of a common faith and a belief in the 
Visible Church as the guide and ruler of 
men in spiritual affairs. From the cor- 
onation of Charles in 800 to the Reform- 
ation in Germany in the days of another 
Charles, these two ideas directly and in- 
directly ruled the West of Europe, from 
the Tweed to the Tiber, from the Danube 
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to the Ocean. The Empire very often, 
and, indeed, during much of this period. 
was little more than a name for a merely 
ideal institution ; but its name remained 
during the centuries, controlling and in- 
spiring a feeling for the image and au- 
thority of Imperial Rome. With this 
theory of the. temporal power of Rome 
went a belief in her code of civil law 
and a sympathy for her language, always 
used in the church ceremonial, and with 
her art and architecture, borrowed by 
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custom, or language, all men were bound 
to a common rule of daily life, all ac- 
knowledged one supreme headship, all ut- 
tered the same prayers, all heard the service 
of the church said in the same language. 
Their imaginations were filled with the 
same hopes of reward and fears of pun- 
ishment. Of the Englishman or Norman 
in Britain, the Celt, the Frank, or the 
Teuton in Germany, the native of the 
Italian peninsula, or the Spaniard strugg!- 
ing under the Moorish yoke, the church 
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them all for centuries: a sympathy shown 
by the names which always suggest their 
origin, — Romance and Romanesque. 

But far stronger than this influence of 
Rome in spiritual things was the power 
of Christianity, the influence of a com- 
mon religious belief. It is almost im- 
possible for us nowadays to understand 
what this power was. West of the 
Danube no differences of religious faith 
and practice were acknowledged. Those 
daring enough or wicked enough to as- 
sert independence of the one and only 
church were under the ban of public 
opinion as well as of the church. What- 
ever might be the difference of race, or 


Cathedral. 


claimed implicit and unquestioning obedi- 
ence, and this obedience she received. 
Under her laws there was no distinction 
of race or person. Of all men, prince 
or yeoman, robber-baron or serf, her au- 
thority exacted equal submission. The 
forms with which her services were cele- 
brated were the same in all lands and 
equally impressive everywhere. All men 
were taught and believed that only 
through her sacraments was salvation pos- 
sible. By the twelfth century the whole 
body of Christian people based thought, 
fancy and feeling, no matter upon what sub- 
ject they turned their thoughts, minds, upon 
the legends and traditions of the Church. 
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Notre Dame, Paris. 

Men and women often accepted as their creating and fostering this feeling of union 
lot in life the religious vocation, and re- in medizeval society, came other influences 
tired to monasteries to pray, 
to reflect upon religious sub- 
jects, and to win sure en- 
trance into heaven by bodily 
mortifications. To gain eter- 
nal happiness by good works 
and by doing bodily penance, 
by implicit obedience and 
by frequent confession of sin 
was the hope of the pious. 

The torments of hell, follow- 

ing all the real terrors of ex- 

communication, were reserv- 

ed for those who questioned 
li- or rebelled. No Luther had 
d. yet come to preach justifi- 
on cation by faith and to set the 
ce Christian world on fire with 2 
u- his suggestions of indepen- a 
he dence in matters of religion. : 4 
-* Toleration was undesired 4 
nd and unknown. And then J 
me this church, this visible re- 
ily presentation of God upon uf | 
S- earth, had as its head a ruler al ae STM an LMR), 
le whose seat was in imperial i |.) 
ht, Rome, thus closely connect- TAL 
b- ing the two influences, — ii 
on temporal and spiritual. ania en ae aw © 
sh. Furthermore, to aid in Central Door of Notre Dame Cathedral. 
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Tintern Abbey. 


of a more tangible nature. Commerce 
between foreign nations, though still in 
peril on land and sea, began to create 
mutual interests between widely separated 
lands. Venice furnished splendid fleets. 
The banners of Flanders, of Genoa, of 


Nave of Gloucester Cathedral, looking East. 








Portugal, were seen in all the ports of Eur- 
ope. In England, in Germany, in France 
and in Italy, towns were growing up, made 
strong and rich by industry and traffic. 

Thus, in this vague commonwealth of 
nations, religion, law, knowledge, tradi- 
tions and powerful institu- 
tions were working, irregu- 
larly, to be sure, but with a 
constant energy, to bring 
harmony out of discord and 
the many varying elements 
of European society into 
closer connection than at 
any previous period in its 
history. 

The year 1000 was mark- 
ed by a general belief that 
the end of the world was at 
hand. By this hope, or this 
fear, religious activity was 
increased, and many are in- 
clined to ascribe much of 
the great work in church 
architecture in the two fol- 
lowing centuries to this new 
impulse. This no doubt is 
assuming too much. By it, 
however, private wars were 
made fewer and less brutal, 
and the central power being 
correspondingly strengthen- 
ed, encouragement was given 
to the rising feeling for art 
and letters. Then at the 
end of the eleventh century 
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came the first of those stupendous reli- 
gious movements which we call the Cru- 
sades, to unite still more closely the Chris- 
tian nations, to lessen the power of the 
feudal lords and to free many of their 
vassals, to increase the power and freedom 
of the municipal towns, to bring back to 
Western Europe new ideas, to quicken 
men’s imaginations; in short, to do 
their share, and no small share, too, in 
bringing about the revival of learning 
and of art, which did not come all at once, 
as we are apt to think, in the dawn of 
the sixteenth century, but which had its 
true beginning in the later centuries of 
the Middle Ages. 

For the revival of the arts, and espe- 
cially the art of architecture, no precise 
date can be given. One country was 
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and in the South, a strange mingling of 
Roman and Teutonic forms. Latin ceased 
to be used in daily conversation. Then 
came forth from this confusion new lan- 
guages and a new literature. And so it 
was in the arts and especially in that 
which we are considering, that art which 
“has alike the closest and the widest 
relation to the life of a people, which 
expresses its wants, its habits, its culture, 
which sets forth its moral disposition, its 
imagination, its intelligence, — the art of 
architecture.” During the Dark Ages 
people built only for an immediate neces- 
sity. They thought nothing of posterity. 
But with the growth of nationality and 
with the feeling of security in the life of 
the community came once more perma- 
nent and monumental building. Like 





York Minster, South Side. 


more susceptible to its influence than 
another ; but thought and sentiment and 
imagination broadened everywhere as the 
life of man became fuller and more set- 
tled. The revival of learning and that 
of art went together. Rudeness and bar- 
barism had slowly corrupted the Roman 
tongue. Dialects grew up in the North 


the new language the new structures 
betrayed their derivation from old mod- 
els, but like it, they were full of a new 
life, a new spirit. 

Every one has been struck with the 
fact that all the great architectural work 
of the Middle Ages is connected with 
the church, or, in other words, that the 
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architecture of that period is an archi- 
tecture of churches only. In civil build- 
ings there seems to have been no inde- 
pendent development. ‘This was equally 
true in earlier times. In Egypt, in 
Greece, in Rome, the great temple was 
that upon which all the skill and enthu- 
siasm of the builder was spent. For the 
worship and the glory of the gods, for 
the honor of Isis, or Zeus, or Minerva, 
no labor could be too great, no adorn- 
ment too precious. If we recall what 
has been said above about the universal- 
ity of the religious feeling among the 
men of the Middle Ages, we shall under- 
stand why on lofty hill, in quiet village or 
in busy town, the building upon 
which would be expended all 
their religious feeling, their 
local affection and pride would 
be the church. Indeed, it is 
absolutely impossible to under- 
stand the meaning of the 
Cathedral of medizval times 
and the devotion of its build- 
ers without keeping constantly 
in mind the full force of the 
religious motives which acted 
upon all men’s minds, and the 
influence exerted upon them 
by the commanding position 
of the church as a divine insti- 
tution. 

But not only was the church 
with its visible walls the in- 
spiration of piety and good 
works. It protected the help- 
less ; it taught the ignorant ; it 
healed the sick; it fed the 
hungry. In fact, the only wit- 
nesses in those days of the 
great principle of the brother- 
hood of man and the father- 
hood of God, so familiar to 
us, seem to have been the un- 
selfish offices of the clergy 
given without stint to all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

We cannot wonder, then, 
that when the new life of the 
twelfth century began to stir 
the minds of men, when stable 
conditions of society began to 
prevail, one of the first signs of this re- 
naissance was the zeal for the building 
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of churches. This was a work to which 
all could give their share. It was for the 
glory of God, or the love of the Virgin, 
for the honor of the tutelary saint of the 
neighborhood, for the reputation of the 
city, or village, and for the eternal profit 
of every one. All men might put their 
hearts and their imaginations into it; 
and as in ancient days there were found 
men who could give just and proper 
expression to the Greek or Roman ideal, 
so now architects and builders arose to 
prove how close is the connection be- 
tween the work of the hand and the idea 
of the mind. 

It was in the abbeys and monasteries 





North Transept, Winchester Cathedral. 


that this impulse was strongest 
and most fruitful. 


at first 
Nor is this strange, 
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Lady Chapel of York Minster. 


for there the religious imagination was 
most likely, unincumbered with worldly 
cares, to find free and full scope. In 
the monastery during troublous times 
had been kept alive the dying flame of 
letters and the arts; not only their own 
brethren but the neighboring poor found 
shelter there ; their influence was power- 
ful as the examples of the meaning of 
orderly life, and their possessions and 
power so increased that they at last were 
owners of half the land and wealth of 
more than one European country. As 
their riches increased their old churches 
seemed too small and insignificant, and 
so, filled with the spirit of the age, the 
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zealous monks with their own 
hands, aided by architecis 
of their order who often tra- 
velled about from place to 
place guiding and controlling 
the work, reared lofty and 
splendid churches around 
which were arranged their 
monastic buildings in beauti- 
ful harmony with the central 
structure. In the vale of 
Cluny in France, in many a 
village of Germany, in quiet 
and secluded ‘Tintern and 
Furness in England, in his- 
toric and sentimental Scot- 
land, may be seen to-day, 
sometimes well - preserved, 
but oftener in melancholy 
ruin, these beautiful churches 
and their surrounding, subor- 
dinate buildings, inferior in 
impressiveness only to the 
greater cathedrals of which 
they were the examples. 
Sometimes, indeed, as at 
Canterbury, or at Durham, 
the church of the monks be- 
came the place of the cathe- 
dra, the cathedral church of 
the episcopal see. The ex- 
ample set by the monks was 
soon followed by the secular 
clergy. Kings, emperors and 
bishops all united their influ- 
ence and authority, and the 
activity in church - building 
was something enormous. 
The toil and offerings of more 
than one generation were often required 
to carry to completion many of the new 
designs. Grants of money were made 
by kings and emperors; various privi- 
leges arfd indulgences were given by the 
bishops, many gifts were from the rev- 
enues of princes and prelates; and 
amongst them all came the steady pour- 
ing in of the small contributions of all 
true believers. Work on such a building 
is always going on. New fancies are 
ever finding something to change or to 
add ; the waste of time and the lapse of 
years make repair and restoration always 
necessary. Some of the great churches 
have been finished only recently: the 
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Trinity Chapel. — The Place of the Shrine, Canterbury. 


Cologne Cathedral, for instance, which a 
dozen years ago still wanted its glorious 
spires, but which has since been finished 
according to the original design. Others 
are still unfinished, as the great cathedral 
at Strasburg, and some never will be 
completed. Some again, as that at Eng- 
lish Salisbury, one of the loveliest exam- 
ples of Early English, arose complete 
within a single generation. 

In the style of all these buildings we 
should expect to find an essential similar- 





ity, if we remember the community of 
interest in spiritual matters then pervad- 
ing European nations. From the begin- 
ning of the eleventh to the middle of 
the twelfth centuries the main elements 
of architectural style were derived from 
the works of the later Roman Empire, 
and the style was called the “Romanes- 
que.” This was not an imitation of 
the Roman architecture any more than 
the dialect of the south of France was 
a corrupted imitation of the old Latin. 


Porch, Southwest Corner, Canterbury. 
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Canterbury Cathedral from the Back Walk, 


It was really a new thing, the result of a 
long period of time and many influences. 
Its distinguishing feature, as well as that 
of the Norman style, which is but a 
modification of the Romanesque, is the 
low broad arch in portal and window. 
The roof, too, is comparatively low, and 
the whole makes an impression of mas- 
siveness and strength. Glorious examples 
of this style may be seen in many a 
church in Northern Italy ; in the Dom at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, built for his tomb by 
Charles the Great, copied doubtless from 
a church in Ravenna ; and of the closely 
allied Norman, in the magnificent build- 





ing at Caen in Normandy, in English 
Gloucester, Peterborough, Ely and Dur- 
ham, and in many a lovely monastic ruin. 
It is a style, too, much affected by mod- 
ern architects, sometimes with many an 
incongruous attachment. 

To that style in which the most splen- 
did cathedrals were built during the 
glorious period of church architecture, 
from 1150 to 1300, the name “ Gothic’”’ 
has been given. ‘This was a natural out- 
growth from the Romanesque, as the 
Romanesque had been from the Roman. 
By a process of evolution the low, rounded 
arch of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
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became the pointed arch of the twelfth ; 
roof and tower and spire were modified 
in beautiful and striking harmony, and 
the Gothic forms appeared in all their 
exquisite proportions. Every one is 
familiar with the peculiarities of this 
style of architecture. There is a long, 
narrow nave, with one, sometimes two, 
and, now and then, as at Antwerp, three 
aisles on either side. ‘There are “the 
north and south transepts, or arms of 
the cross; sometimes two transepts on 
either side are found, as at Canterbury 
and at Lincoln in England. The east 
end, where stood the high altar with 
sacred chapels behind and about it, was 
semi-circular, or, as in many English 
cathedrals, square, or hexagonal. ‘There 
are the large, pointed windows, those at 
the eastern and western ends much larger 
than the others, and all filled with beauti- 
ful stained glass, telling in picture some 
sacred or saintly story ; the high wall 
without niches in the interior and much 
lighter than in the Romanesque, strength- 
ened on the exterior with massive piers 
and connected with the base of the high 
pointed roof by graceful flying-buttresses ; 
the western towers, usually surmounted 
with tapering spires, with a_ central, 
smaller spire rising from the point of 
junction of nave, transept and choir ; — 
the whole recalling some great monarch 
of the pine forests of the North, or some 
graceful Alpine peak. 

The name Gothic is of doubtful origin. 
Mr. Freeman thinks it may have come 
from the Goths. It is to be noticed that 
this term was not applied to the pointed 
style of architecture until the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth century. It was then 
first used by the Italians as a term of 
contempt. The rage for the classical 
style had come, and everything not clas- 
sic was called Gothic, that is, barbarous. 
But if this is the origin of the word, like 
many another nickname it came to stay, 
and was accepted and honored at last by 
architect and people. 

The Gothic architect was filled with 
the love of beauty. From this love of 
beauty came the careful study of nature, 
and the effects of this study were seen 
clearly in his finished work. From _ his 
plan, conceived and executed ina free 
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and bold spirit, with skilful and true 
drawing, came the fittest monument for 
the house of God. We need not ask, 
then, where these designers got their 
ideas. They were an inspired race as 
truly as poets who sang and prophets 
who saw visions. ‘They were but apply- 
ing to the loftiest purposes the skill and 
taste which the inspiration of the times 
showed in common things as well; “in 
the weaving and embroidering of all man- 
ner of stuffs; in the ornaments of dress ; 
in the hammering of iron and the testing 
of gold; in armor; in the appointments 
of the altar; in the carpenter’s wood- 
work ; in the illumination of missals, — 
whatsoever the hand found to do,” says 
Professor Norton, “ that it did under the 
guidance of artistic fancy and feeling.” 
But it was the great church that ab- 
sorbed the highest and noblest care. 
The private dwellings even of the rich 
were plain, those of the poor mere hov- 
els, but nothing that could beautify and 
make grander was begrudged to the 
Cathedral. In this we are reminded of 
the Russians of our own day, in whose 
log-hut villages and mean towns, unadorn- 
ed by the smallest pretence of civil archi- 
tecture, the church will be built of stone, 
the icon, or sacred painting, loaded with 
the gifts of the pious and the supersti- 
tious ; the whole seeming strangely out 
of place amidst its baser surroundings ; 
or of the Mohammedan, who cannot be 
induced to make a true line or set a win- 
dow straight in your dwelling, but whose 
work upon the mosque sacred to the 
Prophet is as exact and as beautiful as a 
trained artificer’s hand could make it. 
The Cathedral, the centre of the love 
of all, this joint product, was enriched by 
cheerful toil and lavish treasure. The 
corner-stone was laid with more than the 
pomp and splendor of any such ceremony 
in modern days, asthe magnificence of 
all churchly ceremonial far surpassed our 
simple services. Courses of stone were 
often laid to the singing of chants and 
hymns by robed choristers. ‘The choir, 
the central part towards the east, was 
first erected. Here was to stand the 
altar upon which the daily sacrifice of the 
mass was to be offered, and here was held 
the first service, long years, it may be, be- 
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fore nave or transept, tower or spire, were 
to rise. The choir of Cologne was used 
in the thirteenth century, but the old 
crane which hung for four hundred years 
from the unfinished western towers, re- 
mained to the shame and reproach of 
the German people until our own day ; 
and the towérs of Westminster Abbey, 
which we always think of as among the 


Cathedral 


cathedrals, although it has no bishop’s- 
stool, was not finished until the eighteenth 
century, although the choir belongs to 
the time of Henry, the last Angevin king. 
Candor compels us to say, too, that, 


THE 
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faithful as were architects and builders, 
as is proved by their works, they some- 
times built hastily or injudiciously, or even 
in a slovenly fashion, to use no other 
harsher term. ‘The great central tower 
of Winchester fell in the early part of 
the twelfth century, burying beneath its 
ruin the tomb of William Rufus; but 
then that was easily accounted for as the 














of Chartres 


judgment ot God for allowing so dreadful 
a villain to be laid within its choir. Not 
so conveniently could the builder ac- 
count for the cracking and sinking of 
the walls of the east end of Durham in 
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the same century, or for the evidence 
of that which we sometimes call ‘con- 
tract work,” found recently in the re- 
storation of Peterborough. But in the 
main they built faithfully and _ well, 
laying the stones or drawing the plans 
with proper professional pride, if not 
always with a prayer in the heart. 

To the beauty of form and the soul- 
lifting suggestions of lofty arch and tow- 
ering spire were added all that sculpture 
could do on pillars and walls and in the 
bend of the arches. Here, too, we see 
constant reference to nature. Here are 
and buds delicately fashioned ; 
there, fruits growing from their branches ; 
animals live and move ; and again we see 
the grotesque forms of unknown animals 
and reptiles, and all manner of creeping 
things, curiously wrought into gargoyles, 
or supports for arches, or pure ornamen- 
tation, illustrating to the people the 
known world of creation and the un- 
known world of imagination and faith. 
Climb one of the great western towers 
of Notre Dame in Paris and see how 
weird and wonderful must have been the 
imagination of the sculptor who carved 
these half human, half demon faces and 
figures. 

On the north side of the cathedral was 
often the burial-ground, the church-yard 
sacred to the dead. ‘The church on this 
side has usually but little ornamentation. 
The demons and hobgoblins of earth and 
air seem to dread to meet the spirits that 
hover about the graves of the departed. 
Simplicity, too, befitted that side of the 
building whose shadow rested upon the 
silent congregation of the dead. 

In the interior are no niches, and the 
sculptured figures stand out perfectly 
wrought. Even where the eye would 
never be likely to rest no part is slighted. 
Every one of the 4,500 marble statues 
within and without the Milan Cathedral, 
some of giant size, some mere statuettes, 
is cut with as much care in every part as 
if destined for a pedestal in a museum 
or a drawing-room. ‘The artist was true 
to his calling and obeyed the voice of 
conscience, so each figure was to him a 
work of art and a labor of religious love. 

But beauty was not then the only thing 
sought by these heaven-gifted men. 


leaves 
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There were lessons in stone to be taught 
to people who knew not letters and must 
learn by the eye. There was the story 
of the fall and the redemption pic- 
tured in stone upon frieze or archway ; 
the abode of bliss with angels welcoming 
with heavenly song the soul of the pious 
just freed from earthly bonds ; the flames 
of hell ready to torment with fire un- 
quenchable the soul of the damned, of 
him who on earth had scorned and de- 
spised the teaching and the sacraments 
of the church, or had lent a willing ear 
to some abominable heresy. ‘The lives 
and wonderful deeds of the saints, whose 
forms we see in all the attitudes and in 
the variety of garb which their adven- 
tures suggest, had to be told. ‘The his- 
tory of the Church of God, authentic 
and legendary, the stories of the Bible, 
the traditions of the monastery, — all 
are as clearly read as from an illuminated 
page. A group here, under this portal, 
tells of some lesson in morals; yonder 
are shown the arts of peace, the farmer 
ploughing, sowing and reaping, and all 
the handicrafts. Kings, emperors, princes 
and potentates there are, to narrate the 
profane history of the land; and every- 
where angels and archangels and all the 
Heavenly Host singing the praises of 
God. ‘There is church history on the 
west front of Cologne Cathedral, German 
history at Strasbourg, the history of 
France at Rheims or at Rouen, of Italian 
glory at Milan, and English history down 
to Henry VIII. at Canterbury, and Wells, 
and Exeter, and Lincoln. Thus the story 
of the seen and the unseen worlds was 
set forth in imperishable characters for 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, to read 
as he ran. In the words of Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison : 





“The glorious fanes of the thirteenth century 
were far more than works of art: they were at 
once temples, national monuments, schools, musi- 
cal academies and parliament halls, where the 
whole people gathered to be trained in every kind 
of art, in all forms of knowledge and in all modes 
of intellectual cultivation. They were the out- 
growth of the civilization of their age, in a man- 
ner so complete and intense that the like was 
never seen before except on the Acropolis of 
Athens, in the age of A%schylus and Pericles. . . 
He who would know the Middle Ages should 
study in detail every carved figure, every painted 
window, each canopy, each relief, each portal, in 
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Amiens, Rheims, Bourges, Lincoln or Salisbury, 
and he will find revealed to him more than he 
can read in a thousand books.” 


It is curious and strange to see how 
little we know, especially on the Conti- 
nent, of the part played by the architect 
in this great work. He seems to have 
made the plan, turned it over to the 
skilful and conscientious builder whose 
name is rarely mentioned, and then to 
have given much of his own time to the 
study of human and animal figures and 
to conference with the painter who was 
to place some masterpiece above the 
altar, or the artist whose beautiful com- 
binations of color, all teaching sacred 
lessons, were to fill the great windows of 
choir and nave. ‘The church at Cologne, 
finished ten years ago in strict accord- 
ance with plans made by the architect in 
the thirteenth century, was designed by 
one whose name has passed into oblivion. 
More is known of the builders of English 
cathedrals, for in many cases in England 
great bishops were the architects, as 
Wykeham at Winchester and Carilef at 
Durham. Nor is it often that any de- 
tailed account is found of the design and 
erection of monuments so important. 

Sometimes it was the stimulus of na- 
tional and municipal aspiration and pride 
which provoked architect and builder to 
their highest efforts. Ina compact walled 
town, whose citizens had no regular or 
general communication with the distant 
world, where few interests occupied their 
thoughts outside of their households, 
their shops and their city, a spirit of 
local attachment grew up little short of 
devotion. ‘This. spirit often prompted 
great undertakings in which religion and 
pride and patriotism might find expres- 
sion. Her painters and sculptors and 
architects would then unite, supported 
by an enthusiastic people, all of one 
mind, in some great temple dedicated to 
some saint, or to the Mother of God. 
It was notably so in the strong walled 
towns of Northern Italy, in Pisa, and 
Sienna, and Florence, and in that island 
city, Venice. Upon the church of her 
patron saint all the treasure and taste of 
the city would be expended. Here her 
piety, her pride, her imagination would 
find fitting expression, and nothing could 
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equal the joy of its citizens when, after 
the lapse of generations, it may be, the 
day came for one of the most impressive 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church, by 
which the union of the Church with her 
Lord is typified. The consecrating bishop, 
attended by a gorgeously robed train, 
knocks three times with his pastoral staff 
at the closed door of the Western Portal 
of the Cathedral, saying : 

“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of Glory shall come in.” 

From within is heard a voice asking : 

““Who is this King of Glory?” 

Then the answer comes back in the 
words of the Psalmist : 

“The Lord, strong and mighty.” 

Again the question is asked in louder 
tones, and the answer is made again: 

“The Lord of Hosts, he is the King 
of Glory.” 

Then the doors are opened, and the 
bishop, entering, says: 

“Peace to this house and all that dwell 
therein.” 

From this day the great Gothic church 
was indeed the Temple of the Most 
High. 

Sometimes the great interest of the 
cathedral centred in some sacred relic, 
the body of some saint, at whose tomb 
the sick were healed, the blind saw, the 
halt and the lame leaped and walked. 
To win such glory for the church of 
which all were so proud was of tangible 
value to the town which possessed it, for 
hither came thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to say their prayers, win a blessing, 
and spend their money. ‘Think what the 
ownership of the body and shrine of 
Thomas 4 Becket must have been to 
Canterbury during the generations from 
his martyrdom in 1170 to the burning of 
his bones by Henry VIII. ‘The stone 
steps on either side of the altar which 
led to the place of the shrine in ‘Trinity 
Chapel, up which the devout pilgrims 
went on their knees, sometimes as many 
as 100,000 in a single year, are worn hol- 
low by this procession of adoring genera- 
tions. Durham had its St. Cuthbert; 
Gloucester its St. Edward,—the worthless 
and wretched king, Edward II.; West- 
minster its shrine of Edward the Con- 
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fessor. In 
Three Wise Men of the East; in Aachen, 


Cologne we may see the 
the shrine that contains the dust of 
Charles the Great, a saint after death, 
though very mortal in life; in Milan, the 
body of the saintly Borromeo; in St. 
Marks, at Venice, most precious of all, 
that of a disciple of our Lord, which 
gave forth as a sign of pleasure, when at 
last it had found its desired resting place, 
a sweet and pungent odor which, diffused 
through the church, delighted the senses 
of the faithful worshippers, ‘Think, too, 
of the treasure gathered at these shrines, 
the gift of pious pilgrims. 

Only a word can be said here of the 
variations in church-building in the differ- 
ent nations of Europe during those one 
hundred and fifty years of enthusiastic 
work. While the general feeling, and 
purpose, and enthusiasm, were the same, 
and while substantially the same style 
prevailed, all was modified by race peculi- 
arities and by surrounding circumstances. 
In France, for example, the race character- 
istics of the people were such asto make 
them the most artistic nation of Europe. 
Their social and political conditions, too, 
were most favorable to artistic production. 
‘The Gothic style arose as a mingling of 


Latin and ‘Teutonic, a fusion of the 
Northern and the Southern. It was 
natural, therefore, that France should 


take the lead in this work, and we should 
expect to find there, as we do, the most 
beautifully finished examples of Gothic 
architecture in the cathedrals of Amiens 
and Chartres. 

England, essentially a Teutonic nation, 
lacked to some extent artistic aptitude, 
but atoned for that by great strength and 
by such variations as admirably set forth 
the national character. The develop- 
ment was somewhat later in Germany, 
but followed the same lines as in France 
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with somewhat greater simplicity. In 
Italy the monastic influence lasted longer 
than elsewhere. Reasons both political 
and climatic kept the Gothic from exert- 
ing the same influence there as in France 
or in Germany, while in Spain the splen- 
did churches of Burgos, Toledo and 
Seville are almost wholly of French art, 
tinged with the influence of the Moors. 

But in whatever country we study the 
rise and development of the spirit which 
possessed the minds and souls of the 
builders of the great cathedrals, we find 
the same motives, the same inspiration, 
the same enthusiasm. 

The time came, however, when such 
work was no longer possible. Life in the 
fifteenth century was a very different 
thing from life in the thirteenth. Society 
became less simple. New inventions and 
startling discoveries changed the current 
of men’s thoughts. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury came an end to that church unity 


which had made the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages a _ possibility. The old 
church was rent into fragments. Many 


said with the Sicambrian chief, ““We must 
burn what we have adored.” 

The cathedral as it stood to the mind 
of the citizen of the thirteenth century 
is not possible in our times and with our 
views of life, present and future. If we 
have anywhere, or sometimes, the true 
cathedral spirit, it expends its energies in 
another fashion. All the more valuable, 
then, are these marvellous witnesses of 
the life of by-gone ages to the men and 
women of the nineteenth century. At 
the foot of the towers of the great medi- 
eeval church we moderns may learn many 
a lesson of artistic taste, of lofty devo- 
tion to the noblest ideal, of singleness 
of purpose, and of unselfish labor 
pended for coming generations by 
Builders of the Cathedrals. 
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By Eben E. Rexford. 


XVII. — Continued. 





ISS TOWNE came. She 
= was exactly such a per- 
son as Margaret had de- 
scribed her to be,— one 
3 of those who seem to 
scatter sunshine wher- 
ever they go, and whose 
mission seems to be to make other peo- 
ple’s lives as cheerful as their own faces 
are. ‘There was a tonic in Miss Towne’s 
laugh. Whoever listened to it felt better 
for it. 

“* Let me see,— to-day is Wednesday,” 
said Margaret. ‘ We’re to have com- 
pany to tea, so look your prettiest.” 

““Who’s coming?” asked Miss Towne. 
“The minister, or the school superintend- 
ent?’”’ 

“Neither, it’s the village doctor.” 

“Dear me,’ cried Miss Towne. ‘I 
was always afraid of doctors. It always 
seemed to me as if they were looking me 
over to see what particular ill I was heir 
to. I hope this is a young man whom I 
can hold in proper awe by my years.” 

“Doctor Stamford is sixty, at least,” 
said Margaret, “‘and, by the way, he told 
me that he used to know a woman by 
your name, a cousin of his wife; and as 
she went to Ohio to live we wondered if 
you might possibly be the one.” 

“ Doctor Stamford! Why, he must be 
Cousin Mary’s husband,” cried Miss 
Towne. ‘ How pleasant it would be if he 
is! I used to tell Mary that I envied her 
her husband. I don’t know as I really 
envied her, but of all men I ever knew 
he came nearest to my ideal.” 

“Well, well— who knows what may 
come of it?” said Margaret, laughingly. 

“There, that is the match-making in 
you,” said Miss Towne. “I had fancied 














you were above that terrible feminine 
weakness.” 

“There comes Doctor Stamford,” ex- 
claimed Margaret. 
make your toilet.” 

“T think my toilet will do as it is,’’ an- 


“You must run and 





swered Miss Towne, slipping to the glass 
and pulling the knot of lavender ribbon a 
little straighter at her throat, and giving 
her hair an extra pat or two. 

When Doctor Stamford came in, the 
first thing he did was to walk straight 
across the room to Miss Towne, with 
both hands outstretched, and a smile of 
recognition on his face. 

‘‘] knew it was you, Jane, the moment 
I heard your laugh,’ he said. “I’ve 
never forgotten that laugh of yours. 
And Mary never did, you may be sure. 
I don’t know that anything in years has 
so brought back the thought of her as 
she was in the old time, as the sight of 
your face.” 

“ Dear Cousin Mary,” said Miss Towne 
softly, while her eyes filled with tears. 
Then they sat down and talked old times 
over together, and Margaret smiled lov- 
ingly as she saw that they had almost 
forgotten her presence. She got up pre- 
sently, and went out to get tea. When 
the table was spread, she came to the 
door and called them. 

“7 declare, Margaret,” the doctor said 
one day, a week later, “it was a lucky 
day for both of us when you got Jane 
to come to Waterford. She has such a 
happy faculty of making one see the 
bright side of everything. I wonder,— I 
really wonder, why she was never mar- 
ried.” 

“Why don’t vow marry her, and so 
put an end to your wonder?” asked 
Margaret. ‘ You need her: and I think 
she needs you just as much, if she only 
knew it.” 

“God bless me!” exclaimed Doctor 
Stamford, “I never thought of such a 
thing. I’ve always thought, since Mary 
died, that no other woman could ever 
take her place in my heart.” 

“Miss Towne need not,” said Marga- 
ret. ‘Can you not find room there for 
both? Ifthe strong friendship you cher- 
ish for each other is not like the love of 
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earlier years, it is as steadfast and endur- 
ing, and—TI am in earnest when I say 
this, Doctor Stamford.” 

“JT wonder what Mary would think,” 
said Doctor Stamford, musingly. 

“I think she would be glad to know 
that your life was less lonely in its last 
years because of this new source of happi- 
If there is such a thing as unsel- 
fishness anywhere, our friends in Heaven 
must rejoice over happiness that comes 
to us.” 

It was late in the fall before Doctor 
Stamford made up his mind about the 
matter. 

“T’ve thought it all over, and I’ve 
made up my mind that Mary would not 
care,” he told Margaret. ‘I am lonely ; 
and it is sad to think of a woman like 
Jane without a home. I’m going to talk 
with her about it.” 

And one day, shortly after that, Miss 
Towne came to her with such a happy 
light in her eyes that Margaret knew, be- 
fore a word was spoken, how the matter 
had been settled. “Iam so glad!” she 
said, as she kissed her cheeks that forty 
years had not been able to rob of the 
beauty of youth. 

“We must have the wedding here,” 
Margaret said one day. “I am quite 
determined on that, and I am sure Doc- 
tor Stamford will not refuse. It will seem 
to consecrate the future of the old place 
to happiness.”’ 

And there the wedding took place. 
There was only a little gathering of the 
Doctor’s old friends, but there were heart- 
felt, earnest wishes for their happiness, — 
those truest of all wedding gifts. 

“Mary knows,” the Doctor whispered 
to his new wife, when the words of mar- 
riage had been spoken. “I seem to feel 
her close beside me, and she told me that 
she understood it all, and was glad” ; and 
the kiss he left upon the lips of the 
woman whom he had chosen to fill the 
long-vacant chair in his home was given 
as much to the dead as to the living. 
She understood, too, as Mary did, and 
her heart was full of peace. 


XVIII. 


One day Margaret was sitting on the 
veranda, in the warm sunshine of late 


ness. 
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Indian summer, reading idly and think- 
ing between the lines of many things. It 
was the kind of a day to make one think. 
Sabbath peace brooded ®ver the world. 
The hills were dim in haze. ‘The sky, 
blue overhead as a baby’s eyes, deepened 
into purple along the horizon, and the 
old earth seemed wrapped in the quiet 
of a dream. 

She wondered of what Douglas was 
doing in the far-off land of gold. When 
would he come back? When he came 
would his coming bring any change to 
her life? She hardly understood why, 
but she felt as if she were waz#ng. For 
whom — for what? 

A wagon came slowly up the hill from 
the direction of the village. It turned 
off from the highway and came towards 
the 
to see me, 


house. “1 wonder who is coming 
thought Margaret. Visitors 
there were few and far between. As 
the wagon came nearer, she saw that 
the woman in it was her stepmother. 
She ran down to the gate to meet her. 
She was shocked at the change that had 
taken place in her. Her face was merely 
a shadow of what it had formerly been, 
and her eyes had that hollow, far-seeing look 
that comes with a long, wasting sickness. 

“T’ve come back to die,” she said, 
wearily, as she tottered to the gate. 
“ You won’t turn me off, will you?” 

She asked the question in such a pa- 
thetic, beseeching way that Margaret’s 
eyes filled with tears. ‘The months gone 
by had been so full of peace that every 
hard thought had died out of Margaret’s 
heart, and she was really almost glad to 
see the woman who had done so much to 
make her life miserable. 

“You shall stay here as long as you 
like, mother,’”’ she said, bending down to 
kiss the thin, worn-out face. That kiss 
touched the poor woman in a way that 
nothing else could have done. She burst 
into tears, and it was many moments be- 
fore she could speak. 

“JT don’t see how you can forgive 
like that,” she said, at last, brokenly. 
“You're heaping coals of fire on my 
head, Margaret. If it wasn’t for you, 
who’d care for me?” ‘The _ hopeless 
weariness in her voice and manner was 
pitiful to witness. 
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«* Lean on my arm, mother,” Margaret 
said, gently. “You are tired out with 
your journey., I'll take you into my 
room, and you can lie down and rest 
while I am making a cup of tea for you.” 

By and by, in the still twilight, before 
the lamp was lighted, the woman’s sor- 
rowful story was told, in a broken, pa- 
thetic way that went to Margaret’s heart, 
as she sat and listened. 

“They gave me to understand that 
they’d be glad to have me go away,” she 
said, sobbing like achild. “ They didn’t 
want me any longer. O, Margaret,” — 
there was a sound of heart-break in the 
bitter words,—** you don’t know how it 
hurt me when Dora said I was nothing 
but a bother. It went through me like a 
knife. Ill never get over it.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and wept with that bitterness which only 
those can know who feel the pain born 
of the ingratitude of the children they 
have borne. 

“Yes, they hinted I was in the way,— 
an’ I couldn’t stand it after that. I 
didn’t know where to go to. I didn’t 
want to come back here to be a trouble 
to you,— for I’ve been nothing else, all 
my life ; but there was no other place to 
come to. When I thought it all over, it 
seemed as if it was a punishment on me 
for my wickedness, an’ I made up my 
mind to come back, an’ tell you every- 
thin’, an’ ask your forgiveness. Can 
you forgive me, Margaret ?”’ 

The broken-hearted woman clutched 
Margaret’s hand in a fierce, excited 
grasp. Her hollow eyes were full of 
appeal. 

“JT can—I do,” answered Margaret. 
“7 will do everything to make your stay 
with me pleasant. I will love you, if you 
will let me. I would have loved you long 
ago —”’ 

““Q, it’s hard, hard, hard,” cried the 
poor woman, breaking in on Margaret’s 
words, “to think that my own child 
should turn against me, while the one I 
hated, an’ who ought to hate me, is the 
only friend I have. But’’—she roused 
up suddenly,—“ I— I haven’t told you 
all yet. When I do —then maybe you'll 
send me away. Ishan’t blame you if 
you do. When your Uncle John was 
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here, Margaret — when your Uncle John 
was here, he gave me six hundred dol- 
lars for you. He wanted you to go to 
school, he said. I kept — 1 kept all but 
a hundred dollars of it, an’ bought the 
front-room things with it. There, I’ve 
told you the truth, at last. I stole your 
money, Margaret, an’ used it for Dora, 
—an’ this is the way she’s paid me for 
doin’ it. You hate me now,— you hate 
me — don’t you? You can’t helpit. I'll 
go away to-morrow. I wish I could go 
to the graveyard on the hill.” 

The miserable woman’s face was full 
of shame and remorse. She had covered 
it with her hands to hide the guilty look, 
while she made her confession. Now 
she turned its haggard outlines to Marga- 
ret’s, as if expecting to see anger and 
condemnation there. 

“TIT can forgive even that,’’ Margaret 
said, softly, touched by her stepmother’s 
contrition. ‘ Let us never mention it 
again’’; and then she bent down and 
kissed the white, wan face, and the caress 
told how complete her forgiveness was. 

“OQ, Margaret,” the poor creature 
cried, “you must be an angel or you 
wouldn’t do that. When I think of how 
I’ve used you, it hurts me almost as 
much as Dora’s actions, only in a differ- 
ent way. You’re sure you don’t hate 
me, Margaret?” 

‘‘T am sure,” answered Margaret. “I 
can’t afford to hate anybody.” 

Then, with her hand in Margaret’s, 
Mrs. Grey fell asleep. 

“She don’t hate me,” she said. once 
or twice, in her fitful slumber. 

XIX. 

Mrs. Grey died on an October day, 
when the leaves were falling softly in the 
orchard. ‘Then Margaret had sent for 
Dora. Before writing, she had spoken 
to her stepmother about it. 

“No, don’t ask her, —it will put her 
out too much,” Mrs. Grey had answered. 
“‘T don’t want to be any more trouble to 
her. After I’m dead you can do as you 
like about sending her word. She won’t 
care if she never hears.”’ 


But Margaret had written. Dora had 


replied that she was really not able to 
come, — still, if she was needed, she 
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would. 


Margaret did not dare report 
what Dora had written. 

“She’ll be glad when she knows I’m 
dead,’ Mrs. Grey said, more than once. 
“It’s time to die when your own child 
tells you that you’re a bother.” 

‘I don’t know what would have be- 
come of me if it hadn’t been for you,”’ 
the dying woman said to Margaret. 
“Have you ever thought of it? If you 
wanted to be revenged for ev’rything I’ve 
done, you couldn’t have wished to have 
it any different from what it’s turned out. 
You’ve had the revenge the Bible tells 
about. Coals of fire,” she repeated 
slowly, “ coals of fire! How they burned 
into my heart! Your father told you you 
had been a good girl, when he died, an’ 
I tell you so, too. You've had all the 
reason in the world to hate me, an’ none 
to love me, but Dora, — O Dora, Dora!” 
and the poor, grieved heart found its last 
utterance of sorrow in that bitter cry. 
“Oh, Dora, I did love you, but you 
turned against me. It’s time to die when 
it comes to that — time — to — die.” 

Dora came with her husband to at- 
tend the funeral. It was the first time 
Margaret and Doctor Leith had met in 
over a year. She had dreaded the meet- 
ing; but she was surprised to find how 
completely she had outgrown her love 
for him. He was nothing to her now. 
She could meet him without the least 
tumult at her heart. She wondered how 
she could ever have cared for this fretful, 
selfish, exacting man, who seemed to 
have little if any regard for the equally 
selfish, fretful woman he had made his 
wife. She understood how it was with 
both of them. He had found that Dora 
was without depth of character or energy 
of purpose —a showy ornament, nothing 
more. Dora had discovered that he was 
very different in the character of hus- 
band from the man she had fancied as a 
lover. They saw each other now with 
all disguises off, and they were disen- 
chanted. 

Margaret was standing by the gate on 
the evening after the funeral. She heard 
a step on the path behind her, and turned 
to find herself face to face with Doctor 
Leith. 

“Were you 


thinking of old times, 
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when we used to stand here together?’”’ 
he asked. 

“No, I was thinking of Douglas,” she 
answered, frankly. 

An angry color leaped into his face. 

“T believe you cared more for him 
than you ever did for me,” he said; “ if 
you had not, you would not have been so 
anxious to break off the engagement be- 
tween us.” 

“JT did not break the engagement,” 
she answered, coldly.‘ But I am glad it 
was broken. I thank God for it, every 
day.” 

“Margaret,” he cried, passionately, 
“have you ceased to love me entirely? 
Am I as little to you as your words would 
make me believe?” 

“You are my friend, and nothing 
more,” she answered, and her eyes looked 
the truth which her words uttered.“ For 
the ideal lover I knew by your name |] 
have a pleasant memory. For the Robert 
Leith I know to-day I have not one lin- 
gering spark of love.” 

He dropped his head upon his arms, 
as they were folded across the gate, and 
for a moment was silent. 

“If you only could know how I have 
regretted the step I took, Margaret! 
That woman’’—he said it with a ges- 
ture of half disdain, half helpless anger, 
in the direction of the window where 
Dora was sitting, — “that woman cares 
less for me than for a new ribbon or a 
feather for her hat. She hasn’t soul 
enough to care for anything. When I 
have to listen to her fretful fault-finding, 
sometimes it seems to me that I must 
strike her to make her keep silence. I 
shall hate her some day ; indeed, I think 
I do it now. Life is a failure, if I must 
be tied to her. She holds me down to 
her own narrow sphere. Our home is 
home in nothing but name. It has not 
one pieasant association connected with 
it. Sometimes when I am worn out with 
her fretfulness, I think of you and what 
might have been if I had not been a 
poor, blind fool —” 

“Stop!” cried Margaret. ‘I will not 
listen to such words. You have no right 
to say such things to me. If your life is 
not pleasant, I am not to blame for it. 
You are Dora’s husband, and you owe 
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her a husband’s duty, which you forget 
when you talk to me of matters which 
should be kept to yourselves. It may be 
as you say, but I cannot think the blame 
wholly hers. It certainly will not help 
matters for you to tell me of your 
troubles. I have no right to hear 
them, and you have no right to tell 
them.” , 

She turned away, feeling still something 
like pity for the selfish, unhappy man 
who had given utterance to his pent-up 
feelings in a manner that betrayed the 
sacred confidence of home. He looked 
after her with a curious feeling of defeat. 
It chagrined him to know that she had 
got over caring for him so completely. 
He had liked to think, in a weak, con- 
ceited man’s way, that she was always 
haunted with longing and regret. Now 
he saw his mistake. She was above and 
beyond him. He was disappointed, too, 
in not receiving more sympathy from her. 
He had expected to touch her heart with 
his complaints. But he had failed to do 
this. He had roused in her a feeling of 
disgust, and fallen lower in her regard 
than ever before. 

“Oh, fool, fool, fool!” he said, bit- 
terly. “Well,” he added, vulgarly, with 
a hard, bitter laugh, “ the only thing to 
do is to grin and bear it.” 

“ Robert,” cried Dora, petulantly, “ are 
you going to stay out there all night?”’ 

« Perhaps I may,” he answered, harshly. 
“Go to bed if you want to.” 

“T’m all tired out, and I don’t want to 
go to bed, and then have you come clat- 
tering in waking me up,” responded Dora, 
pettishly. ‘You know I’m almost tired 
to death.” 

“T wouldn’t care if you were quite,” 
he said to himself, under breath, and 
turned and went in. 

Margaret sat by the window and 

thought over this revelation of ship- 
wrecked lives with a sad heart. 
* In his fitful slumber Robert Leith 
dreamed of her, and woke when morn- 
ing came to find Dora’s face turned 
toward him with a fretful look upon it 
even in sleep. 

“QO fool, fool, fool!” he muttered 
again, and turned upon his pillow to get 
away from the sight of the woman for 
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whose sake he had thrown away his 
chance of happiness. 
XX. 

Ropert LerrH and Dora went back 
home on the day after the funeral. Home ! 
Home, to Dora, was a place to stay in. 
So long asshe could wear fine clothes in 
it, and nothing happened to trouble the 
shallow current of existence inside its 
walls, she was satisfied with it. But Dr. 
Leith’s practice had not proved to be as 
lucrative as he had expected, and the 
fine clothes she had counted on were not 
forthcoming as readily as she had antici- 
pated. It took but little to develop the 
fault-finding quality in her, and before 
they had been married three months 
Robert Leith had discovered that she had 
inherited her mother’s tongue. 

“JT won’t stand it. Ill put an end to 
it,” he said one day, after a long tirade. 
He tried to make his word good, but he 
failed. For Dora had the stubbornness 
of all such narrow natures, and had no 
idea of giving up to him. 

Margaret had promised to come and 
visit them sometime during the winter. 
After the holidays she made good her 
promise. She did not want to go, but it 
seemed as if she ought to, and she went. 
She rang the bell at the door of a pretty 
little house in a quiet street. 

““T am Mrs. Leith’s sister,” she said to 
the girl who answered. 

“You'll find her in the parlor,” the girl 
said, and pointed to a door across the 
hall. Margaret noticed a curious smile 
on her face as she did so, and wondered 
at it. But she went to the door and 
opened it. A man who had been stand- 
ing beside Dora as she sat at the piano, 
turned abruptly as she entered, and Dora 
herself looked around with a frightened 
look in her eyes. 

“OQ, Margaret, it’s you?” she cried, and 
ran to meet her. “I thought’? — then she 
stopped suddenly. ‘I’mso glad to see 
you. You walked from the depot? Why 
didn’t you let us know when to expect 
you ?” 

The man had taken his hat and gone 
into the hall. 

“You'll excuse me a moment, won’t 
you ?” said Dora. “I must speak a word 
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to Mr. Hurd about some music we are to 
sing together at a concert. He came 
here to practise it, this morning.” 

«“ Who was that man, Dora?” Margaret 
asked, as she came back. 

Dora colored a little. 

“You must have forgotten old acquaint- 
ances quickly,” she answered. “ That 
was Philip Hurd. He used to be book- 
keeper in Carson’s store, in Waterford. 
Don’t you remember him?” 

“Ves, I do now; I thought his face 
looked familiar, but I went to town but 
little, you know, and really had no ac- 
quaintance with him. Does he live here?” 

“He is head book-keeper in a large 
manufacturing concern here,”’ said Dora. 
“How are the Waterford people, Mar- 
garet ? Tell me all about everybody.” 

It was evident to Margaret that Dora 
did not care to talk with her about Mr. 
Hurd. 

Doctor Leith came home late that after- 
noon. He met Margaret with a show of 
pleasure, but it was evident to her that 
he was not delighted at seeing her. It 
was plain to see that he and Dora lived 
in constant discord. ‘They had given up 
trying to produce harmony from the jangl- 
ing chords of life. 

Mr. Hurd was a frequent caller, it 
seemed. Margaret met him once or 
twice, but Dora hinted that the duet 
progressed more satisfactorily when they 
were alone, so she kept clear of the par- 
lor when he came after that. 

“Dora,” she said, one day, however, 
laying a hand upon Dora’s arm, “ does 
your husband like to have Mr. Hurd 
come here so much?” 

“No, he doesn’t,” answered Dora, 
crossly. ‘He doesn’t like to have any- 
one come that I care to see. He don’t 


want me to enjoy myself at alk But 
I won’t be treated like a child. He 
chooses his friends, and I’ll choose 
mine.” 


*Didn’t you hear the stories told in 
Waterford about Mr. Hurd’s character? 
You must have heard them, Dora.” 

“[. heard something of them,” ans- 
wered Dora, with an angry color rising 
in her cheeks. “ But what of it? They 
talk about everybody nowadays. It 
doesn’t follow that the stories about him 
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were true. He goes in the very best 
society here, and I can’t see any harm 
in his coming here to practise with me. 
It’s because Robert don’t want me to 
take any pleasure in life, that he objects 
to it. I'll do as I please about it.” 

‘Dora, no woman can _ afford to 
cheapen her reputation by associating 
with a man whose morals are no better 
than I think his were when he wes in 
Waterford. You know that some of the 
stories about him were true. He left 
town on account of them. I do not 
wonder that Robert: does not care to 
have him a visitor here.” 

“1 don’t care what people say,’ said 
Dora, with flashing eyes. “If other 
folks will mind their own business we’ll 
look out for ourselves.” 

That afternoon Doctor Leith was 
called to a neighboring town, and said 
he would not be back till morning. 

“How provoking!”’ cried Dora. 
“There is to be a rehearsal to-night, 
and I expected you’d drive me over to 
the church. I can’t walk so far on 
these slippery streets, even if I could go 
alone.” 

“Margaret will go with 
Doctor Leith. 

“Margaret doesn’t take part, and no 
one is to be admitted who hasn’t some- 
thing to do,” answered Dora. ‘You 
could stay and take me down to the 
church and go over to Huntington from 
there if you wanted to. I could get a 
ride home with the Reynolds girls. They 
wouldn’t mind driving this way.” 

“JT shall not wait till night for the sake 
of taking you down to a rehearsal of your 
duet with Mr. Hurd, which is uncalled 
for any way,” said Doctor Leith, sharply. 
“If you can contrive to let him know, 
he’ll very likely drive round after you, 
and be glad of the chance.” 

“If he comes, I shall go with him,” 
said Dora, spitefully. 

“Of course you will. I hadn’t the 
least doubt about that,’’ responded her 
husband, as he left the room. 

That afternoon, Mr. Hurd called. 
What passed between him and Dora 
Margaret did not know, but at tea-time 
Dora told her that she was going to the 
rehearsal. 


you,” said 
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“With Mr. Hurd?” asked Margaret. 
“Yes, with Mr. Hurd,” answered Dora, 
in a tone that told she was prepared for 
opposition. 

“QO, Dora,” cried Margaret, * be care- 
ful. You are in danger!” 

“T’ll take care of myself,” said Dora, 
and she went out, to put an end to the 
conversation. Shortly after dark Mr. 
Hurd came, and she went away with him. 


XXI. 


Marcaret could not sleep. She sat 
down to read, and wait for Dora’s return. 
The clock struck ten — eleven, —and 
still she did not come. Margaret went 
to the window and looked out. It was a 
clear, star-lit night. As she stood by the 
window, she saw a man and woman turn 
the corner of the street and come toward 
the house. They paused for a moment. 
Then the man bent and kissed the 
woman at his side, once, twice ; then they 
said good-night, and parted. Margaret’s 
cheeks flushed hot with shame for her 
sister. Dora came into the house softly, 
like a cat. She was going directly up- 
stairs to her room, but Margaret stepped 
into the hall and confronted her. 

“QO, Dora, Dora,” she cried, “do you 
know you are standing on the brink of 
ruin? My poor, foolish sister? I did 
not dream it had gone so far as this.” 

“ Gone so far as what?” cried Dora, 
angrily. “I don’t know what you mean.” 

“You do know what I mean,” said 
Margaret. “I saw Philip Hurd kiss you 
at the gate.” 

“So you were watching us, were you? 
Well, I never thought you’d take to play- 
ing the spy, Margaret—I didn’t think 
that.”’ 

Margaret half turned away, resolved to 
say no more, but a sense of duty made 
her smother her feeling of resentment. 
She went to Dora’s side, put her hands 
upon her shoulders, and looked her 
squarely in the face. 

“My sister,” she said, earnestly, 
“‘pause right here and look this matter 
in the face. Dishonor is before you. 
Are you lost to all sense of shame and 
disgrace? If you are not, you will never 
His conduct 


speak to that man again. 
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should show you that you are not safe 
with him. His influence over you is bad, 
bad, bad! What if your husband knew 
what I know?” 

“IT suppose you'll tell him the minute 
he sets foot in the house,” said Dora, 
and then she began to cry. “O, dear, 
dear, I wish I was dead! I don’t believe 
I have a friend in the world, — except 
Philip —” ‘Then realizing what she had 
said, she stopped, gave a half frightened 
but still defiant look at Margaret, and 
left the room. 

The next morning she did not come 
down to breakfast. She had a terrible 
headache, she said. Neither would she 
admit Margaret, when she knocked at the 
door of her room. 

Margaret dreaded going to Doctor 
Leith and telling him the truth. But he 
ought to know. His wife’s honor was in 
danger; and it would be useless to talk 
more with Dora. 

That afternoon Mr. Hurd called. Mar- 
garet came into the parlor. He asked 
for Dora. 

“A change has been suggested in our 
duet,”’ he said. ‘I would like to see her 
long enough to explain it to her.” 

‘‘She is not able to see visitors,” said 
Margaret, coldly. 

He evidently suspected that Margaret 
was trying to prevent a meeting, but 
seemed in no hurry to go, as if hoping 
that something might happen to secure 
him the interview he sought. 

“T believe you were book-keeper in 
Mr. Carson’s store, were you not, at the 
time Douglas Leith was accused of falsi- 
fying accounts?”’ she said, suddenly. She 
hardly knew why she said it ; the thought 
came into her mind and she gave utter- 
ance to it almost unconsciously. Mr. 
Hurd turned pale, then red, and looked 
at her curiously. 

“TI was book-keeper there when young 
Leith was detected in stealing,” he re- 
plied. ‘Why did you wish to know?” 

“TI happened to recollect that you 
were connected with the affair, to some 
extent. Do you believe he was guilty?” 

“Most certainly I do. There could be 
no doubt of it. I never heard that any 
one thought otherwise.” 

“7 think otherwise,” said Margaret. 
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“] never believed that Douglas Leith 
was a thief.” 

Mr. Hurd made no reply. He seemed 
not to relish the turn the conversation 
had taken, and he went away very soon 
after. 

Margaret went up to Dora’s 
again, and asked to be let in. 

“1 do wish I could be left to myself,” 
exclaimed Dora, from within. ‘What do 
you want?” 


room 


“T want to talk with you,” answered 
Margaret. 
“T don’t feel like talking. I wish 


you'd let me alone.” 

Margaret turned away with a sigh. 

Just at dusk the bell rang. ‘The girl 
went to the door. A boy was there with 
a letter for Dora. 

“‘She’s to writé an answer and I’m to 
take it back,” he said. 

“Who sent the letter?” 
garet, coming into the hall. 

“Some one that’s gettin’ up the con- 
cert down to the church,’”’ answered the 
boy. “ Deacon somethin’, —I can’t re- 
member the name. Yes, 1 do — Deacon 
Englehard.” 

“Tt was not Mr. Hurd?” 

“Hurd? O, no, —I know hin,’ 
swered the boy. ‘“ He’s the 
keeps books for the fact’ry.” 

Margaret half doubted the boy’s hon- 
esty, as she did Dora’s headache. But 
she let the girl take the letter to Dora. 
Presently she came back with a reply. 
The envelope bore no name upon it. 

“You're to carry it to the man who 
sent the letter,” the girl said. 

“Yes, I know, — Deacon Englehard,” 
said the boy, with such a look that Mar- 
garet felt more than ever convinced that 
he had deceived her. 

“T don’t think you have told me the 
truth,”’ she said. “If you have not, you 
have done a very mean thing.” 

“The letter wasn’t for you, any way,” 
the boy retorted, as he backed out of the 
room with a leer. “I don’t see what 
bisness it is of your’n.” 

Margaret was sure that the letter had 
come from Hurd. 

Doctor Leith did not come home to 
supper. Dora did not come down, and 
Margaret spent a cheerless evening alone 


asked Mar- 


, 


an- 
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in the parlor. She read for awhile, and 
then she fell asleep. She was awakened 
by a gust of cold wind blowing on her 
face. As she felt it, she thought she 
heard steps on the snow outside, and she 
got up and went to the window; but it 
was so dark, for the night was a stormy 
one, that she could see nothing. 

She thought the girl might have left 
the hall door open, and went to see. 
The door was closed. ‘The girl was iron- 
ing in the kitchen. 

“Who went out just now?” Margaret 
asked. 

“No one, that I know of.” 

« And no one came in?” 

“T didn’t hear anybody.” 

“It can’t be possible that Dora has 
gone out at this time of night,” thought 
Margaret. “I'll run up and see.” 

The door of Dora’s room was open. 
All was dark and still within. 

“ Dora!’’ she called. There was no 
reply. “ Dora,” she cried again, ex- 
citedly. ‘Are you here?” Still no an- 
swer. Margaret ran to the parlor and 
got a light. The room was unoccupied. 
A crumpled letter, half burnt, was lying 
on the hearth. She picked it up. The 
lines were broken, but what was left was 
sufficient to convince her that Dora had 
gone away with Philip Hurd. ‘The letter 
was from him. 

“ My God!” Margaret cried, “ what is 
to be done? If Robert were only here!” 

At that very instant she heard him in 
the hall below. 

“QO, Robert !” she cried, rushing down, 
pale with excitement, “Dora has gone 


away with Philip Hurd. She has not 
been gone long. You can overtake them 
yet. The train has not left. Hurry, 
hurry !” 


“JT don’t understand you,” 
bewildered by her excitement. 

“Read that, and you wiil,” she said, 
thrusting the half burned letter into his 
hand. ‘O, be quick, for we must save 
her.” 

The paper dropped to the floor and 
Doctor Leith ground it beneath his heel. 

“Tet her go!” he said, hoarsely. “I 
shall be rid of her.” 

“ Robert Leith, you are a coward,— a 
villain, if you allow her to take this 


he said, 
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awful step and make no effort to prevent 
it,” cried Margaret, with flashing eyes. 
“She is a poor, weak, foolish thing, and 
you can save her, if you will, from a dis- 
grace that will be life-long. For God’s 
sake, hurry! The train will be gone 
before you reach her, if you hesitate.” 

“She has disgraced me already,” he 
said, ina voice that was hard and cold 
as steel. “ Let her go, I say. Iam not 
responsible for what she does. If she 
sees fit to rush headlong to ruin, let her 
go.” 

Margaret turned away without another 
word. In a moment she had flung a 
shawl about her; in another moment she 
was out upon the ‘street. She ran as fast 
as her feet would carry her in the direc- 
tion of the station. She was half way 
there when she heard the whistle of the 
departing train. 

‘“‘Gone, gone!” 
poor, foolish Dora !”’ 

But she did not turn back. 

“When does the next train leave?” 
she asked the first man she met. 

“In about half an hour, ma’am,” was 
the reply. “Did you want to go on this 
one? The next one will answer your 
purpose better, for it’s the express. 
This was a mixed one, and goes by 
South Huntington, to take on freight 
from the factories there, and doesn’t get 
to Neilstown until after the next one 
does.” 

Then Dora might be saved, after all! 
If she could get to Neilstown, she could 
procure assistance, and Dora should be 
made to come back. How, Margaret 
hardly knew; but in some way she must 
prevent her sister from plunging head- 
long into ruin. 

It seemed to her that she waited hours 
for the train. But it came at last, and in 
the stormy night she was whirled away 
upon her miserable errand. 

XXII. 

Ir seemed to Margaret that she had 
travelled a thousand miles when she 
reached Neilstown. She stepped off on to 
the snow-covered platform, in the dreary 
night, and asked the only man she saw 
how long before the train was due that 
left Huntington in advance of the express. 


she sobbed. “O, 
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“You mean the train that runs on 
what they call the ‘Fact’ry road?’ It 
ought to be here in ten minutes; but 
there isn’t much dependence to be put 
in it. You see, ma’am, it stops for freight 
at two places before it gets here. But 
it'll most likely be here in a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“ How long will it stop?” 

“Ten minutes, about.’ 

Margaret had made up her mind what 
to do. She would board the train and 
find Dora. If she refused to return with 
her, she would tell her story to the con- 
ductor and he, she felt sure, would help 
her. She sat down to wait. Presently 
she became aware of a little crowd about 
the window of the telegraph office. Then 
there was excited conversation, and sey- 
eral men began to hurry to and fro. 

“Did you expect any one on the train 
you’re waiting for?’’ asked the man to 
whom Margaret had applied for informa- 
tion. 

“Yes, my sister,’’ she answered. 

* An accident has happened to it about 
five miles down the road, and help has 
been telegraphed for. A good many are 
killed, the telegram says. We’re going 
down.” 

“Can I go?” 

“Tf you want to.” 

And almost before she realized it, so 
bewildered was she by the rapidly pass- 
ing events of the night, she was on her 
way to the scene of the accident. 

They reached the place of the disaster. 
Men were hurrying to and fro, lights were 
flashing in the stormy darkness, and all 
was excitement and commotion. 

“We have taken some persons from 
the wreck,” one of the men said. 
“They’re in there,’ — pointing to a small 
house near the track. 

Margaret hurried to it. 

* You'd better not go in unless you’re 
used to hard sights,” said the man at the 
door. ‘Some of ’em’s awfully mangled, 
ma’am.” 

“T’ll go in,’ Margaret said. 
looking for my sister.” 

She stepped across the threshold of 
the house of death. It was, indeed, a 


” 
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terrible sight that met her eyes. Half 
way down the row of hastily prepared 
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He saw her and 
recognized her before she knew him 
through the blood that stained his 


beds she found Hurd. 


face. 

«“ You’re looking for her,” he said, ina 
voice sharp with pain. ‘“She’s down 
there towards the end of the room. 
She’s hurt some, but they said she’d live.” 

“And you—?” 

“T’m past help,” he cried, with a 
sound of fear in his voice. “ My God, 
I’ve got to die, and I’m afraid to, — 
alone! Won’t you come back to me 
after you’ve seen her? Won’t you?” 
There was a world of appeal in his voice. 
“It is an awful thing to die, —a/one!” 

“T will come back,” said Margaret. 

She found Dora. 

“QO Margaret!” Dora cried, and then 
fell to sobbing. She was not much in- 
jured. A bruise upon her head caused 
her considerable pain. A physician gave 
her a powder that stupefied her until he 
could give her case closer attention, and 
under its influence she sank into a sleep 
that left Margaret free to go back to 
Philip Hurd. 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t come,’ he 
said ; “I wanted to tell you that I lied to 
you when you asked me about Douglas 
Leith. I’m going to tell you the truth 
about it. It’s all I can do to make rep- 
aration for a good deal of wrong-doing, 
— but it may count for a little in my 
favor, over there. He wasn’t guilty, but 


I was. I took the money and made them 
think he did. ‘There, that’s off my mind. 
God! If I could only shake off the 


whole miserable load! I’ve got to die, 
and I’m afraid to. I can’¢—I won't,” — 
and the miserable man sprang up as if to 
do battle with death, but fell back upon 
the floor, weak and faint. 

Margaret took an old letter from her 
pocket and wrote upon it: “I confess 
that I was guilty of the thefts charged to 
Douglas Leith. I make this confession 
on my death bed as an act of justice to 
an innocent person.” 

She read him what she had written. 

“Will you sign it?” she asked. 

“‘ Ves,” he answered, and took the pen- 
cil from her hand, and with trembling 
fingers wrote his name for the last time. 

“T wish you’d hold my hand,” he 
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said, “ I’m so weak, —so afraid. I be- 
lieve it would be easier dying.” 

She shuddered at the touch of his 
hand, but her grasp did not relax, for 
she saw that it quieted him. He lay for 
some moments with his eyes closed, and 
seemed to sleep. Then a quick spasm 
crossed his face. He half sprang to his 
feet, gave a hoarse cry, and then sank 
back upon the floor, dead. 

“God have mercy upon him!”’ said 
Margaret, and folded his hands ypon his 
breast. 

She went back to 
roused from her stupor. 

“Where have you been?” she asked. 
“T was afraid that I had dreamed about 
your being here. Isn’t this terrible? ”’ 

“JT have been to see Philip Hurd,’ 
answered Margaret. 

«“ And he—”’ Dora paused, not daring 
to finish the question. 

“He is dead,” answered Margaret. 
And then Dora turned her face from the 
light, and nothing more was said until 
the men came to remove those who could 
be safely taken to more comfortable 
quarters. 

“Tt will be safe to take her back to 
Huntington,” the surgeon told Margaret. 
And in the grey dawn of the morning 
Dora was taken back to the home she 
had fled from, back to the husband who 
had hoped to never see her face again. 
She had sinned and she must suffer for it. 
And she did — she does. 


XXIII. 


SPRING came, and found Margaret in 
the old home, waiting. 

Douglas Leith was coming home. He 
had tired of life in Eldorado. He had 
prospered beyond what he had dared to 
hope, and there was no need for him to 
stay longer. 

“‘T have kept my promise,” he wrote, 
‘and thanks to you, O best of friends, I 
can stand up before all men and fear to 
look none of them in the face. And 
under God I owe it all to you. You have 
been the good angel of my life.” 

Margaret wondered why she felt so 
light-hearted that pleasant day in May. 
The orchard was one sheet of rosy bloom. 
Every warm wind blowing from the south 


Dora, who had 
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sent a shower of petals fluttering to the 
ground, and brought sweet smells through 
the open windows. ‘The robins were fly- 
ing in and out among the branches, with 
bits of moss and straw in their bills, and 
the swallows were twittering noisily by 
the eaves about the nests they were going 
to build. The hills were swathed in a 
soft green mist of tender leaves, and the 
meadows were putting off their last-year 
brown. The world seemed arraying it- 
self in a new and beautiful garment, as if 
in prepdration for some great joy near at 
hand. 

She tried to read, but the spell of the 
day was upon her, and she put aside her 
book to enjoy the peace and promise 
which seemed typical of heaven itself. 
She thought of Douglas. Was he near 
or far away ? Would he be with her soon? 
What would he say to her when he came? 

Astep at the gate! A man, bronzed 
by Californian suns, and bearded like a 
wanderer, was coming up the path. 

“He is coming, Douglas, my Douglas !”’ 
she cried, and she flew to the door. 

“QO, Douglas!” she cried, while her 
heart beat fast with the gladness that il- 
luminated her face. ‘The waiting is over 
at last.” 

“Such a welcome is worth waiting for, 

THE 


IN LIGHTER 





VEIN. 


and working for,” he said as he took her 
hands in his, and stood looking into her 
radiant face. ‘But I have dreamed of a 
sweeter one, Margaret. Something told 
me, out there in the wilderness, that you 
had a true woman’s love to give me if | 
made myself worthy of it. I have been 
true for its sake and your sake, Margaret. 
Have I deceived myself?” 

“Not if you love me, Douglas,” she 
answered, softly. 

*‘Oh, this is what I dreamed about!” 
he cried, and caught her to his breast. 
*O, my darling, I have made myself a 
man for you and because of you.” 
felt his kiss upon her lips, and the peace 
which had made the day so sweet seemed 
to come into her heart and flood it with 
rapture and rest. 

“ Margaret, my Margaret,” he whis- 
pered, “all that Iam and hope to be I 
owe to you. You are one of a thousand. 
How good God is to me! All I ask is, 
that he will make me worthy of you!” 


She 


With his arms about her, his brave, 
pure eyes upon her face, and his kiss 
upon her lips, she felt that at last her 
dream of love had come true, and her life, 
like the world all bright with the beauty 
of spring, was sweet with the promise of 
a thousand happy things to be. 

END. 





IN 


LIGHTER 


VEIN. 


By Robert Loveman. 


N LIGHTER vein, one might indite 
To Preciosa something trite, — 
Liken her eyes to stars of night, 


In lighter vein. 


In lighter vein — but softly stay—- 
When one doth writhe in grievous pain, 
With fevered brow and burning brain, 


When shadows chase the sun away, 

And every infant hope is slain, 

How can one write, 
In lighter vein? 





I pray, I pray, 
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T HAPPENED 

one Sunday 
morning, ten 
years ago, that 
a pious disciple 
of Calvin, a son 
of our New Eng- 
land Boston, 
found himself 
breakfasting 
with his com- 
patriot in the 
far off city of 
Piura, capital of that northern depart- 
ment of Peru which the saintly apostle 
Pizarro selected as the entering portal 
for the Spirit of God, piloted by him 
under the consecrated banner of the 
“ Holy Roman Catholic Apostolic Church” 
and the crown of Spain; a combination 
always to be reckoned with when it came 
to scattering hell and sorrow over any 
land, for the salvation of Pagans more 
virtuous than either, and in the case of 
Peru to the extinction of a religion and 
a .civilization that nursed industry and 
innocence — by the same token, letting 
in the glory of the Holy Mission clad in 
the rags of a hundred and _ forty-nine 
vagabonds, gathered from the filth of 
Panama, where they had stagnated since 
their immigration till they stank. 

Now, whatever the cause, it presently 
appeared that our friend, whose master 
had “ removed ”’ the unbeliever Servetus, 
was moved to righteous wrath against 
the church which had executed a similar 
favor by the pagan Atahualpa. This 
good man, who had gone to Peru for 
lucre, thought of something else on Sun- 


By Major Alfred F. Sears. 


day. He said, ‘How shall we prote- 
stantize this people?’ And he got for 
answer, “ Let them alone, they are already 
protesting.” 

This is a notable fact, not yet fairly 
appreciated even in Peru by many out- 
side the circle of clericals that infest the 
Peruvian church. ‘They see and under- 
stand it with much anxiety and trembling, 
for it means the throwing off of the yoke 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, the moral, in- 
tellectual and spiritual emancipation of 
the republic. 

And yet that tyranny continues, antago- 
nized by the best minds of the state, the 
fertile subject of burlesque, the object of 
active hatred, the enemy of every step 
forward, an illustration of the remarkable 
intricacy of influence that may be in- 
volved in the government of a people. 

Peru is a democratic republic, in which 
every citizen is entitled to vote, and jeal- 
ously exercises his right. The controlling 
influence is, in the main, the best educated 
mind of the country. The young Peru- 
vian of the better class, when ready to 
settle in life, is generally a travelled man, 
master of the English and French lan- 
guages in addition to his own, which has 
remained subordinate during his residence 
in the United States or in England and 
Paris, covering a period of, generally, ten 
or twelve years, and ending at the age of 
twenty to twenty-four. In this connec- 
tion it must be said that an important 
German influence has obtained weight in 
the last decade, and is turning the atten- 
tion of the ambitious student to the 
schools of that empire, as promising more 
complete results for those who wish to 
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Pottery (called Huacas) from the Graves of the Inca Indians. 


pursue higher scientific courses than have 
been customary in the republic, without 
neglecting the study of French and Eng- 
lish, always considered essential because 
of their relation to society and business. 
The Peruvian thus returns to his native 
country in the generous age of his man- 
hood, with large views of the world he 
has been abroad in, liberalized and ra- 
tionalized in his religious notions, inspired 
with a patriotic ambition for the future 
of his people, in whose destiny he is 
bound to have his part. For every edu- 
cated Peruvian is a politician, who esti- 
mates himself an integer in the governing 
forces of his beloved land, — herein set- 
ting an example to his brother in our own 
republic. The first great evil to strike 
his consciousness, the moral depravity of 
the clergy of the national church, their 
intellectual inferiority when compared 
with the same class in the countries he 
has lived and studied in, and their social 
degradation, — this monstrous evil, which 
he was too young to comprehend when 
he left home, now stares him in the face 
and engages his attention as an active 
new citizen. He is still a good Catholic, 
and like the educated Catholic all over 
the world, though perhaps more nearly 
approaching the French than any other. 
Reared in the faith, he regards the vener- 
able authority, solemn ritual, and impos- 
ing pageantry with tender affection. As 
an institution, it invests with dignity all 
the conservative ordinances of society. 
It impressively bestows the name on 
childhood, elevates marriage to a sacra- 
ment, surrounds death with the halo of 
the divine presence, and makes the grave 
a consecrated resting place. The edu- 
cated Peruvian recognizes all this, and 
would not change it. 

The educated classes of Peru protest 


not against the Church, nor against the 
Papacy, but against what is hateful in 
them, and has always been hateful to the 
free mind, the tyranny of ecclesiasticism, 
a tyranny that makes the clergy a leech 
upon the State and so far destroys the 
principle of liberty that the government 
is but a subject of the Church without 
the consent of the governed, and must 
pay its master tribute. The educated 
men of Peru like all intelligent men wish 
to separate State and Church, and thus 
erase the last remnant of slavery and 
barbarism from the national shield. As 
yet they have not succeeded. But every 
Congress finds a way to express the na- 
tional impatience under the yoke, by 
throwing obstacles in the way of making 
the appropriations of money required by 
the rapacity of a horde of vagabonds, who 
are sustained in their claims only by the 
credulity of ignorance. It is now diffi- 
cult to get the sums necessary to repair 
the old religious edifices. Two years ago 
the earnest prayer of the Archbishop for 
the means of repairing the Cathedral of 
Lima received only such compliance from 
the government as a decent regard for 
public appearance absolutely demanded, 
though this beautiful architectural monu- 
ment is in a dilapidated condition. The 
intelligent verdict is, Let the pious put 
their hands in their own pockets and 
leave the treasure of the State to its le- 
gitimate use of supporting the State, which 
has need of all its revenues. In the in- 
terest of the popular notion of decency, a 
sum was voted “on condition of the abil- 
ity of the treasury to meet it, after paying 
other accounts deemed more important.”’ 

The consummation of the ambition 


that moved the hearts of the progressive 
party of the country seemed near at hand, 
when the disasters of the war with Chile 
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threw a gloom over the land, turning the 
public thought in other directions. ‘The 
priests seem to be the one class in the 
world that require no sunshine for making 
profitable crops. Storm and cloud-burst 
and floating corpses fertilize their prov- 
ince. So in Peru, they reinforced their 
authority by the terror of the national 
catastrophe, and impressed on the minds 
of the common people that divine wrath 
had been visited 
upon the nation 
because of its in- 
difference to the 
Church. Women, 
easy dupes of 
priests, in a passion 
of woe and fear, 
added the zeal of 
their bigoted de- 
voteeism to the 
denunciations of 
the clergy, and for 
the present the 
liberal thought of 
the republic must 
wait — but only for 
the present. 

In the war with 
Chile the nation 
was severely strick- 
en. The intention 
of the Chilian com- 
mander on the 
coast was to utterly 
destroy every en- 
terprise within his 
reach that contri- 
buted to Peruvian 
wealth, and thus 
annihilate the re- 
cuperative power 
of the republic. 
This determination 
tion was carried out with a cool barbarism. 
Undefended mills and factories, without 
consideration of their ownership; great 
accumulation of material for the building 
and equipment of railroads, the property 
of Americans, —all were destroyed, in 
pursuanc2 of the savage design to wipe 
Peru from the list of nations. A destruc- 
tion so terribly thorough might well have 
paralyzed the energies of any people. As 
in the case of all war, the effect has cer- 
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tainly been demoralizing in many direc- 
tions, since every power is being devoted 
to material recuperation, which must 
precede the radical organic changes de- 
manded by an advancing civilization, 
among which is the separation of Church 
and State. 

The liberal aspiration of Peru is by no 
means a new phenomenon. More than 
a score of years ago, a Congressional 
demonstration re- 
sulted in failure for 
the time, but the 
antagonism to the 
Church led to the 
establishment of a 
public school sys- 
tem based on North 
American methods. 
In Peru as in the 
United States it has 
met the opposition 
of the Church, 
which sees in the 
diffusion of intel- 
ligence among the 
masses the escape 
of her servile sub- 
jects from their 
present thraldom. 
In the Congres- 
sional battle for re- 
ligious liberty, the 
Church adopted a 
unique system of 
warfare, in which 
beauty and super- 
stition defeated the 
most eloquent ora- 
tors and wisest 
statesmen of the 
Senate. That au- 
gust body was 
gathered to discuss 
the question of religious toleration. ‘The 
gallery was filled by the fairest beauties 
of the City of the Kings, a compliment 
rarely paid even to the Senate. The pro- 
posed act of separation between Church 
and State having been read, the Senate 
was not left long in doubt concerning 
the sentiments of its audience. When a 
friend of the “sacred cause of religion” 
finished his oration, he went to his seat 
through a shower of roses, carnations, vio- 
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lets, camelias and jasmines. On him who 
spoke for liberty there fell from the same 
hands a deluge of cabbage-leaves, of car- 
rot, beet and turnip tops, onions and 
parsley! The women who _ dispensed 
these favors were, on this question, the 
pronounced antagonists of their own 
brothers, husbands, and fathers. The 
spectacle taught the Peruvian that woman’s 
education was an important element of 
civilization, and he set himself to the 
great work which has made the Peruvian 
woman of to-day the intellectual com- 
panion of her husband. 

No fair statement of the evolution of 
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with the word alone, so that one day all 
Americans may say ‘America is my 
country.” This Peruvian priest, Dr, 
Francisco de Pablo G. Vigil, is one of the 
lights of the century. That he early 
excited the envy and hate of the lower 
clergy need hardly be told; while the 
same tones awakened the ill will of his 
superiors from Lima to Rome. But he 
escaped the curses of the Holy See until 
he opposed the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, and advocated the separation of 
the State from the Church. Quoting 
Fenelon, he said, “I prefer my family to 
myself, my country before my family, and 





Cathedral of Lima, with the Church of San Pedro in the distance, 


Peruvian opinion can be made and leave 
out of the account the inspiring story of 
Dr. Vigil, the apostle of liberty among 
that interesting people. A saint in the 
purity of his life, he advocated the ex- 
pediency of marriage for the lower 
clergy, as a protection against the scandals 
with which the country was rife. He had 
an intensely American passion for liberty. 
The wish of his soul was to see the South 
American States united in a grand liberal 
federation similar to the United States — 
in his own words: “ desiring that our Re- 
publics shall draw more closely together 
and give real life to the sweet sentiment 
of Fraternity, not contenting themselves 


the human race before my country.” 
The heresies of Dr. Vigil could have but 
one result; he was deposed from his 
membership of a hierarchy wherein 
saintly purity stood no chance. Deprived 
of his priestly office, the saintliness of his 
life was a model of priestly conduct ; he 
set the example of a devout Catholic by 
regular attendance at mass and con- 
fession, as an humble layman — refusing, 
however, to lay aside the garb of his 
order. The liberal sentiment of the 
country asserted itself, and Dr. Vigil was 
appointed librarian of the National 
Museum of Peru. This post was of 
vastly more importance in its relation to 
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ry public opinion than any simply clerical 
ir. office, because it brought him into direct 
le personal contact with the more aspiring 
ly and influential of the young men of the 
er Republic, among 

1€ whom it immedi- 

is ately became the 

1e fashion to be a 

til Pf disciple of Dr.Vigil. 

li- But the extent 

of of his influence was 

ig never fully known 

to till his death in 

id 1879, when the 


virulence of the 
priests sought 
another opportun- 
ity of manifesting 
itself. He was gen- 
tle with them all, 
but firm in refusing 
to renounce the 
opinions which had 
se given offence to 


en 


he made a formal 
confession of the ordinary nature, for the 
reception of the last sacrament, to an in- 
timate friend, who, however, was forbid- 
dento give him absolution. ‘This 
decree of the Archbishop, conveyed 
to him in tears by his confessor, made 
him smile; making the sign of the 
cross on the head of the weeping 
priest who knelt by his side, he said, 
“my dear son, I am nearer the Judge 
than the Archbishop; in His name I 
bless you.” The funeral of this re- 








the Pope, though Rev. Dr. Francisco de Pablo G. Vigi 
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the Benificencia, constituted of the wealthy 
and liberal men of the community, who 
lost no time in putting themselves on 
record as the friends of Dr. Vigil and his 
ideas by granting 
permission to put 
the body of the 
beloved teacher in 
holy ground. When 
the hour of the 
funeral arrived, in 
the early morning, 
the streets of the 
city were alive with 
an unbidden multi- 
tude ; the scene can 
never be forgotten 
by a foreigner, to 
whom the day was 
a revelation of hid- 
den power. Thous- 
ands of men of the 
best class, habited 
in black, earnest in 
manner and in 
solemn dignity, 
gathered in the street where Dr. Vigil 
had lived, and. when the coffin ap- 
peared in the doorway uncovered and 


a 








_” markable man was the occasion of 
seal one of the most extraordinary out- 
his breaks of liberal expression. The 
in Archbishop forbade the admission of 
ed his body to any church for the cere- 
his mony of a requiem mass, and refused 
he the permit for burial in consecrated 
by ground. ‘The lawyers of Lima as a 
n- class had been the especial friends of 
ng, Dr. Vigil, and now had no difficulty 
his in discovering that the Church had a 
the right over the “ Panteon General’”’ 
van only by courtesy of the civil autho- 
nal tities, since that cemetery belonged 
of to the municipality and was a branch 
to of the department of Charities under 


the government of a board known as 
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Dr. Don Manuel Antonio Bandini. 
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Chapel of the General Cemetery, Lima. 


bowed the head in silence. The body 
was not allowed to be placed in a 
hearse ; young men, students, lawyers, 
doctors, scientists and the professors 
from the University pressed forward 
and quietly took places to bear the 
precious burden. A multitude of 
mourners followed, in orderly proces- 
sion, on foot and in carriages. But 
the astounding feature of the day was 
the appearance of three thousand 
Free-masons in full regalia. This 
defiance of the clergy struck terror to 
the hearts of a body of men who 
had been accustomed to frightening 
the subjects of their ministrations, 
and it scandalized many pious women, 
who had never dreamed that such a 
thing as Masonry existed in Lima. 
Yet Dr. Vigil was not a Mason; he 
had simply spoken kindly of the ob- 
jects of Masonry, and spoke for the 
rights of Catholics to be Masons if 
they so elected. For these reasons 
the order wished to bury his body 
with its rites; while the people co- 
operated, to illustrate their indepen- 
dence of priestly rule. When the funeral 
procession arrived at the chapel of the 


an 





cemetery the body was disposed ‘n the 
customary manner for the service of a 
mass, and a Roman Catholic altar was 
the scene of a Masonic ritual. After 
that ceremony men of all the profes- 
sions, in characteristic orations, paid 
each his separate tribute to the memory 
of the scholar, the apostle of liberty, 
the martyr and the saint. 

The politico-religious condition of 
Peru demands for its interesting people 
a consideration they have not yet met 
from thoughtful northern men. No 
nation has been more bewritten for 
the popular entertainment, but no 
writer has thought it worth his while 
to go deeper than his “ impressions” 
in a skurry across country, one eye 
filled with the dust of prejudice, and 
the other half open. Within the year 
an able writer has told us of the last 
“revolution,” which he declares oc- 
curred in April of 1890. There was 
no “revolution,” nor was there any 
movement justifying the language. It 
would seem that if the tourist visiting 
a Spanish American State return to the 
United States without the harrowing de- 
tails of a “revolution” he has travelled 








Gateway of Public Garden, Lima. 


to little account. What happened in 
April, 1890, was the quadrennial election 
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for president, in which Don Nicolas Pie- 
rola was a candidate, supported by the 
clergy in the campaign, but defeated at 
the polls. 

Our neighbors have themselves to 
blame for the unjust use of the word 
“revolution,” which among them is a 
term of reproach to magnify the impor- 
tance of every emeute, and leaves them 
nothing stronger in the event of armed 
rebellion. A street row of boatmen and 
a regimental mutiny in Lima are equally 
a “revolution.” The resignation of a 
cabinet minister, like that of Mr. Blaine 
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order of things for so much as an hour. 
In 1857, Castilla had to contend with a 
local insurrection, headed by Vivanco ; 
it never amounted to more, and Vivanco 
disappeared from the country’s history. 

A new era in Peruvian progress dawned 
in 1867, under the inspiration of the 
American, Benjamin F. Bates, who had 
already honorably acquitted himself as a 
builder of public works in the neighboring 
republic of Chile. He it was who con- 
ceived the scheme of a great loan based 
on the guano treasures of the nation; 
and he devised the railroad line from the 


or a 


: 


ee 





The City of Lima, 


the other day, would be cabled to the 
world as “ Revolution imminent in Peru !” 
The Paris and London speculator would 
see in it his opportunity, and “ bear” the 
securities of the unfortunate state. In 
truth there has been but a single revolu- 
tion in Peru since 1844: that, namely, 
whereby Echinique was deposed from the 
abused office of the presidency, and Cas- 
tilla resumed the place to which the na- 
tion called him, and which he had re- 
signed less than a year before. ‘There 
have been several absurd attempts to 
instigate rebellion against the authorities, 
but they have not deranged the running 


coast to Arequipa. His death in 1868 
opened the field to his bolder and less 
scrupulous countryman, Henry Meiggs, 
who left Chile in ’67, to make his home 
in Lima. His great name as a king of 
enterprise among men _ had _ preceded 
him, and with such prestige he had no 
difficulty in securing the contract for 
constructing the line conceived by Bates, 
from the coast at Mollendo to the moun- 
tain city of Arequipa. Hardly was the 
work finished, when a convulsion of 
nature laid the beautiful city in ruins and 
presented Meiggs the opportunity of his 
life, which he had the heart and the 
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genius to improve. As a contractor he 
had been successful ; and now, when the 
terrible tale of destruction reached Lima, 
he handed over to the president of the 
republic the sum of $50,000, to be dis- 
tributed among the sufferers. From that 
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Church and Monastery of San Francisco, Lima. 


time forward he had possession of the 
popular heart of Peru; he was no longer 
Mr. Meiggs, but became at once “ Don 
Enrique ” among that impressible people, 
who to this day recall him with reverence 
and affection, though he died in 1879. 
The debt of Peru, at the advent of 
Henry Meiggs, was but $22,000,000, on 
which the interest had been promptly 
paid since 1849. This manifestation of 
national integrity, with the European 
recognition of unique value in the im- 
mense guano deposits of the coast, pre- 
sented to the financiering genius of 
Meiggs such a prospect as the world has 
seldom seen. A new loan was negotiated 
on good terms, and the bonds were se- 
cured by mortgaging the guano. ‘The 
house of Dreyfus (London, Paris, and 
Hamburg) became the agent of the loan, 
doing the work for extravagant commis- 
sions collected from sales of guano, with 
which they also paid the interest on the 
debt as it matured. Enormous railroad 
enterprises were undertaken, and Meiggs 
became the emfresario of contracts rep- 
resenting $125,000,000. Moles were 


constructed along the coast, and even 
light-houses were thought of. The pen- 
sion list was most patriotically extenaed, 
and the government employees were lib- 
erally and regularly paid. Dreyfus, the 
genial Jew, never thought to caution the 
government of Peru against extravagance, 
so long as he could sell bonds or guano, 
either of which paid the interest as it 
became due, and his commission. But 
by and by the warehouses of the world 
became packed with guano, and the 
article arrived faster than it could be 
sold. This should have created anxiety, 
but it did not; I doubt if it was known 
in Peru; Dreyfus could sell bonds when 
the guano was a drug; he did so, and 
met the interest due on previous sales. 
The Banco Nacional was started and 
made great issues of paper money, while 
the government put forth its legal tender 
in paper. In 1870 a Lima bank note 
could be exchanged even on the streets 
of that city for a North American green- 
back, dollar for dollar. The fleet of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. grew apace 
in the number and size of its ships; for 
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Chipina Indian from the Rio Pachitea 


enterprise was stimulated from Panama 
to Valparaiso by the flush times in Peru. 
The sugar plantations of the coast, the 
cotton of Piura, the vineyards of the 
south, all took new life, and men poured 
into the country in herds — Italians, 
Englishmen, Chilians and Americans. 
The first became retail merchants,— gen- 


erally grocers and hotel keepers. ‘The 
English extended their commercial 
houses and established a bank; their 


young men came as articled clerks; they 
were, as a race, of the highest and best 
class among the immigrants, and continue 
so to this day. The Chilians, 15,000 to 
20,000 of them, were laborers on the 
public works, generally the only men 
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suited to the rock and tunnel work. 
The Americans were the civil engineers 
and skilled mechanics of the lines, men 
of energy and established reputation at 
home ; but with them were many adven- 
turers “looking for a job.” If a man 
from California could assure Don Enrique 
that he had smoked a cigar on Meiggs’s 





Cuniva Indian from the Rio Ucayali. 


Wharf, he found a way at once to the 
good will of that most benevolent of men. 

When disaster came upon the country 
in 1877, in the shape of bankruptcy, 
which paralyzed the enterprises of Meiggs, 
and of war in 1879, which desolated the 
whole coast region, the Italians remained 
in their little pulperias, content with les- 
ser gains; the English held 
on to their commercial lines, 
somewhat contracted; the 
Chilians retired to their own 
country, where they have 
since been engaged in putting 
each other out of harm’s way ; 
the American men of. skill 
returned to the States with 
few exceptions, while other 
Americans are still at the fore 
with important manufacturing 
and commercial establish- 
ments. 

With all his enterprise, 
Henry Meiggs seems to have 
been lacking in foresight ; 
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An Indian Village. 


or perhaps he had an excessive faith in 
his star, — for no man living ever had a 
greater mine of resource in his own 
brain, and his confidence in the future 
of Peru was unbounded. When no more 


money could be raised on Peruvian se- 
curities, and the paper money of the 
country was worthless, Meiggs got per- 
government to 


mission of the issue 
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$5,000,000 of his own 
paper, in the shape of 
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: with its rich province of Tarapaca. 
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Th In a Lima Courtyard. 


bank notes, for which he surrendered 
to the government that amount in the 
nation’s bonds, previously received by 
him on account of his _ contracts. 
With this makeshift, singular as it may 
appear, works were being resuscitated, 
and there seemed dawning a new era 
of prosperity, a tribute of faith in the 
ability of Don Enrique to make some- 
thing out of nothing. 

The death of this extraordinary man 
in 1878 was closely followed by the war 
with Chile; a war without pretext in 
right, inspired by the Anglo-Chilian 
greed to possess the nitrate coast of 
Bolivia and the guano islands of Peru, 
Eng- 
lish capital had established enterprises in 


connection with Chilian private and pub- 


lic funds. These enterprises were 
on Bolivian territory ; the joint oc- 
cupancy with Chile having been 
abandoned by its own consent, 
several years before, to give 
Bolivia an outlet to the coast 
over lands believed at that 
time to be without value, ex- 
cept as affording an escape 
to the ocean for that other- 
wise isolated state. But Chile 
had now made the discovery 
of a grand source of revenue, 
and the government was in- 
terested in its national capac- 
ity in the nitrate enterprise 
of Edwards, the English Chi- 
lian. It was believed an easy affair to take 
the Atacama desert from the puny and dis- 
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tant government of Bolivia. ‘This senti- 
ment was excited to action by a Bolivian 
law, which levied an export duty of ten 
cents per cental on exported salts, and 
had the audacity to enforce its collection. 
Intelligent writers have declared that 
arbitration would have averted that war. 
There was no ques- 
tion to arbitrate ; 
there was a claim, 
such as a_ pirate 
makes with a knife 
at your throat. In 
1873, Peru had 
scented this diffi- 
culty, and entered 
into an alliance with 
Bolivia for mutual 
defence of their in- 
terests on the coast. 
It was apprehended 
that English influ- 
ence in Chile would 
lead that state into 
characteristic Eng- 
lish aggression for 
conquest, while it 
was at the same time 
felt that Chile, once 
on the war path, 
would covet the entire nitrate belt, includ- 
ing the rich Peruvian province of Tara- 
paca. Yet Peru seems not to have believed 
that Chile would really attempt a thing so 
infamous as the conquest of a friend’s ter- 
ritory ; they were therefore not prepared 
for war when it came. English influence 
was then, as now, paramount in the Chil- 
ian councils ; it is illustrated in the names 
of her great war ships, the O’//iggins, 
Lord Cochrane, Lynch and 
Condell, with never a mention 
of Wheelright, the American, 
who has done more for the 
commercial greatness of Chile 
than any epee Ed- 


















Henry Meiggs. 


wards became a partner in the nitrate 
enterprise with the Chilian government ; 
he furnished the capital for the work and 
fomented the scheme by which the pro- 
perty was to be taken from Bolivia; and 
he is now paying an export duty of $1.60 
per cental in place of the ten cents im- 
posed by the Boli- 
vian law. 

The debt of Peru, 
which in 1867 was 
$22,000,000, had 
been augmented by 
the Meiggs con- 
tracts and the Chil- 
ian wars, with ac- 
crued interest, to 
about $295,000,000 
in 1889. That the 
railroads once built 
will greatly assist in 
settling up a most 
attractive and pro- 
mising land cannot 
be doubted; that 
the majority of them 
will pay their cur- 
\ rent operating ex- 

penses for some 

years no one familiar 
with the regions through which they are 
built has ever imagined. ‘Thus the line 
from Mollendo on the coast, the port of 
Arequipa, to Puno on Lake Titicaca, has 
never in the most prosperous times run 
more than one train a week, and the line 
stretches to a length of 327 miles, costing 
42,000,000 soles when a sol could be ex- 
changed for an American dollar. The 
Indians of that region still drive their 
cargoes to the coast on mules 
and donkeys rather than pay 
the exorbitant rates of freight 
demanded by _ inexperienced 
managers. 

The railroad system of Peru 
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as projected in the Meiggs epoch, and 
undertaken either by him or other con- 
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as in some instances but a portion of the 
contract is completed and only the gross 











Front of the Church of La Merced, Lima. 


tractors, may be outlined as follows: In 
operation, — 


Mollendo to Arequipa . 107 miles, costing 12,000,000 soles 
“ “ 


Arequipa to Puno. . . . 220 30,000,000 
Juliaca to Sta. Rosa .. 66 “ 
Callao to Oroya..... ee - 26,600,000 “‘ 
Peeeeto 80. 6.5. oe 
Lima to Ancon, includ- 

ing 21 miles destroyed 

by the Chilians.... 22 “ - 2,600,000 ‘ 
Chimbote to Suchiman . 30 “ 
Pacasmayo to Yonan and ~ 

Guadalupe. ...... 66 “ 
Salavery to Truxillo and 

MEN. 456 SS 5 a. . 
Paytato Piura ..... 4a * “ 2,000,000 ‘ 


Total line in operation . 790 miles 


of which it is not possible, with the data 
at command, to estimate the precise cost, 





sum is known. These enterprises, if fin- 
ished according to the original contracts, 
will embrace the continuation of the fol- 
lowing lines, viz : — 


The Juliaca and Sta. 





Rosa to Cuzco... . . 206 mls. tl. cost to be $25,000,000 
Chimbote to Recuay. . . 135 “ ” - 24,000,000 
The Salavery to be extd. 32 “ = “ 3,400,000 
Previous data brought 

ee a 790 “ = = 73,200,000 
Making a tl. distance of 1163 miles at a cost of $125,600,000 

g 3 s 


or more than $108,000 per mile for build- 
ing works that should have been finished 
and equipped for less than one-half that 
sum. 

The most important of these works, 
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that from Callao va Lima to Oroya in sionary. A professional friend assures me 
the valley of the Jauja, has just: been that of four men who entered that forest 
completed under contract with the Bond- last year only one returned to tell what 
holders’ Syndicate of London. This line, they met in its awful depths — his camera 
running from the and the bad smelling 
principal port of the chemicals of his pho- 


country through its 
capital, enters a re- 
gion famed for its 
fertility in the pro- 


tographic outfit being 
too much for the sen- 
sitive stomachs of 
those elevated be- 


duction of wheat and 
other cereals, while 
it is within easy reach 
of the celebrated sil- 
ver mines of the Cer- 
ro de Pasco; a de- 
posit of wealth that 
has yielded $2,000,- 
ooo a year under the 
rude system of the 
Spaniards, and once 
properly developed a 
will put the state in A Lime Beauty. the extraordinary 
affluent circum- grants already made 
stances for all coming time. The Jauja_ to its demands, takes farther advantage of 
Valley is moreover a celebrated place of the necessities of the country to attempt 
resort for consumptives, who, before the coercing the Peruvian Congress to give 
completion of the railroad, had braved 
the severe storms of the upper Andes 
to reach its wonderful recuperating 
climate. At the present time the 
prolongation of the line is in abey- 
ance, but surveys are in progress for 
continuing the Oroya Railroad, va 
Chanchamayo and Tarma, 120 miles, 
over a second summit 14,000 feet 
above sea level, to the head of steam- 
boat navigation at the foot of the falls 
of the Perené, 1,000 feet above the 
surface level of the Atlantic, from 
which it is distant about 3,000 miles ; 
thus giving eastern Peru and indeed 
the whole country an outlet, by the 
Amazon River system, to the great 
basin of the world’s commerce, in ad- 
dition to its Pacific ports. Forty 
miles of this survey must be made 
through forest occupied by the horrible 
Campas Indians, now recognized as 
cannibals; we have the right, there- 
fore, to learn within the year, whether 
the rugged camp life of the civil en- 
gineer makes him as palatable in the 
anthropophagical ménu as the more 
sedentary habits of the Christian mis- 


ings. The portraits 
accompanying this 
sketch will protect 
the missing men 
against suspicion of 
remaining in such 
society by voluntary 
choice. 
Meantime, the 
Bondholders’ Syndi- 
cate, having sharp- 
ened its appetite on 
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View of Lima, looking towards the Sea. 


up to its use for a song the proceeds of 
the silver mines of the Cerro de Pasco, 
conveyed to them by the dictator, Ygle- 
sias, who, having despoiled the country 
in his treaty with Chile, would have con- 
tinued the robbery with the assistance 
of the Syndicate, if his rout by Caceres 





an ree — - 


Mansion-House on a Sugar Plantation. 


had not delivered the nation from his 
hands and those of his co-conspirators. 
It is unnecessary to instruct the intelli- 
gent reader concerning the contract be- 
tween the Bondholders’ Syndicate and 
the Government of Peru. It has been 
the subject of public discussion during 
the past five years.! As yet, the terms 





of it have not been filled on either side. 
Grace has not succeeded in securing the 
necessary funds for fulfilling his share of 
the agreement, nor has Peru been able 
to furnish the annual quota of cash pay- 
ments promised by her government. 
Last February, an agent of Peru, Don 
Luis Larrafiagua, was authorized to 
make sale in London of certain con- 
cessions. He has reported it to be 
unwise in his opinion to pursue a course 
which places such enterprises in the 
hands of private corporations com- 
posed almost wholly of foreigners ; he 
recommends asking a loan in the mar- 
kets of Europe, through an “established 
house like the Rothschilds,” or some 
other of similar high character, to aid 
the government of Peru in constructing 
works on its own account. Mr. Larra- 
Nagua starts out with the complacent 
assumption that the credit of the 
country has been re-established by the 
operation of the contract with the British 
Syndicate, through foreclosure of mort- 
gages and the surrender of every piece 
of property worth cataloguing. ‘The sin- 
cere friend of Peru must caution the 
1 A fair statement of the terms of the ‘‘ Grace Contract” 


may be found in the Mew York ae Monthly for 
August, 1890, over the signature of I. N. F. 
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republic not to repeat the old mistake, 
even if it be possible to succeed in the 
attempt. Peru has no credit either at 
home or abroad. The method of can- 
celling its old debt without payment has 
not raised its financial position one whit 
higher than if it had practised absolute 
repudiation. It cannot raise a loan. 
But suppose it were possible, with the 
endorsement of a great banking house, 
to do so, what would be the result? 
Exactly what it has already been, —a 
result not limited to Peru, but illustrated 
in the ruined credit or low financial con- 
dition of every Latin-American nation 
that has placed itself in the hands of 
European money lenders; the fate of 
Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Columbia, 
Costa Rica and Mexico; a fate from 
which Chile has barely escaped (if in- 
deed it does escape) by the use of pirat- 
ically acquired wealth and foreign per- 
sonal interest, which pledges a character 
for credit acceptable abroad. 

When Balta was defeated for the presi- 
dency in 1872, and Pardo was elected to 
succeed him, an attempt was made by 
members of the Balta cabinet to maintain 
the old regime and prevent the inaugu- 
ration of the president elect, because from 
the influx of money through the channel 
of a loan they had been lining their pock- 
ets, and naturally disliked to surrender that 
chance to others. Balta was murdered 
by members of his cabinet because he 
refused to lend himself to the outrage, 
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Choir of Lima Cathedral, — Old Spanish Wood-Carving. 


and the brothers Gutierez undertook the 
dictatorship. Then the virtue of the 
Peruvian people, Congress and citizens, 
asserted itself in the terrible indignation 
that visited that infamous family, and put 





Pardo. 


PRESIDENT OF PERU, 1872-76. 


Pardo in the seat to which they had 
elected him. 

But the results of that success in bor- 
rowing money did not end in the July 
emeute of 1872, and in the loss of credit 
for the nation. Continually, from time 
to time, there appears in the 
arena of Peruvian history the 
senile figure of a wonderfully 
persistent demagogue, Nich- 
olas Pierola, who as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet of Balta 
received from Meiggs vast 
sums of money in return for 
the allotment of contracts, 
and has not outlived the 
hope of once more robbing 
the treasury to enrich himself 
and his friends — not cer- 
tainly with any funds at pre- 
sent in sight, but as the agent 
of the French Jew, Dreyfus, 
who seems possessed with a 
singular belief that if he can 
regain influence in Peru he- 
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defeated in the contest for the presidency of the 
republic, he incited an insurrection of troops, which 
lasted two hours and cost some valuable and some 
worthless lives, but as usual without injury to the 

hero Pierola. This last attempt led to his ar- 


A FS rest by an exasperated government, who treated 
/ = . e . . . 
ai , . him with such merciful consideration that: he had 
Porter. yg q : : ino in w 1 i 
ry m-~ no difficulty in escaping in woman’s clothing. 
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Upper Amazon. 
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may recover his 
lost shekels. Pie- 
rola once stole a vessel of the Peruvian 
navy from the harbor of Callao, and in 
his iron-clad ran away from an English 
wooden tub, which compelled him to 
flee for the shore and make his escape 
from pursuit as a pirate. He has posed 
as a candidate for the presidency of 
the republic, and been beaten; has been 
trusted to command troops in the field 
of battle and exhibited remarkable spry- 
ness in escaping from harm; he was 
involved in the assassination of the ex- 
president Pardo; and when he was lately 


Amazon Indian. 








In 1890, an enterprising American estab- 
lished the Peruvian Mail newspaper in Lima, 
for which there seemed a reasonable demand 
in the English-speaking colony of the coast, 
to whom it made a convenient means of 
transmitting local news in their own lan- 
guage. 


The plant and lists were shortly 
bought by other parties and converted 
into an insolent revolutionary instrument 
of the Dreyfus-Pierola faction. Ob- 
served by the government with a dig- 
nified forbearance, it passed a fitful 
life, until on the final disappearance 
of its hero in petticoats, with the 
sinews of its strength, it fell by the 
way, and has not since been known 
among men. Pierola is an example 
of misplaced mercy, an illustration of 
the gentleness of his race. But he is 
also an eyxmple of what is to be ex- 
pected in Peru if any attention is 
given to the temptation to raise a loan. 
There is but one way for Peru to 
rebuild her fallen fortunes with foreign 
assistance ; it is to invite capital by 
reasonable concessions to build up 
public works within her borders, and 
allow the investors to manage their 








own capital under the protection and 
obligations of the laws of the repub- 
lic. She will thus secure the most 
rapid development of her wonderfully 
fertile lands, with the attendant in- 
crease of her population. These are 
the elements of her future wealth. But 
these enterprises must be _ controlled 
by the men who furnish the means of 
building the works, just as similar affairs 
are managed in other countries. So soon 
as the government undertakes to control 
the disbursement of a loan, the parties in 
interest will be in panic. Peru must learn 
that national reputation can have secure 
foundation only on national character : 
that in her case it means the entire re- 
building of a ruined state. She will have 
to be patient and be contented to share 
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A mountain mode of wearing the manta. 


fairly with those who, while helping her 
in helping themselves, insist on having 
the management of their own investments. 
When she has a reputation established 
for integrity in dealing with investors she 
may assume that she possesses credit — 
not before ; and that is not yet. 

A leading New York banker has de- 
clared that no contract can be made with 
a South American state that will not be 
repudiated on a legal technicality, when 
it suits the state to do so; that, in one 
way or another, the state always avoids its 
obligations. The statement is unjust and 
false. In a long intercourse with the 
officers of the Peruvian government, I 
have found them singularly sensitive in 
protecting those who have trusted them 
in contracts, — one of the best evidences 
of the fact being found in the readiness 
of foreign contractors to re-enter upon 
new contracts when the old have been 
finished. In some instances rival foreign 
influences have induced the government 
to pursue courses that we have thought 
not in accordance with our American 
interests ; that is a condition we must ex- 
pect to meet in the markets of all the na- 
tions of the world. Thus when the 
United States asked for a reciprocity 
treaty, the subject was referred to the 
Lima Chamber of Commerce for advice. 
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One would suppose that such a tribunal 
would be the natural source of counsel in 
the premises. On the contrary, it threw the 
consideration of questions affecting Amer- 
ican trade into the hands of our most de- 
termined commercial antagonists —a 
court in which the mutual interests of 
Peru and the United States were adjudi- 
cated by the representatives of German, 
French, and English houses established 
in Lima, who saw in American success the 
loss of their own hold upon the country. 
But Peru in its present condition is a 
fair subject for indulgence on the part of 
other nations. Its revenues have been 
greatly reduced by the general poverty, 
through which the imposts have fallen off, 
and every sol attainable is required for 
the most economical administration of 
the government. Fora time there seems 
but little on which we can justly ask re- 
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duction of duties or for which we can give 
any value in return. A late congress put 
a prohibitory tariff on lard. This was 
correct patriotic policy on the part of 
Peruvian statesmen. ‘The country is well 
adapted to hog raising; but American 
lard has beendaid down at Peruvian ports 
for so low 

a figure, that 

no induce- 

ment exist- 

ed to encour- 
age the native 
producer. 
Since the Chi- 
lian war we 
have sold them 
a good deal of 
wheat, flour and 
lumber ; but the 
opening of the 
central transan- 
dine railroad line 
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of interest to the nation to protect the 
industry, on American principles. 

In a few years, under the present con- 
dition of development, the United States 
and Peru will enter on a system of reci- 
procity in trade of which neither country 
has to-day any just appreciation. Amer- 
e ican lumber, wheat, cotton 
fabrics, canned food for the 
mines, and agricultural and 
all other kinds of machinery 
will be exchanged for the 
sugar, tobacco, rice, cotton, 
coffee, and cocoa of Peru, 
and the tonic coca and 
other medicinal herbs and 
the superb cabinet woods, 
not yet accessible to the 
ports. 

The governments of our 
southern neighbors make a 
great mistake in putting high 
duties on articles that should 
be made helpful in the eleva- 
tion of the lower classes of 
the population. The system 
does not materially increase 
the revenues, and it does 
prohibit the introduction of 
civilizing influences, and 
confirm the depression of 
Thus, the houses of this class, 








An Indian Aristocrat. 


laborers and artisans, are almost entirely desti- 
tute of furniture, because there is no such thing 
in the country as the cheap and pretty comforts 
that help make the home of the American laborer. 
An American chamber set, that can be bought 
in the United States for twenty-five or even 
fifteen dollars, will be held in Lima at ten times 
that amount. The custom house appraisement 
regards with lofty disdain the actual cost of the 
article, and places an arbitrary value on it asa 
basis of assessment. A table worth three dollars 
is liable to be appraised at any price from 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars, and the duty 

is ad valorem ; the result is an exhibition of 

misery where no misery should exist, and 


into a wheat growing region, justifies the 
refusal to admit American grains with- 
out duties. The Pacific coast of Peru 
is rich in petroleum, which until lately 
has been furnished by Americans; but 
the excellent quality of the native article, 
under the perfect system of refinement 
introduced by English capital, makes it 


an absence of high morale among the 
poor, who are without the incentives to 
industry that the possibility of making a 
beautiful home opens to the working man 
in the United States. If such articles were 


admitted, for a term of years, on a free or 
nearly free list, the effect would be to cre- 
ate a necessity for them and the ambition 
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to obtain them, with the ultimate result of 
improvement in the condition of the poor 
and an advance in civilization, with the 
attending appetite for comforts and luxu- 
ries and an impulse in production as well 
as in duty paying imports. 

In March of the present year, an Eng- 
lish commission reported to the Bond- 
holders’ Syndicate in London the result 
of an exploration made for the purpose 
of locating colonization lands to the ex- 
tent of 6,000,000 acres, which had been 
ceded them by the government of Peru. 
The attempt to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of that report cannot be re- 
garded with indifference by this country ; 
nor should it be permitted by the govern- 
ment of Peru, which must certainly, in 
common with all Americans, wish to see 
only the best type of civiliza- 
tion established on this west- 
ern continent. These English 
commissioners have coolly re- 
commended the introduction 
of modern slavery by means 
of the infamous coolie system, 
that exists, to the infinite 
shame of the British govern- 
ment, in the Demerara col- 
ony. They have located cen- 
tres of colonization upon the 
head waters of the Amazon, 
in heavily timbered regions, 
and to these points propose 
the introduction of “ trained 
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Puno Cathedral on Lake Titicaca, 12,300 above the sea. 


planters, with a command of labor and 
judiciously backed by capitalists,” who 
shall import Chinese and Hindoo coolies, 
for the service of the plantations. Con- 
sidering the results thus far produced 
by the English Syndicate, we may fairly 
believe that such an inhuman system 
of colonization as this commission has 
outlined will live for awhile solely in 


the dreams of men who have stocks 
and bonds for sale. The lands desig- 
nated for the purpose are heavily 


timbered with hard woods unfit for build- 
ing uses, and filled with an undergrowth 
of dense jungle ; they are, moreover, 3,000 
miles from the ocean. At the best they 
are twelve days by steamer from the lati- 
tude of Panama. If we may estimate the 
cost of clearing the lands selected, by refer- 
ence to the cost of similar work in a better 
climate with hired Chinese labor, as for 
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instance in the valleys of Oregon, it is 
safe to say that none of it can be put un- 
der cultivation for less than sixty pounds 
per acre. ‘The extraordinary character 
of the project is more apparent when it is 
known that more than 20,000,000 acres 
of cultivable land, accessible to water of 
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irrigation from fifty abundant streams, lie 
along the Pacific coast, within easy reach 
of excellent harbors, and only seven days 
distant from Panama with the present 
tardy schedules of the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s fleet. All this won- 
derful coast region was cultivated by the 
subjects of the Inca rule. Wherever you 
traverse the vast and fertile desert of the 
zona seca you meet evidences of the value 
set on every acre accessible to water. 
On all the little hillocks, above the water 
levels, are found the habitations of the 
people crowded above the irrigable con- 
tours, to save the watered lands below for 
crops. 

In the valley of the Santa, Mr. John 
Meiggs (brother of Don Enrique) re- 
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stored one of the ancient Inca 

ditches, and thus gave water to three 

important sugar plantations; that 
nearest the coast, Palo Seco, had built 
the most extensive sugar machinery in 
the world, and when the Chilian war 
burst upon the nation the estate bore a 
valuation of $5,000,000, of which every 
improvement was destroyed by the Chil- 
jan navy. 

The Peruvian government has lately 
made important concessions for the irri- 
gation of the arid lands in the valleys of 
the Tumbez, Chira, and Piura rivers, 
concessions from which our own govern- 
ment may well take a lesson, recognizing, 
as they do, that the substantial strength 
of the country must rest on agriculture 
as its base. These valleys are inhabited 
by a mild people, who have taken kindly 
to the arts of civilized life, but retain a 

é singular sense of 

ZA racial purity and 
independence. An 
interesting instance 
of this trait may be 
found in the Indian 
city of Catacaos, 
with its population 
of 25,000 aborigi- 
nes, among whom 
are scattered not 
more than a dozen 
families of whites, 
although there is in- 
timate intercourse 
with the neighbor- 
ing towns in the 
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y. No girl of Catacaos dare present 
he world an illegitimate child, of which 
the father is white ; such an event works 
her social ruin. Nor is her punishment 
a silent scorn alone; no indignity is too 
great for her punishment all the days of 
her life that she may pass in that com- 
munity. 

The first white man who attempted to 
settle in Catacaos in trade experienced a 
sullen but rather formidable resentment 
against the intrusion from those quiet and 
really gentle people. He built his house, 
like all the others, of adobe. Silently 
and in the night they attacked the soluble 
walls of his mansion, as Gulliver extin- 
guished conflagration among the Lillipu- 
tians, and with equal success. But life 
has taught them better, and now they 
make no trouble for intruders. 

The climate of northern Peru is the 
ideal climate of this earth. ‘The trade 
wind blowing through the snow-capped 
Andes rushes on towards the western sea ; 
but a rarefaction of the atmosphere over 
the desert between the mountains and the 
ocean draws in the cooled soft air after it 
has been tempered by the vaporizations 
of the Pacific, and one rides all day long 
in the desert enjoying every breath of the 
delicious breeze that has no parallel in 
any ouner part of the world. 

Peru is the country of the future for 
the American. He is cordially welcomed 
by the best elements of the population, 
who see in him a sympathizer in the 
Peruvian’s struggles with the Chilian as 
also in his present difficulties. ‘The Pa- 
cific coast awaits the energy and enter- 
prise of the Yankee, who will find here a 
climate invigorated with abundant ozone, 
and a soil worked with the minimum of 
labor. 

The peculiar cotton of the northern 
department of Peru has found its way, in 
the last two years, to the American mar- 
ket, where it in no wise interferes with 
the native staple, as it is used for a pur- 
pose that no other article seems to serve 
in the same way ; for adding brilliancy of 
lustre and softness of texture to woollen 
fabrics. Up to 1890 this singular and 
beautiful article was monopolized by the 
I:nglish manufacturer, so that previous to 
that year the importation of it into the 
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United States was almost unknown, not 
exceeding a hundred bales in ’89, while 
in the first three months of this year we 
imported six thousand bales directly from 
the cotton fields. ‘The seed of this plant 
has been tried in other regions, but has 
proved a failure in every experiment. 
The dryness of the atmosphere and the 
uniform continuity of heat have created 
a new variety of staple differing from 
everything before known of this plant. 
It is not a short staple, nor yet is it as 
long as our sea-island cotton. It is 
known as “ Peruvian Cotton”; the thread 
is spiral and crisp, like wool, with a 
brilliant lustre that imparts to the fine 
merino underwear for which it is greatly 
in demand a silky gloss by reason of 
which it is often called “silk flannel.” 

If nature has evolved a new variety 
of cotton out of the climatic conditions 
of northern Peru, it has shown equal favor 
to the coffee plant, which has always been 
supposed to require an altitude of from 
two thousand to four thousand feet above 
the level of the On the coast of 
Peru, the coffee of Guadalupe commands 
fifty cents a pound at the plantation. It 
is a divine drink! Unhappily but little 
is raised, and all that is bought up years 
before it is grown. ‘The same results 
were obtained in the valley of the Chira, 
but a flood carried the entire plantation 
out to sea. ‘The reputation of the coffee- 
raising capacity of the region has at- 
tracted foreign attention, so that when 
the irrigation works have been perfected, 
the coffee of Peru will visit the world with 
new inspiration. 

The entire coast is adapted to sugar ,— 
which is now all sent to England by the 
Straits in the steamers of the Liverpool 
Company, — tobacco, maize, vegetables of 
every kind, rice, and all tropical fruits, of 
which some rare ones are peculiar to Peru, 
such as the chirimolia, which combines the 
beauty and flavor of the pineapple, ba- 
nana, and strawberry. ‘The vine grows 
luxuriantly ; the wines of Peru are famous 
all over South America, while the different 
classes of white brandy are famous every- 
where, —the Fisco, Italia and Moscatel. 
At Lambayeque in the north are two 
haciendas, in which the Arabian breed 
of horses brought into the country by 


sea. 
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the early Spaniards still thrives in its 
purity. 

The coast of Peru as the traveller sees 
it to-day is the same coast that fell under 
the blighting view of Pizarro. He will 
follow nearly the same course, enter the 
same bays, and look upon the same bold, 
brown cliffs, rising from the sea a hundred 
to three hundred feet. But all is changed ; 
the territory that supported twelve mil- 
lions of contented, because industrious, 
people, now gives a poor subsistence to 
three millions. ‘The plains that roll away 
towards the distant Andes, showing only 
the arid sands of a sterile desert, were 
visions of loveliness to the conqueror, 
under the influence of fifty life-giving 
streams that brought them water from 
the melting snows and the rains that fell 
on the western slopes of the Cordillera. 
As he passes the outlet of the valleys he 
will catch glimpses of the beauty that 
once adorned the whole land. 

With the exception of less than a hun- 
dred miles in the North, the whole coast 
of Peru, extending more than a thousand 
miles, from three and a half south lati- 
tude to eighteen, is in what is known as 
the zona seca; this “dry zone” is vis- 
ited by rain once in five to seven years, 
and under its benign influence the brown 
desert suddenly becomes a_ flowering 
prairie, to which for a week or two you 
hesitate to apply the title of “ desert.” 
The weeds grew so tall the rider ahorse- 
back cannot see over them; but they 
disappear as suddenly as they came when 
the rain ceases and the surface of the 
ground has become dry. 

The coast desert of Peru is from sixty 
to a hundred miles wide, and contains 
within its limits the most considerable 
cities of the republic. On its western 
edge rises the coast range of the Andes 
fifteen thousand feet into the upper space. 
Crossing this range you come into the 
region known as the Sierra, stretching 
away seventy miles farther to the east in 
varying levels of four thousand and nine 
thousand feet above the ocean, to the 
great central range of the mountains, 
which now rise twenty thousand feet, on 
the eastern side of which you reach the 
Puna, ten thousand to fourteen thousand 
feet above sea level and distant eighty to 
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a hundred and twenty- miles from the 
“Cordillera,” the grand eastern range 
with peaks stretching more than twenty- 
two thousand feet above the general sur- 
face of your world and mine. Still farther 
east is the forest region of the country, 
inhabited by some thriving colonies of 
whites and by unfriendly savages, of whom 
the Campas have been already mentioned. 
The Puna is a cold and cheerless region ; 
yet here was the seat of the Inca civil- 
ization, the highest development this con- 
tinent had known at the date of its dis- 
covery, and probably the highest of which 
the American Indian was_ susceptible. 
Here was the great Lake Titicaca, on the 
coasts and islands of which are still to 
be found the ruins of that Cyclopean 
architecture which will bear solemn, si- 
lent testimony against the Christian sav- 
age so long as the world stands. 

At the head of a deep bay on the west 
side of ‘Titicaca is the cathedral city of 
Puno, with six thousand inhabitants living 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. ‘They are generally descendants 
of Inca ancestry, cherishing the confident 
belief that Atahualpa will return to govern 
his faithful chiidren, while putting on all 
the cunning semblance of Christian de- 
votees. ‘The cathedral is the highest in 
the world. The climate about Lake 
Titicaca is cold and gloomy, and the 
people miserably poor. ‘The potato grows 
well, but corn does not ripen. 

Arequipa, a city of the south, is in the 
Sierra, the high country between the 
coast range and the central cordillera, 
and is nine thousand feet above sea level. 
Like Puno it is the capital of a depart- 
ment of the same name, and like it also 
is connected with the coast by a railroad. 
Its massive stone houses, spacious patios, 
projecting balconies, enormously wide 
carriage entrances and vaulted ceilings, 
recall the days of Spanish domination, 
of which they are the monuments. It is 
the most pretentious city of Peru outside 
of Lima, and the only town in the repub- 
lic besides the capital that knows the 
luxury of any wheel vehicle for purposes 
of pleasure or passenger carriage. Like 


all Peruvian towns its houses are white- 
washed, its streets and sidewalks narrow 
and crooked, but boasting the convenience 
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of a street railroad. Its population of 
thirty-five thousand is ambitious, and not 
altogether patient under the custom of 
selecting the presidents of the republic 
from Lima. 

‘Truxillo, near the coast, four hundred 
miles north of the capital of the repub- 
lic, is a peculiar city in some respects. 
Founded by Pizarro, it was named by 
him for the old Spanish city of his birth, 
and was peopled by a class of Spaniards 
in every way superior to the vagabonds 
who followed the personal fortunes of 
the conqueror. ‘Their descendants have 
maintained the purity of their blood with 
great pride and success. ‘To be told in 
Peru, “I am a Truxillian,” is to say, “I 
am descended from a family of Spanish 
grandees.” The Truxillians are gener- 
ally blue eyed, with dark hair, fine teeth 
and stately presence. They are the 
handsomest people of the American con- 
tinent, and exhibit the proud conscious- 
ness of knowing it. ‘Truxillo is a cathe- 
dral town, of great beauty, its streets 
being wide, with spacious sidewalks, and 
crossing each other at right angles. The 
population of twelve thousand contains 
a greater proportion of whites than any 
other town of the republic. 

The city of Piura was the first organ- 
ized municipality founded by Pizarro. 
He had landed at the island of Puna 
in the delta of the Guayaquil river, 
fought with and defeated the savage 
natives of the region, then crossed to the 
Tumbez river and found a climate that 
in that month of September was not 
healthy for his men; and again had 
traversed the desert to the south and 
fallen upon the promising valley of the 
Chira, where he hoped to establish him- 
self; but was again defeated by the fever 
of the district. Meantime stories came 
to him of a salubrious climate and a won- 
derfully productive soil, and again he 
struck camp and started on the march 
still farther to the south, till he reached 
the famous valley of the Piura. But the 
people had heard of him and opposed his 
passage with an army of all the tribes in 
the region. The Archangel Michael, 
seeing how things were going, took a 
hand and saved the day for the Christian 
hosts. In gratitude the saintly conqueror 
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named the city San Miguel de Piura. It 
is in the midst of an unpromising desert, 
but sends away the most valuable unman- 
ufactured exports of the nation, in its 
cotton, goat-skins and fruits. It is a well 
built city of twelve thousand inhabitants, 
among whom are the most influential 
citizens of the republic. 

Callao on the coast owes its importance 
to the fact of its being the port of Lima, 
the capital of Peru. It handsome 
city of thirty-six thousand people, with 
the finest harbor accommodations in the 
way of docks and conveniences for load- 
ing and unloading ships that exist on the 
south Pacific coast. A mile of dock-wall 
is traversed by three lines of railway 
track ; eighteen steam-cranes, eight hy- 
drants for supplying water to shipping, 
a light-house and capstans give all the 
facilities for commerce that can be re- 
quired. But Callao is still without a 
drainage system or any decent, whole- 
some method of disposing of its filth. 
It is at ten o’clock at night the foulest 
place for vile odors on the face of the 
earth. Then all the scavengers are 
cleaning out the various receptacles from 
the houses and the whole atmosphere is 
enlivened with the most tumultuous mass 
of stenches. When to this are added the 
odors of sulphuretted hydrogen, that fill 
the atmosphere at times from a volcanic 
disturbance below the waters of the har- 
bor, you are ready to cry that “hell is 
empty and all the devils are here!” This 
condition of Callao is a serious reflection 
on the public spirit of the town. Of 
the population of Callao a considerable 
element is foreign, and merchants of 
means who have made their wealth in 
Callao. 

Lima, six miles inland from Callao, is 
popularly known as the Paris of South 
America. Its women are the most beau- 
tiful and the gayest ; its men are the best 
educated, give more attention to the 
sciences, and are the most extensively 
travelled in that continent. Its theatre 
and opera are always of the highest 
order; its diamonds are of the purest 
water, and it shares with New York the 
claim of being the greatest diamond mart 
on the Western Hemisphere. In archi- 
tecture it is on Moorish lines, ornamented 
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with the Italian’s taste and his pencil. In 
color, the tone of the whole city is that of 
gladness itself; it is as bright as the sun 
without being white. It is hard to realize 
that you are looking on adobe walls when 
you are in a Lima street; yet it is so. 
This class of construction admits of great 
facility in moulding, and, there being no 
rain to speak of, is enduring. ‘The lower 
stories of the houses are thus built, and 
when it is necessary to go higher the 
upper portion will be of bamboo, stuc- 
coed with mud; then all is handsomely 
finished in plaster of Paris, in which the 
country abounds. The furnishing of a 
Lima house belonging to one of the 
wealthy is generally in brighter colors 
than the American of the North affects. 
The luxury is great, the houses being 
splendid palaces. If the women are gay, 
they are also extremely dignified ; they 
are the most intelligent of their sex in 
Latin America, and are the most charm- 
ing companions in the drawing-room, 
where the desire to please is stimulated 
by the hospitality of their tempers. Lima 
streets are all well paved, but the side- 
walks are narrow, compelling the passen- 
ger to often take to the driveway to pass 
the man he meets. Club life is an insti- 
tution of Lima as of other civilized com- 
munities ; but the Lima gentleman is fond 


of his home. 

In concluding these notes on Peru it 
seems well to say that as attention to that 
interesting country is increasing in our 
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commercial circles, there is one great de- 
mand for the present in all the South 
American continent—a need that was 
stated by Mr. Charles R. Flint, in a 
speech delivered in Boston last January 
before the Merchants’ Club. He said: 
“The largest customer of South Amer- 
ica is the United States. Our merchants 
make their importations through the use 
of English bankers’ credits. For the us¢ 
of these credits they pay as high as three- 
quarters of one per cent., and foreign 
banks reap these great profits at a mini 
mum risk. ‘This system results in a loss 
to America of interest and differences in 
exchange as well as in commissions, all 
of which could be saved by an_inter- 
national system of banking arranged with 
the states of South and Central America.’ 

The institution of the Pan-American 
Congress and the subsequent organiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Bureau, has 
been regarded with intense interest by 
the intelligent classes of Peru, who have 
welcomed the movement as an extension 
of the fraternal hand from her great friend 
and neighbor. ‘There has resulted as an 
effect the establishment of more intimate 
relations between the business men of 
Lima and the American mauufacturer, 
whose agent, the Yankee drummer, is now 
an institution of Lima and the important 
towns of the seva seca, while the origi 
nator, our late Secretary of State, is re 
garded in Peru as the greatest of living 
statesmen. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE 


VIEW OF THE 


SAHARA. 


By Hilarion Michel. 


T WAS with curiosity and 

< interest, during my 
eighteen months of 
travel in the Sahara, 
that I contemplated 
the desert, and found 
that the contempla- 
tion of the unknown, 
though seemingly de- 
prived of all attraction, and as barren as 
it well can be, affords a certain satisfac- 
tion to the heart eager to penetrate the 
depths of a country involved in an at- 
mosphere of mystery. 

A charm of peculiar character is found 
in the nudity of nature and in the feeling 
of liberty which one experiences when, as 
it were, out of the world, and relieved of 
all duties and social rules, he engages in 
1 free, adventurous life, and breathes of 
all the winds which come across his way. 
rhe desert traveller has a feeling in com- 
mon with the veteran sailor who finds his 
charms of life in the aspect of the seas 
and murmur of the waves. In another 
aspect, life is but a constant study, here 
of social, scientific, or artificial matters ; 
there, of the strange sights and odd 
scenes of an outside world. 

The general ideas of that boundless 
desert have long been erroneous and per- 
plexed through lack of knowledge. ‘The 
Sahara appears to the general imagination 
as an immense plain of shifting sand, 
entirely uninhabitable ; but this opinion 
must be considerably modified in the 
same ratio that the features of the coun- 
try are brought to light. 

The Sahara, the centre of the most 
torrid zone, nominally bounded by the 
Nile, is the wildest region of that im- 
mense belt of deserts which extends un- 
interruptedly from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the east of Siberia, cut only by some 
watercourses. It stretches parallel to the 
Mediterranean, separated from it by from 
fifty to two hundred miles of mountainous 
regions, and covers an area about equal 
to the triple extension of the latter sea. 





Discarding all anomalous or unauthen- 
ticated native statements, but reinforcing 
our stock of knowledge with the most re- 
liable data of the caravan leaders, we 
reckon that no less than one hundred 
and twenty-five oases of some importance 
are thriving through the vast regions of 
the Great Desert, supporting a population, 
settled or nomadic, of about 3,500,000. 
We understand by oases every town or 
city, generally surrounded by a belt of 
vegetation. As to the domestic vegeta- 
tion, it may be reckoned at 20,000,000 
palms, and 10,000,000 fruit-bearing trees 
of other varieties. However, probably 
not more than 1-300 of its whole surface 
is inhabited or cultivated. 

The tees growing wild are, in the 
main, as follows: 

The Tala (acacia arabica, or gum tree). 
The heat in summer causes an unusual 
fermentation of sap in this tree, which 
then breaks out of the bark, and, as it 
coagulates promptly under the effects of 
the southern winds, the trunk 
covered with it; 

The Bethoum (pistacia atlantica) tree, 
growing from fifty to eighty feet high ; 

The Torfa (tamarix gallica) tree, grow- 
ing in the river-beds, and acquiring great 
proportions ; 

The Attel (tamarix articulata), also a 
large tree, growing in the river- beds. 
Out of its wood the Saharans make their 
dishes and utensils ; 

The Zaita (limonastrum guyonianum), 
a bush of medium size, spreading like a 
large vine, which springs from the sandy 
beds of dried-up lakes ; 

The Sedra (zizyphus lotus, or jujube 
bush), which grows in the depressions of 
land ; 

The Alanda (ephedra alata), a coni- 
ferous bush, whose shoots are eaten by 
the camels ; 

The Retam (retama durioei), a bush 
which forms forests in some depressions, 
and whose leaves afford food for the 
travellers’ camels. 


is about 
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The luxuriance of many oases is 
generally contrasted with the barrenness 
of the desert. But however barren be 
that rugged waste in summer, so rich is 
its soil that, the day following a rainfall, 
wild grass is observed growing, especially 
in the depressions ; but that frail vegeta- 
tion which springs up with the sunshine 
of to-day is scorched by the sunshine of 
to-morrow. However, the general surface 
of the Sahara, so parched and fiery in 
summer, wears a mantle of green on all 
places uncovered by arid sand after the 
first autumnal rainfall. It preserves its 
green aspect during all the winter, and 
from that verdure the Bedouins, those tra- 
ditional shepherds of the desert, derive 
their only means of life, the food for 
their numerous herds of cattle, — the only 
thing which that immense waste affords 
to humanity. 

In May, the burning sun scorches the 
wild grass; rain no longer enriches the 
soil; and, as a result, the Bedouins are 
compelled to draw northward and sell the 
greater part of their cattle, with which 
they supply the markets of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and many of 
Europe. 

The strong saline quality of the water 
found underground, the discovery of fos- 
sils and shells belonging strictly to marine 
families, the character of the tertiary 
strata, and the flatness and sandiness of 
the soil, are strong evidence for the theory 
that the Sahara was formerly the bottom 
of an inland sea. 

Its conformation is convex in the cen- 
tre, rising about four thousand feet above 
the sea, and sloping northwardly and 
southwardly with a gentle gradient. Ali 
its confines are barred by mountains or 
prominent lands, and its level averages 
over one thousand feet higher than the 
out-lying seas; whence we conjecture 
that the waters, closed on all sides, stag- 
nated, until its midmost crust heaved up, 
when they flowed off southward through 
the Niger to Timbuctoo, and northward 
through the gulf of Gabes. ‘The now 
dried- up Wad Messaura, whose bed 
forms an uninterrupted channel through 
almost the entire Sahara from ‘I'wat to 
Timbuctoo, where once it probably joined 
the Niger, seems to give more weight to 
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this hypothesis, as it appears perfectly 
logical that that river drained the last 
remaining waters. 

The physical configuration of the gen- 
eral surface exhibits also many diversified 
features. Raised mountain regions, rocky 
hills of granite, sandstone, limestone, or 
gypsum ; deep ravines, breaking into huge 
cliffs ; vast depressions of land and broad 
valleys forming temporary lakes when 
rain is abundant ; immense barren plains 
of sandy, pebbly, or hard soil, intersected 
by beds of former rivers; large tracts of 
sand hills, rising to considerable propor- 
tions, form the character of the face of 
the Sahara. 

From Southern Morocco to Adrar in 
the west, and Walata in the south, 
occupying the whole western centre, 
stretches the vast wilderness known as 
the Iguiden desert, whose only features 
are sand-hills, rising from fifty to four 
hundred feet. A long belt, curving 
southwardly, averaging one hundred and 
fifty miles in width, of the same wild, sandy 
land, crosses the whole centre north of 
Air, and joins this western desert to the 
Libyan desert in the east, the topog- 
raphy of which bears the same general 
features. With the exception of the 
Iguiden and Libyan deserts, not more 
than one-fifth of the rest of the Sahara 
is of sandy character. 

The rare clusters of life called oases, 
so distinctly scattered throughout the 
dead waste of the Sahara, are uncon- 
nected by any road or any regular means 
of communication, and are only visited 
by caravans three or four times a year. 
Each is a little world in itself like an 
island in the midst of a trackless sea. 
They are generally situated in a depres- 
sion of land or valley, where water may 
be more easily procured by natural or 
artificial means. In the winter running 
streams are filled, and if rain has been 
somewhat abundant, even small lakes are 
formed around the oases which, however, 
like about all the rivers in the Sahara, may 
be crossed dry-shod in summer. But “ ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention,’’ and 
the people of those isles of the desert 
prove in their system of water-works 


that, although isolated from the world and 
lacking in all that progress supplies to 
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our industries, they are not without in- 
genuity. 

In many places they withdraw from 
the sight of the torrid sun the stream 
which it would absorb, and make it run 


subterraneously. To this end, the bed 
of the stream is made into a canal and 
covered with flat stones and sand. The 
sand preserves the water in wonderful 
freshness by absorbing all the heat and 
radiating it as soon as the sun has dis- 
appeared. 

Subterraneous canals five or six feet 
high, called “ fegaghir,” are cut through 
the upper land or neighboring mounds, 
to drain the water they retain through 
into the main stream. Such canals are 
also built through the gardens in order to 
connect the various wells. The water 
which has already been used for irrigat- 
ing filters through into these canals, 
which lead it again into the wells. 

This is the general process of irriga- 
tion used throughout the Sahara, except 


in the oases situated at the foot of 
mountain ranges, which receive their 


supply of water through springs. 

I observed in general that the deeper 
the artesian wells were, the less saline 
the water was; from which I concluded 
that the superior strata only had been 
impregnated by the sea, which, to all 
appearances, once covered the surface of 
the desert. The depth at which water 
is found varies considerably. The sub- 
terranean sheet is generally found at 
from five to fifteen feet deep, while the 
water ascending from the artesian wells 
is found only at from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet deep. 

In the subterranean sheet of water the 
thermometer ascends in summer to from 
48° to 52° Fahrenheit, and from 52° to 
56° in the artesian wells, while the aver- 
age temperature of the ambient air is 48° 
during the night and 95° at noon in the 
shade. 

The general climate of the Sahara is 
very hot in summer and genial-in the 
winter. A long, glowing day, a warm, 


suffocating evening, fresh night and sweet 
morning, are the general atmospherical 
features of the summer. 

are July and 
the 
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often to 112° and 115° in the shade and 
138° in the sun, falling during the night 
to 50° or 60°. ‘The highest temperature 
I experienced was 124°. ‘The diurnal 
temperature in the winter fluctuates be- 
tween 45° and 65°; and averages during 
the night to 25°. Very rarely does the 
snow make its appearance. A _ native 
about forty years of age told me that he 
had seen snow but once, some thirty 
years before. The plains are as salubri- 
ous as the atmosphere in the cities sur- 
rounded by marshes is pernicious, es- 
pecially during the sammah (the forty 
canicular days) meaning the season of 


fever. From the emanations of the 
stagnating waters, the insufficient and 


adulterated food used for nourishment in 
that season, added to the utter uncleanli- 
ness of the rooms and the slovenliness 
of the people, originates a terrible fever 
called tsem, which causes one-half of 
the people to desert the cities, taking 


refuge in the plains and villages. ‘The 
nomads encamped in or around the 


oases leave the cities from June to Sep- 
tember; the Mozabite traders make no 
appearance during the same period, so 
that all trade and industry are stopped 
for about three months. However, the 
Saharan negroes, who are the oldest 
aborigines of the Sahara, being less lia- 
ble to contract the fever, remain faithful 
to their homes. 

The rare travellers avoid passing 
through the cities as if shunning the 
pest; and none would ever provide 
themselves with water there during the 
season. No caravan travels, for lack of 
pasture and water, in consequence of 
which the citizens attached to the soil 
are reduced to their own resources for 
subsistence, as no communication is held 
with the exterior country. ‘They have to 
lay in a stock of grain and dry meat 
called kalya, preserved in  goat-skins. 
When their provisions give out, before 
the Mozabites and nomads return from 
the North, carrying abundance of grain 
and leading herds of cattle into the 
cities, the poorest families have to live 
upon dates and figs exclusively. The 
rare traders doing business in summer 
sell at exorbitant price the scant provi- 
sions they have left, making selfish 
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speculation 
of life. 

The tsem is an intermittent fever, be- 
ginning with very cold shivers, to which 
succeeds an intense heat and abundant 
perspiration. ‘his lasts from eight to 
ten hours and is repeated generally every 
other day. As to the means to combat 
it, some empiric remedies are applied to 
no effect, and people resort most fre- 
quently to talismans, eating torn pages 
of the Koran or pieces of paper where- 
upon verses of the holy book are written. 
With respect to us, I dispensed every 
morning a quinine pill, as a preventive, to 
my companions, and advised them not to 
drink any water without previously boil- 
ing it or filtering it through pure sand. 
Coffee, the usual drink, was given a dash 
of whiskey. 

Among the other diseases observed 
there, the most prevalent are ophthalmia 
and constipation. ‘The former is caused 
principally by the equinoctial winds, and 
the latter by the abuse of dates as an 
article of food, which produces an inflam- 
mation of the bowels that the Mozabites 
combat by eating dog-flesh. | No proper 
remedy being used against the ophthalmia, 
such lack of care, added to the unclean- 
liness of the persons affected, causes 
many of them to lose one eye if not 
both. 

The sting of the scorpion is especially 
dangerous and often fatal during the can- 
icular days. These pedipalpi are found 
in swarms among the ruins and in the 
houses, which fact requires an every-day 
search by the inmates before going to 
sleep. This insect grows there to an ex- 
traordinary size and is sometimes seen 
three inches long. 

What a despondent situation when the 
thermometer ascends and fluctuates for 
five hours over 110 degrees Fahr. in the 
shade! The fiery breaths of the pestilen- 
tial simoon and of the infernal shihili 
(southern winds) sweeping the face like 
the blast of a furnace, produce sensations 
of burning. These winds, like the 
equinoctial sirocco, being destitute of all 
moisture, pervade the atmosphere with 
intense dryness, torturing the throat and 
lungs of the panting and dispirited 
traveller. Gasping for breath, he remains 
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in a state of prostration, until the terri- 
ble god of day has accomplished his 
daily course. ‘The blaze of the noontide 
sun is literally a torture, especially for 
the white races; during it no human 
being is to be seen out of doors; the 
would not stand the reflection of 
the sun or the licking heat of the air; 
the cities are buried in the silence of 
cemetery ; people seek the comfort of 
sleep, but often all in vain. 

Some of the natives who feel most 
affected by this extraordinary heat, dig 
sort of grave in their hovels or gardens 
refreshing couch. This kind of 
living grave is watered every morning to 
preserve its freshness, and then covered 
up with a close-fitting mat or fresh palm- 
leaves. Towards eleven o’clock its tem- 
porary occupant sinks into it, stretches 
himself entirely naked and shuts himself 
up from the outside world to pass the 
hottest hours in the indolence of a per- 
fect quiet, reclining in that tomb as we 
do in our hammocks. Several times I 
came across some of these tombs in the 
gardens, which were concealed by a sort 
of bower. 

As for me, who did not relish burying 
myself alive, I used during all the sum 
mer a goat-skin filled every day with 
fresh water by way of a pillow, but | 
scarcely bettered my comfort with that 
proceeding. 

The sammah, or 


eyes 


as a 


forty canicular days, 
seems to be the counterpart of the 
ramdam, with the difference that the 
latter means privation of food and the 
former privation of sleep. The flies and 
ants are more than one can bear during 
the day, while during the night one is 
tormented to rage by thousands of mos- 
quitos, or sleeps with the nightmare from 
fear of the scorpions. ‘The flies swarm 
in day time and the fan is constantly 
needed to drive them away. When 
writing, I had to cover my head with 
gauze and my hands with cloth. When eat- 
ing, they enter in at the ears, mouth and 
nose ; one eats, drinks and breathes them ; 
they run under the clothes along the 
arms and legs and down the neck, put- 
ting patience to a terrible test; all food 
left uncovered is spoiled by them. 

But the flies are like the fever tsem, — 
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they attack only the white races; the 
Saharan negroes hardly mind them, It 
is also during that torrid season that the 
latter hold their festivities; for the six 
previous months no marriage is cele- 
brated, as they all wait for that occasion 
to inaugurate their happy days. 

The climate outside the oases is 
vealthy, but one dies of thirst. ‘This oc- 
currence is quite frequent among the 
travellers who, losing their way, miss the 
well where they are to procure their 
supply of water for the continuation of 
their journey, or find the well dried up or 
filled with sand. It sometimes also hap- 
pens that the supply of water, generally 
scant, has been exhausted by a caravan 
recently passed’ In these 
whole caravans sometimes 
perish, after sucking the blood of their 
animals, the last means to which they 
Human skeletons are frequently 
met with by travellers, which, however, 
are never picked up or buried. 

The most thriving regions of northern 
Sahara are the groups of oases of Gou- 
rara, Deldul, and Wargla. The growth 
of the Lake Gourara group is estimated at 
1,500,000 palm-trees. Timimun, well 
known for its slave mart, is the main city 
of this group. About 800,000 palm-trees 
are enclosed in the five neighboring oases 
around the Lake Deldul, and 350,000 in 
the Wargla group. 

Westward of this section, there is 
another fertile region called Tafilala, in- 
habited by the Braber, an important 
\rabian nomad tribe. 

The tsem is prevalent in all those fer- 
tile regions. ‘There are in that latitude 
several lakes, called Gourara, Deldul, Ain- 
Dhob, El-Uguarta, ‘Tabelbelt, Daya 
Daura, and the Chotth around Wargla. 
These lakes have tributaries when it rains, 
but have no outlets, the water lying 
stagnant until it is absorbed by the sun. 
This produces the germs of that terrible 
disease, which at times affects one half 
of the population, and brings to many of 
them the eternal sleep. 

There is no doubt that subterranean 
small lakes are in existence, as well as an 
underground circulation of water through 
the permeable sands. In all oases a sub- 
terraneous sheet of water, sometimes 
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abundant, nourishes the roots of the 
forests of palms. 

Vill the Sahara at some future time be 
fertilized? It may be if the ‘Trans- 
Saharan railway, of which much is 
spoken in Algeria, becomes a reality, and 
if the process of irrigation inaugurated 
by the French in the northern part con- 
tinues to be successful. New oases have 
been formed where artesian wells have 
been dug, inducing the natives to settle 
around and raise palm-groves. Besides, 
vast tracts can be wooded with natural 
forests, for many different kinds of trees 
will grow in that climate.  Salt-loving 
trees and plants are also known, with 
which the soils of saline nature may be 
covered. 

As a matter of course, the more dense 
and numerous the forests become, the 
more rain will be attracted there, which 
is the principal problem to be solved for 
the fertilization. Strong protection must 
also be afforded to the and 
Berbers, who are the only able colonists 
fit for the climate and familiar with the 
country. The climate, distance, and 
lack of means of communication will 
still for a long time keep the doors of 
the desert shut to the European element 
of colonization. Hitherto the skirts of 
the desert have, indeed, been the barrier 
which has stopped the flow of European 
emigrants. 

Moreover, a stop must be put to the 
depredations of the Arab nomads and 
‘Tuariks, those bitter enemies of coloni- 
zation, who live in the desert waste like 
tigers in their dens, considering it as 
their traditional property, their safeguard 
and natural refuge against the northern 
invaders. 

The establishment of a rapid means of 
transit to replace that slow “ship of the 
desert,” as the natives term the camel, is 
the first step to be taken. A trans- 
Saharan railway is the only factor with 
which we can break through all the 
natural obstacles. ‘This medium will give 
a formidable impulse to commerce, and 
carry civilization into the darkest chaos 
of the world. It will reveal to those 
barbaric tribes the existence of another 
world, and of an advanced civilization that 
they ignore. It will initiate them into 
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commercial speculation, which is the 
agent of social relation. It will facilitate 
colonization and fertilization, and thus 
lead to great alterations in the condition 
of the country. 

This, with the progress of the age, will 
in time transform the Sahara, so that it 
will no longer be the Great Desert. But 
that colossal scheme is, and \ :1 still be 
for a long time, only in contemplation, and 
the crossing of the Sahara remains as yet, 
even for the natives, an enterprise of ex- 
treme hardihood and terrible hardship. 
The chief hindrance to the building of 
that railway is the hostility of the 
Tuariks. 

As to the traffic in the Sahara, it is 
principally done by the Mozabites, and 
occasionally by the nomads. The former 
keeping large stocks of goods in the 
northern cities of the desert, are the gen- 
eral furnishers, and form regular cara- 
vans for various regions. Powder, which 
sells there even better than food, is man- 
ufactured by them. The nomads trade 
only when in the spring they draw north- 
ward to sell their cattle, and when in the 
fall they re-enter the profound solitudes 
of the desert. 

The caravans organized to trade 
through the remote regions of the Sa- 
hara start generally from Tafilala, War- 
gla, or Ghadames. However, very few 
of them really reach the Soudan; the 
thought of crossing a thousand miles of 
arid desert intimidates the most enter- 
_ prising spirit, and if any merchandise 
penetrates that country, it is only through 
the medium of the Tuariks. The prin- 
cipal trade of these caravans is carried 
on with the various tribes of Tuariks who 
are scattered through the central regions 
of the Sahara, and known under the name 
of Tuarik Ahaggar, Tuarik Azghar, 
Tuarik Kell-Ui, Tuarik Aualeemidan. 

But the commercial transactions sin- 
gularly enough are restricted by the want 
of a convenient medium of exchange. 
Money is not accepted in the transactions 
between the northern and southern tribes. 
The goods imported there are mostly of 
European manufacture, but in return 
those exported from that strange land are 
scant, the principal merchandise the 
southerners barter for various other com- 
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modities being human flesh — negro 
slaves kidnapped in northern Soudan. 

One may fancy the pitiful scenes that 
occur in that inhospitable waste, far re- 
moved from the control of the law, when 
the Tuariks, after capturing five or six 
hundred negroes of both sexes, under- 
take with their prisoners the crossing of 
that endless desert, to sell them in the 
marts of Insalah, Gourara, Ghat, Mour- 
zuk, Figuig, Tafilalet, Adrar, etc. The 
leaders of the convoy ride on camel- 
back, while the poor slaves tread the 
sand, suffering terribly from heat, fatigue, 
thirst, and often from hunger. Many a 
weak one being unable to follow the car- 
avan or to accomplish the long journey, 
is brutally goaded and pushed ; and if he 
succumbs to exhaustion is abandoned to 
die of hunger and become the prey of 
the ravens and vultures. However, it is a 
consoling thought that those who can 
reach their destination are saved from 
more misery, for, when sold, they are well 
treated; the Arabs prove to be more 
humane toward their slaves than the 
Christians were toward theirs in South 
America, Mexico and Cuba. 

As to the goods received in exchange 
from the Tuariks, they are mainly gum, 
medicinal plants, dates, wax, alum, salt- 
petre, henna, ostrich-feathers, cattle, 
leather, and sometimes gold-dust. 

Serious obstacles to trade also arise 
from frequent forays by one tribe upon 
another, so that they are often at war 
with each other, resulting in insecurity 
for the caravans. ‘The trading in sum- 
mer is insignificant, owing to the scarcity 
of food for the camel carriers, the 
pastures being burned by the sun. 

It is said that in the unknown regions 
of the Sahara there are wonderful lands 
and marvelous oases; and this is what 
urged many explorers who, for the pur- 
pose of bringing these marvels to light, 
went there, never to return. ‘The reports 
of the natives appear like fairy tales, 
and if we consider how inclined the 
native mind is to fairy stories, we may 
well suspect the fairy land described to 
be ordinary grazing land. Few products 


come northward, as their favorite routes 
of exports are southward, through the 
principal 
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southern mart; westward through the 
Senegal and the country of Adrar za 
Ualata ; eastward through Egypt and the 
Red Sea, zia Teboo and Dongola. 

The European importers have met 
with great deception. When the French 
had at last destroyed piracy along the 
African coasts and thrown open the 
northern gates of the dark continent, it 
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was thought that a new opening of im- 
mense importance had been found for 
European trade, but this illusion vanished 
in proportion to the acquaintance of the 
Europeans with the simplicity of the 
Africans, who, like the Chinese, sell much 
and buy little, and who themselves man- 
ufacture most of the things they need for 
all purposes. 
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By Charles Lewis Slattery. 


ANY good people regret that our 
M American school system gives no 

place to religious teaching. Re- 
ligion, or theology, which is in their eyes 
the most important of the sciences, is 
scarcely hinted at in the public school. 
Now it is quite true that, in schools 
meant for all people, no particular dog- 
mas can be set forth, because of the 
wide differences of our so-called creeds. 
But just as in the great science of As- 
tronomy, you must first get your pupil’s 
mind into a proper attitude, that he 
may conceive tremendous distances and 
strangely methodical motions; so, in the 
greater science of Religion, you must 
prepare your pupil to understand the 
infinite power of hidden influences and 
the reality of things not seen. Hence 
it is possible to teach Religion effectively 
in the public school; not by offering fin- 
ished dogmas, but by developing that 
part of the child’s nature which alone 
comprehends religious truth. How this 
can be, I wish here to illustrate. 

First, then, what is Religion? I sup- 
pose that everyone will admit that Reli- 
gion is the recognized relation between 
a finite self and an Infinite Self. Every 
one must admit, too, I think, that the 
tendency to be religious is in every man. 
Self-consciousness is always stretching 
out beyond itself. It knows no limit 
whatever. Now when this possible in- 
finite consciousness is postulated as act- 
ual, then we have the factors for Religion : 


a finite consciousness and an Infinite 
Consciousness, — man and God. 

Some people have held that Religion 
is a mere feeling or emotion. It is, they 
say, a mere fascination of the mysterious 
or the unknowable. No one can deny 
that Religion has rightly large elements 
of feeling. But to say that feeling is all 
of Religion is quite as false as to say that 
it has no element of feeling at all. It 
is a matter of thought as well as a mat- 
ter of will. Everyone knows God a lit- 
tle; and everyone can learn to know 
more of Him. Once seeing the need of 
an Infinite Consciousness, we look into 
our own consciousnesses to see their 
qualities. We find purpose, for example, 
ruling our bodies. ‘Then we look forth 
into the world and see the orderliness of 
the phenomena about us; and at last we 
are forced to read into this order a pur- 
pose such as ours, only almighty. So it 
is with history. We interpret events not 
as individual happenings, but as the em- 
bodiment of ideas. So, at last, we rise 
to the ideal of character; we detect the 
false elements, and see the true. We 
are constantly more able to pick out the 
universal elements and discard the tran- 
sitory. Only so is it that the Christian 
can see in the Christ the revealed char- 
acter of God: the particular events of 
Christ’s life become only the outward 
representation of a spiritual content. 
We no longer think of God as a man, 
but we can nevertheless see God through 








man. And history seems to teach us 
that man is constantly learning more 
about God. 

We may therefore assume that Religion 
is of knowledge. For whatever its form 
at a given time, we always find in it uni 
versal elements which are true for all 
times. Now, all other things equal, that 
man is most religious who has learned to 
read from the world, from history, and 
from man, the largest truth about the 
Infinite Consciousness ; for doing so, he 
will best understand his relation to God. 
Religion, then, is not primarily ethics or 
morals, important as these are for its 
expression; Religion is the knowledge 
of a relation between man and God. 

How, then, is such knowledge to be 
won? ‘There is but one possible answer : 
it is to be won by education. It is true, 
education is a large word: it means the 
drawing out of latent power as well as 
the acquirement of new outside truth ; 
it is the acquisition that comes from ac- 
tive effort, as well as from passive expe- 
rience. Still, large as the word is, we 
can see that the only purpose that can 
give education consistency is the purpose 
of gaining the truth, wherever found. 
Since all truth contributes to the knowl- 
edge of God, we must surely be able to 
find in the education a boy receives at 
school an aid to Religion. 

I think we may now assume that Reli- 
gion is man’s recognition of the relation- 
ship between himself and God; and that 
because God is knowable, so education, 
as the means whereby we gain knowledge 
of the truth, must aid Religion. If this 
be so, we must asceitain what kind of 
education leads to knowledge. Knowl- 
edge, Professor Royce! tells us, has a 
double aspect. A boy is taught that the 
sum of the three angles of a triangle is 
equal to two right angles; and the boy 
can describe to you how this is so. 
Step by step, in clear-cut, universal terms, 
he can lead you from proposition to con- 
clusion. All the boy knows about the 
proposition he can communicate di- 
rectly to you. We may call this the 
descriptive aspect of knowledge. ‘Then 
again, the boy is talking with his mother, 
we will say, telling her of some failure or 


1 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. 
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success ; and he knows that he has her 
sympathy, and that she understands him, 
just as exactly as he knows that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles. ‘This aspect of knowl- 
edge seems very different from the former 
aspect; for we cannot tell in any way 
what this sympathy is: it is not describ- 
able. You must experience this knowl- 
edge, —then only can you know it. 
This is what the philosopher calls appre- 
ciative knowledge. 

At first it seems to us that these two 
aspects of knowledge are different in 
kind. But that is false; for at the very 
basis of all our knowledge is this element 
which is indescribable, — this merely ap- 
preciable knowledge. For instance, this 
demonstration of geometry which seems 
so clearly describable in every part, — is 
this indeed so clear as it seems? For 
are you not building on foundation- 
knowledge which is purely appreciable ? 
Let us see. You assume space because 
you draw your lines there. But how can 
you describe space? ‘Thinker after thinker 
has tried to describe it, and utterly 
failed.! 

But you know space nevertheless ; else 
the knowledge you have from your mathe- 
matical demonstration is rubbish. You 
know the space not by description, but 
by appreciation. So, too, you assume 
that he to whom you describe the rela- 
tion of the angles has the same con- 
sciousness that you have. And no one 
has yet described consciousness. One 
must see, therefore, how real and how 
essential this appreciative knowledge is. 
You cannot demonstrate it in mathemati- 
cal formule ; but for all that we are just 
as sure of it as we are of the clearest 
description. 

We see, then, what an education ought 
to do for a boy. It ought to train his 
mind to recognize the right proportion 
between these two aspects of knowledge. 
He ought to recognize that truth is not 
shut up in clear descriptions alone ; but 
that the unseen and the unheard are the 
bases of vital truth, without which the 
seen and the heard are nothing. Conse- 

1See Kant’s Kritik of Pure Reason: The Transcen- 
dental Asthetic, first section — on Space. Compare Spen- 


cer’s ‘‘First Principles,” — Chapter III. — ‘‘ Ultimate 
Scientific Ideas.” 
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quently, a boy ought to learn his prob- 
lems in arithmetic and geometry; he 
ought to learn the phenomenal laws of 
the world in geography and physics: all 
this will help him to understand that 
knowledge has an aspect which we may 
call clear definition, description, law. 
But if this is all, the boy might almost 
as well be a machine. It cannot be all, 
though people sometimes try to make it 
all. At least half of a boy’s education 
should be devoted to bringing out his 
recognition of the appreciative element 
in knowledge. Only so can he know the 
truth. Only so can he have any founda- 
tion for Religion. 

In our own country the emphasis of 
school education is laid on descriptive 
knowledge. The tendency of the day 


seems to be. scientific. We love to 
dwell on natural laws; we are overfond 
of chemistry and physics; and we are 


gone mad over manual-training schools. 
‘| average boy to-day asks always, 
“What use will this study be?” And by 
that he means, “ What can I learn from 
it about the laws of the outer world? 
Will it tell me how to avoid physical dis- 
ease? Will it tell me how to keep ac- 
counts?” All this is good, as far as it 
goes. No one would have people 
interested in this world, teeming as it is 
with wonderful manifestations of power. 
Only we must wish that people would 
look behind these outer laws. ‘They are 
not ultimate: most people who think at 
all, know that. Nor is the ultimate truth 
unknowable, often as it seems unknown. 
As self-conscious beings, we must ask the 
true meaning of this world wherein we 
live, of this history which we help to 
make, of this self-conscious humanity of 
which we are fragments. When we be- 
gin to ask such questions, we show that 
we are not content with merely the few 
limited things we can define and describe. 
We begin to that 
boundless in a way so indescribable that 
the problem of infinite space is as nothing 
before it. Once started on this restless 
search for the meaning of the world, -— 
for our foundation of describable know- 
ledge, —and we must come sooner or 
later to the belief in the Infinite Con- 
sciousness ; and if we be true men, we 
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must believe that we have some rela- 
tion to this Infinite Consciousness. We 
call this Consciousness, God. ‘The phi- 
losopher Kant began life with a keen 
interest in physical laws ; but they seemed 
to him so incomplete that he could not 
accept them as ultimate ; and so he said 
that though he could not prove God’s 
existence,—that is, though he could 
not describe God, — he knew that he must 
live as if there were a God. Once, then, 
realize the inadequacy of describable 
knowledge, and you must be led to be- 
lieve the reality of appreciable knowledge, 
and so you will come at last to the belief 
in some sort of God. 

This belief in the reality of apprecia- 
ble knowledge, and its vital connection 
with truth, cannot be taught any one in 
aday. ‘The task seems particularly diffi- 
cult now, when the distractions of a com- 
mercial world great that men 
thrust aside the deeper and more difficult 
questionings which come to them, that 
they may the many interesting 
problems of the outer world which seem 
to offer immediate and profitable solution. 
The lesson must be taught the boy in 
some way, that when he is a man he may 
not have to revolutionize his thought in 
order to see the true world. ‘The task 
Dogmatic assertions will not 
convince a boy. Clearly we must demand 
some delightful approach to this aspect 
of truth; and I believe that English Lit- 
erature presents the possibility of an 
introduction to it, at once the surest 
and the most attractive. Let us see how 
this can be so. 

Some years ago, in a grammar school 
of a little New England village, a teacher 
used to devote the last hour of each after- 
noon to English Literature. About thirty 
children would gather in a room with the 
teacher to read English classic. 
Everything to text-books and 
tasks was removed, and the hour was an 
hour of unalloyed pleasure. I can 
member how I, as one of these children, 
was thrilled by Hawthorne’s story of the 
Great Stone Face. I heard it then for 
the first time, I think; and there was 
something in the eager faces about me 
that made it doubly interesting as it was 
read. And when it was finished, we 
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talked it over with the teacher and with 
one another. ‘The teacher, I remember, 
asked us whether we thought the story 
true. ‘Then pedantic Robbie rose to tell 
what he had heard his father, Professor 
So-and-So, say that very morning. An- 
other boy had been to Calcutta on a 
great ship; and he stood up to tell some- 
thing he had seen. And so queer senti- 
ments were expressed ; and all we could 
say was that we really liked the story very 
much. We could not add it up as we 
did our sums; but its exquisite charm 
fascinated us, —we could not tell why. 
Only we were sure that it was beautiful 
and true. 

Day after day these readings continued. 
Many of us read a good deal at home any 
way; but we all owe much of the love 
we now have for reading to this stimula- 
ting hour atschool. Home reading could 
not help us to the same extent. At home 
a child could not always have the careful 
guide to wise selections; there he could 
not have the stimulus of sharing the joy 
with thirty young minds just as alert and 
fresh as his own. 

This illustration teaches three necessary 
methods for the profitable study of Eng- 
lish Literature at school. First of al, it 
must be presented as a pastime. Classic 
literature is written for enjoyment; and 
when it becomes a task, it loses its best 
influence. It is for this reason that Greek 
and Latin authors can never take the 
place of English writers, for our purpose. 
The child is fatigued and worried by the 
difficulties of a strange language, and he 
does not see much beyond the describ- 
able technicalities of grammar. But 
when the thought of a great mind is put 
before a child in simple, concrete form, 
as expressed in a multitude of English 
books, he is carried almost directly to the 
great appreciable realities. He becomes 
enthusiastic over the simple kindness of 
the Vicar of Wakefield; he falls in love 
with the tender Priscilla, the sweetheart 
of John Alden; and he pities, while he 
hates, the vindictive Shylock. ‘These 
qualities of life are realities and forces, 
just as truly as electricity and steam. 
The boy learns that they are real, what- 


ever his expression for that reality may 
be. 
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In the second place, the illustration 
shows the necessity of a good leader. <A 
boy cannot read alone with the same 
profit. Unguided, he will fall into the 
sensational or the frivolous. His taste 
must be cultivated; and only a wise 
leader who knows children’s capacity can 
be sure to maintain children’s interest. 
‘Tact to choose the bright, suggestive 
book ; tact to keep a higher end in view 
than the mere amusement of the mo- 
ment; tact to lead the thought up and 
out of the moment, —these are the quali- 
ties of a good leader in such a study. 

As a consequence of this excellent 
leadership, “izvd/y, there must follow the 
expression of individual opinion by the 
members of the class. Only so can a 
teacher be sure that the children are 
grasping the power of the litzrature. A 
skilful teacher can always lead a class 
into brisk discussion. ‘The discussion is 
sure to develop into the assertion of no- 
ble aspirations, childlike as the words 
will doubtless be ; and however little the 
children may understand their acquire- 
ment, they are constantly withdrawing 
from the belief that the seen is the only 
real, 

Yet how, one asks, can this help Reli- 
gion? It helps Religion because it turns 
the child’s mind to recognize the reality 
of the appreciable. Most of the school- 
boy’s work teaches him to value the de- 
scribable. He may not be convinced of 
his relationship to God just because he 
has seen the genuine power of the ap- 
preciable ; but he certainly has gained 
the most important approach to that con- 
viction. ‘This reading, perhaps, opens to 
the boy for the first time the certainty of 
power aside from mechanical laws. He 
sees ideals; he sees these ideals becom- 
ing the purposes of men; he sees a 
world opening before him that he will 
call mysterious ; yet its mystery lies not 
in the fact that he does not know it, for 
he becomes sure that it is the most know- 
able of all realities. Only he cannot de- 
scribe it; he can merely appreciate it. 

Let us see this more in detail. /77s/, 
the reading of English Literature at 
school must create an admiration for 
character. ‘To read of such a perfect 


gentleman as Colonel Newcome gives one 
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an impulse to bea gentleman. Being a 
gentleman is more enticing to the boy 
for a season than being rich. He half 
believes that to learn such wisdom is 
more valuable than to learn by what rule 
the falling body increases its momentum. 
Secondly, English Literature may teach a 
boy that the world is what men interpret 
it to be; it does not interpret itself. 
Most boys have little respect for poetry ; 
yet they do respond in a fashion to Ten- 
nyson’s “ Song of the Brook.” They are 
unwittingly forced to go back to their 
babyhood, when they thought that every- 
thing was a person. ‘The boy catches 
himself believing that the brook is really 
glad, and that it laughs and plays. How 
beautiful the thought seems! ‘lhe brook 
seems to be telling him his own thoughts, 
or thoughts very like his own. ‘There 
seems to be self-consciousness behind it. 
So it was that the old Greeks came to 
their conception of Religion. ‘They be- 
gan by saying that every tree was a div- 
inity, a person; so was every wave, every 
stone; all things in those days talked, 
and called each the other by name ; they 
sang and shouted for joy; and they 
moaned when sorrow came to the heart 
of man. ‘Then nature was sympathetic. 
We must admit that this was apprecia- 
ble knowledge run wild; we admit that 
then men were, possibly, too ready to 
read the world in terms of human con- 
sciousness. No doubt, the Greeks made 
many grave errors; but they did at last 
attain by this very road to a knowledge 
of God. And we must learn from them 
that whatever knowledge we may after- 
wards build up by description, this world 
is known primarily through terms of hu- 
man consciousness, through appreciation ; 
consequently, we must value whatever 
leads us to this truth. Such value we 
must ascribe to the skilful use of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Thirdly, English Literature encourages 
the expression of a child’s innate belief 
in the appreciable. Children have often 
deep and true knowledge of the appre- 
ciable, that must shrivel up if not exer- 
cised. Boys, at any rate, are slow to tell 
these thoughts to one another; often 
there is no one at home to encourage 
them to talk about aspirations and ideals ; 
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and oftener still, they are approached at 
unnatural times, on such topics, in a hard, 
unsympathetic way that forbids all true 
confession of nobility and beauty of soul. 
Now when a boy shares the company of 
a great genius, — when he catches hold 
of this thought and that which our com- 
monplace age might call “ fantastic”’ or 
‘‘unscientific,’”” —then he takes courage, 
and tells how one day he was walking in 
the woods, and how he saw a vine grow- 
ing in a very strange way over an old 
stump, so that it looked like a little vine- 
clad house, —and then he wondered if 
a fairy lived there! The notion is fan- 
tastic. But it contains more truth than 
error; for the boy recognized the abso- 
lute need of seeing in nature some sort 
of life akin to his life. And what if his 
mates did smile? ‘There is the great 
writer, — yes, Shakespeare himself, — 
who talks about fairies; surely this is 
good company. 

Fourthly, English Literature aids Reli- 
gion because it may encourage right ac- 
tion. It is true that a man can live a 
righteous life, and not be religious. He 
may do right because he thinks it pays ; 
not because he thereby fulfils his relation 
to God. But the chances are, we must 
confess, that a good man will be a reli- 
gious man; and Religion must always 
count correct actior an ally of correct 
thought, even when the action is not the 
result of the thought. That English 
Literature may spur boys to right action 
no one can doubt. If you fill a boy’s 
mind with such noble ideals as “ Jacka- 
napes,” “Tom Brown,” and “ Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” — you are doing nothing shoii of 
surrounding him with noble companions. 
Once having known the beauty of these 
lives, he cannot help being brave, honest, 
and unselfish. As such books create an 
atmosphere in which the boy will find 
righteousness contagious; so righteous- 
ness creates an atmosphere in which the 
highest, the largest, and the deepest 
thoughts are possible. So, through stim- 
ulus to right action, English Literature 
may lead a boy at last to the best ques- 
tion man can ask, — “ What is my rela- 
tion to God?” 

And now, I doubt not, one will say 
that this is much ado about a little mat- 
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ter. But it is not a little matter. Do 
not say that Religion can be brought 
into a life without preparation. Religion 
is the profoundest and most difficult sci- 
ence man has to learn, universal though 
it is. It is just as vicious a falsehood to 
say that Religion can be learned without 
education, as-to say that the body can 
develop without exercise. Everyone 
must remember the great Darwin’s piti- 
able lamentation when he said that he 
had studied the physical laws of the 
world so long, that he could not rise to 
the appreciation of the beautiful and the 
divine. You meet men every day who 
cannot understand the truths of Religion, 
whatever their willingness to learn them. 
They have been coaxing themselves for 
years that the describable is the only 
real. Poets, priests, and philosophers 
they have scorned too long; and they 
have too long been worshipping before a 
shrine which they falsely called scientific 
knowledge. ‘To be sure, a man may be- 
come a child again, and see the long- 
neglected, richer aspect of truth; but 
he sees it dimly, if at all, after these years 
of forgetfulness. At any rate, so it was 
with Darwin; and Darwin is but a type 
of all such men. 





A TWILIGHT SONG. 


One cannot say, therefore, that this 
education of the appreciable aspect of 
knowledge through English Literature is 
a trifling aid to Religion. It leads to no 
direct confession of faith. It is better, 
I think, that it should lead to no such 
direct result. Its influence is no less 
potent for that cause. By establishing a 
thorough respect for appreciable knowl- 
edge, you are giving the child the surest 
foundatien on which to build a rational 
religion. If his mind works after the 
normal mode, he must soon be aware 
that money, physical laws, and the de- 
scribable aspects of the world in general 
are not the whole of the world. He 
must pause to realize how unsatisfactory 
such a false abstraction is. And then, 
when fully convinced that the only possi- 
ble complement of the describable is the 
appreciable, he must see the pervading 
power of Thought, of Consciousness ; he 
must see their necessity and their reality 
as eternal and infinite. ‘Then he knows 
God. Then he can understand God’s 
revelation of Himself in the world ; more 
especially, in men ; above all, in the Christ. 
Consequently he becomes aware that there 
is a necessary relationship between him 
and his God. And that is Religion. 


——____——___ + @ +e — — —__ —_ 


A TWILIGHT 


SONG. 


By Catherine Thayer. 


S THE last glow is fading from the sky 

And twilight’s dimness merges into night, 

There floats above the reed’s zolian sigh 
A whispered requiem for the vanished light. 
A solemn silence stills with mystic spell 
The murmurs of the forest’s myriad leaves ; 
The fern-fronds droop dew-steeped within the dell, 
And drowsy poppies sleep among the sheaves. 
Hark! through the silence soar the rapturous notes 


Of a bird’s song ; 


its cadence sweet and clear 


Fills all the air with melody which floats 
Borne by the breezes to the listening ear, 
From where within the silent shadowy grove 
The nightingale sits singing of his love. 
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By George P. Upton. 


begins with the strains of the fiddle 

of Mark Beaubien, which furnished 
rare delight to his guests and the Indians 
in 1826 at histavern, “ ‘The Sauganash. ”’ 
It was the first frame building in the city, 
standing then on the site where thirty-four 
years afterwards Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for the presidency. ‘The chap- 
ter which I am writing closes amid the 
preparations for the jubilant music of the 
colossal Columbian Exposition, and for 
the exhibition of the progress of the 
world in the divine art during four cen- 
turies. Measured by years, the real his- 
tory of music in Chicago is brief, though 
the accomplishment has been great and 
significant. Forty years will easily span 
it. For while Mark Beaubien brought 
the first violin to the city in 1826, and 
his brother, Jean Baptiste, the first piano 
in 1834, and there was a little band of 
singers, known as the Harmonic Society, 
which made bold to give a concert in 
1835, it was many years after this before 
music obtained a real foothold in the 
young city. A few dates will show how 
brief is the record and how great the 
strides that have been made. ‘The first 
operatic representation was given in 1850, 
and the first oratorio in 1858. ‘The first 
orchestra was organized in 1850, and the 
first Italian opera troupe came to the city 
in 1859. Chicago heard its first English 
opera in 1857, and its first German opera 
in 1865, in which year was built its first 
opera house. At all these “ first nights” 
the writer of this narrative assisted, and 


Te STORY of music in Chicago 


his leaf is not yet so sere and yellow that 
he does not expect many years more of 
the music at whose christening he was an 
enthusiastic spectator. It is almost sum- 
med up in the records of three structures, 
The Crosby Opera House, The Central 
Music Halli and the Auditorium. They 
include substantially its past, present and 
future. They have been preéminently 
the homes of music in Chicago, the cen- 
tres from which influence has radiated, and 





Hans Balatka. 


the scenes of important triumphs. Much 
history has been made outside of them, 
especially during the period of material 
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reconstruction fol- en 
lowing the Great 
Fire, when music 
“boarded round,” 
having no home 
of its own; but 
these chapters of 
the history are frag- 
mentary, however 
valuable they may 
be as contributions 
to the complete 
work. The record 
of music in Chic- 
ago prior to the 
Great Fire needs 
only to be stated 
in brief. Philhar- 
monic societies 
played an import- 
ant part in de- 








MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


which was regular- 
ly incorporated by 
the Legislature un- 
der the flippantly 
expressed authority 
of “an act to en- 
courage the science 
of fiddling.” It 
had several con- 
ductors, among 
them G. P. Abell, 
ChristopherPlagge, 
Prof. C. W. Web- 
ster, and Carl Berg- 
mannof New York, 
who was literally 
driven from the city 
by musical cabals. 
It led a checquer- 
ed existence for 
seven or eight 


veloping the popu- years and _ finally 
lar taste. The first ALAA DEER. died of inanition, 
of these was organ- FIRST CONDUCTOR OF THE APOLLO CLUB. its end bein § 


ized by Mr. Julius 

Dyhrenfurth in 1850 and gave several 
series of concerts. The programmes were 
of a light and desultory character, and the 
orchestra a small one, numbering but 22 
pieces. An overture was the height of 
its ambition, but there was progress in its 
work, as is shown by the gradual better- 
ment of its programmes. In 1852 it 
gave place to anew Philharmonic society, 











Germanic Music Hall. 


hastened by the 
organization of new societies, the ap- 
pearance of new bands in the field, and 
the debuts in concert of many prominent 
European artists. Among these societies 
were the Musical Union and Mendelssohn 
Society. There was also the competition 
of the great Western Band and orchestras 
organized by Henry Ahner and Julius 
Unger, both of whom had been members 
of the well known Germania 
Orchestra. In addition to 
these there were numerous 
concerts at which such artists 
as Parodi, Lagrange, Thal- 
berg, Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, 
D’Angri, Formes, Laborde, 
Piccolomini, Colson, Adelina 
Patti (Eheu / fugaces anni /) 
appeared, besides operatic sea- 
sons, which about this period 
began to be a regular feature. 
The field was so well occupied 
that there was but little room 
left for the Philharmonic — so 
little indeed that it expired in 
1858. The Philharmonic idea, 
however, was not dead. There 
was ample material in the city 
for another Philharmonic or- 
ganization. It only needed 
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the leader, and he soon ap- 
peared. In June, 1857, 
Hans Balatka came from 
Milwaukee to Chicago to 
conduct the annual festival 
of the Northwestern Sanger- 
bund. His success was so 
decided that three years 
later he was invited to take 
the leadership of a new 
Philharmonic Society. He 
accepted the post and filled 
it with such satisfaction that 
his concerts became the 
rage. Even the opera was 
not able to draw such bril- 
liant and fashionable audi- 
ences, and Mr. Balatka soon 
became the musical lion of 
the city. During a period 
of eight years the society 
gave fifty concerts. It died 
insolvent in 1868, but it ac- 
complished a great and last- 
ing work in the education of 
the people toward the higher 
music ; and this must be a consolatory 
thought to Mr. Balatka, who is now one 
of the musical veterans of the city. The 
Chicago people owe him a great debt, 
for it was he who first made them ac- 
quainted with the music of the classic 
masters. It is also to be noticed in pass- 
ing that from this year 1868 until 1891, 
when Chicago secured the services of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, and induced him 
to leave New York, the 
city was literally without 
an orchestra of its own 
that could be designated 
as the Chicago orchestra. 

The choral societies 
which exerted the widest 
influence during the ante- 
fire period were the Musi- 
cal Union, the Oratorio 
Society, the Mendelssohn 
Society and the Germania 
Mannerchor. Of these the 
last named alone remains 
at present, and it is the 
representative German 
musical organization of the 
city. The Musical Union 
was organized Jan. 31, 
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1857, with Mr. C. M. Cady, recently de- 
ceased, as conductor. It lasted eight 
years, and did some good work, especially 
in the introduction of oratorios. It may 
claim the honor of acquainting Chicago 
with “The Creation,” “The Messiah,” 
“ Elijah,” and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
The Mendelssohn Society, organized in 
December, 1858, was a potent factor in 
the musical progress of the city, though 





Organ in Central Music Hall. 
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George B. Carpenter. 


PROJECTOR OF CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 


it made few public appearances, its time 
being devoted to diligent and painstaking 
study of music, under the competent 
leadership of Mr. A. W. Dohn. Its first 
public appearance was made March 26, 
1859, in a concert at which Mme. La- 
borde and Mlle. Poissot were the prime 
donne, Carl Formes the basso, Gustave 
Satter the pianist, Theodore Thomas the 
violinist, and Carl Anschutz the con- 
ductor; and its last appearance at the 
funeral ceremonies of President Lincoln, 
in which it sang the chorals from Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul.” It also produced 
for the first time in Chicago Titl’s can- 
tata, “The Consecration of Solomon’s 
Temple,” Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis 
Night,” and Sterndale Bennett’s “ May 
Queen.” The Chicago Oratorio Society 
was organized early in 1869, with Hans 
Balatka as conductor, and for its first 
performance gave “The Creation,” with 
Mme. Parepa Rosa and Messrs. Nord- 
blom and Rudolphsen as the soloists. It 
flourished up to the time of the Fire, 
when it lost all its possessions. It subse- 
quently struggled hard to regain its foot- 
ing, and the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston lent a helping hand by donating six 
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hundred volumes to its library; but fire 
overtook it again in 1873, and from this 
second misfortune it did not recover, 
The Germania Mannerchor was organized 
in 1865 by Mr. Otto Lob, from a male 
chorus which was collected for the pur- 
pose of musical participation in the ob- 
sequies of President Lincoln while his 
body was lying in state at the City Hall. 
For a year the new society flourished 
famously, and then the Meerstille was 
ruffled prodigiously over the proposition 
to make Mr. Balatka an honorary mem- 
ber. The result was a secession of some of 


:) 
} 





Carl Wolfsohn, 


the members, who organized a new soci- 
ety, the Concordia, of which Mr. Lob be- 
came the conductor, while the parent 
society was reorganized with Mr. Balatka 
as conductor. There was a spirited 
competition between the two, which re- 
sulted in some admirable performances 
by each. Fresh misfortunes overtook 
the Germania, and Mr. Balatka withdrew 
from it in 1871, and became conductor of 
the new Liederkranz. After the fire, 
however, the Concordia and Germania 
re-united, and since that time the Ger- 
mania Mannerchor has steadily prospered 
and grown, until it is now the strongest 
German musical society in the city. It 
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has also one of the most elegant club 
houses in the city, situated in the North 
Division, near Lincoln Park. 

Chicago heard its first opera on the 
evening of July 30, 1850, at Rice’s Thea- 
tre, then located on Dearborn Street, 
upon the site where “sky scrapers” now 
tower aloft. It was a notable occasion. 
The troupe was composed of artists un- 
known to fame. The opera was “La 
Sonnambula.” |= While the performance 
was in progress the theatre took fire and 
the audience had to be dismissed. 
Chicago had no more opera for two 
years, and even then the performance 
was bad enough to justify another fire. 
Then it waited five years, and an English 
opera troupe came with Rosalie Durand 
at its head, and gave some creditable 
performances. But the first strong and 
effective troupe was brought to the city 
by the late Maurice Strakosch. It was 
Chicago’s first formal introduction to 
Italian opera. ‘The troupe was a notable 
one, including such artists as Pauline 
Colson, Teresa Parodi, Cora Wilhorst, 
Amalia Patti, Brignoli, Squires, Amodio 
(the elder), Nicola, Junca, and Barili. It 
gave fifteen performances at McVicker’s 
Theatre, with pronounced success musi- 
cally and financially ; and when it closed 
Chicago felt that she was a big girl ready 
to go into soziety, wi h fan, furbelow and 
lorgnette. She was introduced to Ger- 
man opera in 1865, “Martha” doing 
the honors, assisted by a strong troupe 
comprising Johannsen, Frederici, ‘Tam- 
aro, Himmer, Habelmann, Formes, Can- 
issa, Hermanns, Graff, Lehman and 
others; and the opera bouffe with the 
frisky “Grande Duchesse” performed 
by a troupe from New Orleans, headed 
by Mlle. Aline Lambelé, whose manners 
and morals would have roused Mr. Com- 
stock to a fine frenzy. It was not until 
1865, however, that Chicago had an 
opera house of its own. On April 20 of 
that year, Crosby’s Opera House, un- 
doubtedly at that time one of the hand- 
somest and most elegantly equipped 
structures of its kind in the country, was 
dedicated to art with a performance of 
“Tl Trovatore,’ Mme. Zucchi, Mlle. 
Morensi, Signors Massimiliani and Bellini 
and Herr Mueller appearing in the cast. 
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It was the scene of numerous brilliant 
seasons of opera year after year, and was 
at the height of its fame when the all-de- 
stroying Fire wiped it out literally in a 
few moments of time. 

Such is the record up to 1871 of the 
art in Chicago. Then on that never to 
be forgotten night of devastation and ter- 
ror, Oct. 8, 1871, came the great confla- 





William L. Tommlins. 


fONDUCTOR OF THE APOLLO CLUB. 


gration, and all the daughters of music 
were laid low. ‘Theatres, opera houses, 
music halls, music stores, music schools, 
all disappeared in one night, and with 
them the musicians, for the next day 
they fled in all directions, fearing that the 
resumption of music would have to wait 
a material reconstruction,—and who, 
then standing amid the glowing debris 
and blackened ruins of a great city, 
should have the courage to say how soon 
it could be rebuilt and give itself again 
to those gentle and refining pursuits that 
make for ‘* sweetness and light.” 

The revival came earlier than the most 
sanguine had dared to hope. The musi- 
cal phoenix rose from the ashes sooner 
than some of the others. Early in the 
summer of 1872 a score or so of male 
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Theodore Thomas at 25, 


singers met one evening and organized 
a musical society, known as the Apollo 
Club. It was the first musical event in 
the city since the calamity six months 
before. It was a small beginning, and 
not one of those present dreamed of the 
brilliant future that lay before the club, 
or of the great influence it was to have 
upon the musical progress of the city. 
Mr. A. W. Dohn was its first conductor, 
and its first concert was given Jan. 21, 
1873. That concert marked the begin- 
ning of a new impulse in music, which 
was destined to blossom out in an unex- 
pected manner and to give the club a 
national reputation. Mr. Dohn, a thor- 
oughly trained musician and strict dis- 
ciplinarian, conducted the concerts until 
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1875; and it is safe to say that no such 
mannerchor singing had ever been heard 
before in Chicago. The membership of 
the club increased rapidly, and the num- 
ber of associate members, to whom alone 
the concerts were given, taxed the capa- 
city of such halls as could be found in the 
newly rising city. Its first concerts were 
given at Standard Hall, which was out- 
side the fire limits. It subsequently dedi- 
cated McCormick’s Hall in the North 
Division, then the Central Music Hall on 
State Street, built through the personal 
efforts and untiring determination of the 
late George B. Carpenter, who subse- 
quently inaugurated the summer night 
concerts of the Thomas orchestra in the 
Exposition Building, and was a power in 
the musical life of the city up to the 
period of his untimely death. Lastly, it 
dedicated the great Auditorium, and it is 
now the nucleus of the colossal World’s 
Fair chorus. In 1875 it changed from a 
male to a mixed chorus. Mr. Dohn re- 
signed the leadership, and Mr. William 
L. Tomlins was chosen to the position. 
As a chorus leader he has few equals, and 
under his skilful direction the club, now 
numbering five hundred voices, has 
achieved a national reputation for the 
excellence of its singing and the high 
character of its programs. 

A still greater achievement from the 





Theodore Thomas at 40, 
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Theodore Thomas. 


point of view of social economy has been 
the scheme of wage-workers’ concerts, 
which originated with Mr. Tomlins. These 
concerts have given the toiling masses an 
opportunity to hear high class concerts, 
for the programs are the same as those 
given to the associate members, at a price 
easily within their means. ‘Though its 
success was doubted at first by some of 
the friends of the club, there never has 
been any uncertainty about it in the 
minds of the wage-workers themselves. 
They took to the project with enthusiasm, 
and no more earnest or delighted audi- 
ences have attended the club’s concerts 
than those made up of the working men 
and women of Chicago. Its repertory 
has embraced nearly all of the great 
standard choral works, and it has had 
the honor of bringing forward for the 


first time in America bBerlioz’s “Te 
Deum,” Mackenzie’s “ Dream of Jubal,” 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” Becker’s 
“ Reformation Cantata,’ and Gleason’s 
“Commemoration Ode.” It recently 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary, upon 
which occasion it produced “The Crea- 
tion,’ Berlioz’s “Messe des Morts,’’ 
Bach’s “‘ Matthew Passion Music,’’ Han- 
del’s “ Acis and Galatea,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise.” It is now 
preparing to take part in the *World’s 
Fair music, for which it will be increased 
to twelve hundred voices. In the musi- 
cal history of Chicago, since the fire, the 
Apollo Club takes the most conspicuous 
part. 

Another society came into existence 
shortly after the organization of the 
Apollo Club, which for a few years made 
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a strong impression upon the musical 
status of the city. In 1873 Mr. Carl 
Wolfsohn came to Chicago on a visit 
from Philadelphia. In the latter city he 
had achieved important work. In 1856 
he had made a concert tour with Theodore 
Thomas. For several seasons thereafter 
the two had given chamber concerts in 
Philadelphia, and still later, after the or- 
ganization of the Thomas Orchestra in 
New York, he had played the piano in 
one of its symphony concerts. He is a 
thoroughly trained musician, enthusiastic 
in his disposition, ideal in his views, a 
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Rheinberger’s “ Toggenburg,” Gade’s 
“Comala,” Verdi’s “ Manzoni Requiem,” 
and Max Bruch’s “ Odysseus.” The so- 
ciety for a time flourished famously, but 
the competition of the Apollo Club proved 
too strong for it at last and it was dis- 
solved. Mr. Wolfsohn has since devoted 
himself to music, and is still a power for 
good in the musical progress of the city ; 
he was one of the earliest and most enthus- 
iastic workers in the movement which led 
to the organization of the Thomas Or- 
chestra and the removal of that eminent 
leader from New York to Chicago. 











The Auditorium. 


skilful and scholarly pianist, an excellent 
leader, and a devotee of Beethoven. His 
friends induced him to remain in Chicago 
by promising to organize a vocal society 
for him, and they were as good as their 
word. Jn the fall of 1873, the Beethoven 
Society gave its first concert under his 
leadership, and in the following spring he 
gave piano recitals of all the Beethoven 
Sonatas to most appreciative audiences. 
The society lived about six years, during 
which time it produced, among larger 
works, Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Loreley,” and “ Elijah,” 





The name of Theodore Thomas will be 
indissolubly connected with the history 
of music in Chicago, and intimately iden- 
tified with its progress. His first visit 
was made to the city in November, 1869, 
upon which occasion he gave three con- 
certs. They were but poorly attended, 
but nothing daunted, he made a second 
visit a year later, with Anna Mehlig as his 
pianist, and drew large audiences. He 
had found his way to the hearts of the 
Chicago people, and he has always kept 
his place there. In April, 1871, he came 
again and gave seven concerts. The next 
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season was only an announce- 
ment. It was to have com- 
menced at the Crosby Opera 
House on that fatal night of 
October 9, and his band reach- 
ed the depot just after the Fire 
broke out. He did not return 
again until October, 1872, when 
he opened the new Aiken’s 
Theatre, giving eight concerts, 
assisted by George L. Osgood, 
the Boston tenor. Mr. George 
B. Carpenter next effected an 
arrangement with him and se- 
cured five concerts in February, 
1873, which were given in 
churches, as there were still no 
available halls for concert pur- 
poses. In the following March 
he came to Chicago with Rubin- 
stein, and gave some memor- 
able concerts, and in the next October 
dedicated Kingsbury Hall, assisted by Mr. 
Myron W. Whitney. During 1874 and 
1875 he gave several concerts and also 
took part in some festival performances. 
In 1877 he was induced by Mr. Carpen- 
ter to give the Summer Night Concerts 
at the Exposition Building, which had 
previously been given in New York 
through a period of ten years. The 
season began June 18 and closed Aug. 4, 
and proved to be such a brilliant success, 
both from the financial and the musical 
point of view, that these concerts were the 
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Auditorium Organ. 


special summer attraction of Chicago 
from that time until 1890. They were 
more than this, for they did a great work 
for musical education, and prepared the 
way for the final arrangements which 
were made with Mr. Thomas by the Or- 
chestral Association, for a period of three 
years, to maintain an orchestra of the 
highest character, and_ give orchestral 
and other musical performances of the 
first class. By this movement Mr. 
Thomas severed his relations with New 
York and established his residence in 
Chicago. Fifty-one prominent citizens 





Stage Front of Auditorium. 
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Detail of Decoration in Auditorium. 


came forward and guaranteed the ex- 
penses. ‘The trustees of the association 
are N. K. Fairbank, C. N. Fay, E. B. 
McCagg, C. D. Hamill and A. C. Bart- 
lett. The officers are N. K. Fairbank, 
president; C. N. Fay, vice-president ; 
P. A. McEwan, secretary and treasurer ; 
and Milward Adams, manager, Mr. 


Adams being also the efficient manager 


and in order to permanently establish the 
orchestra the trustees have created a per- 
manent body of Associate Members, 
whose annual subscription will take the 
place of the guaranty after its expiration. 
The orchestra for the concerts, which 
comprise fifteen popular and _ twenty- 
four symphony, numbers _ eighty-six 
musicians. For the first time in many 

years Chicago has its own 









Corridor in 


Auditorium. 


of the Auditorium where the concerts are 
given. The first season of concerts has 
already been given, and the second at 
this writing will soon be opened. The 
guarantee remains for two years more, 


orchestra, led by the most 
eminent conductor in the 
country. It goes without say- 
ing that, with this, orchestra 
as the nucleus and with Mr. 
Thomas at the head of the 
musical scheme of the 
World’s Fair, assisted by the 
Apollo Club as the nucleus 
of the vocal forces, and Mr. 
Tomlins its conductor, Chi- 
cago will be ready to give the 
thousands who shall come 
here next year such music as 
never before has been heard 
in this country. 

The Amateur Musical Club, 
composed entirely of ladies 
who are capable ama- 
teurs, is one of the leading features of 
Chicago’s musical life. The club grew 


out of a little social gathering of ladies 
who sang or played together, and has 
increased so rapidly that it now numbers 
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five hundred associate and two hundred 
active members. Its object is to de- 
velop the musical talent of its members 
and to promote the musical interests of 
the city. It gives fourteen concerts a 
year, seven regular members’ concerts, 
and seven for the entire membership of 
the club. It has also given several con- 
certs in aid of various charities in the 
city, which have netted the beneficiaries 
a handsome profit, and out of it has 
grown the Juvenile Amateur Club, com- 
posed of young girls not yet sufficiently 
advanced to qualify them for member- 
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souls of men, which will have power to 
inspire those whose lives are heavy with 
daily toil, and in this magnificent and 
enchanted presence lift them for a time 
out of those dull things into the higher 
things where men should live.” The 
felicitous words of the President fore- 
shadowed the uses to which this elegant 
temple of art has been dedicated. Its 
formal opening was followed by a briliiant 
four weeks season of Italian opera, in 
which Mme. Patti and the phenomenal 
tenor, Tamagno, were the stars. In 
August of that year, owing to the fire 





Stage Setting, Auditorium. 


ship in the parent organization. The 
programs of the club’s concerts are of 
a high order of excellence, and it has 
done and continues to do solid work in 
musical education. 

In the latter day progress of music in 
Chicago, the great Auditorium holds a 
prominent place. It was dedicated to 
art, Dec. 9, 1889; and on that memo- 
rable evening President Harrison sdid to 
the large audience: “I wish that this 
great building may continue to be to all 
your population that which it should be, 
opening its doors from night to night, 
calling your people here away from cares 
of business to those enjoyments, pursuits 
and entertainments which develop the 


which destroyed McVicker’s Theatre, it 
was utilized for the drama, and proved to 
be as thoroughly adapted for dramatic as 
for operatic performances. It has been 
the scene of the Apollo Club concerts 
and festivals, and of the _ orchestral 
concerts given by the Thomas band. 
Charity balls, German opera, light opera, 
spectacular performances, lectures and 
entertainments given by various charit- 
able organizations have occupied its 
immense and perfectly appointed stage, 
which is provided with hydraulic mech- 
anism and all the improvements known 
to the large European opera houses. Its 
organ, of which Mr. Clarence Eddy is 
the presiding genius, has many novelties, 
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such as the echo organ located in the 
attic over the hall, a hundred feet away 
from the player, the stage organ, played 
from one of the keyboards by the agency 
of electric action, the cathedral chimes 
suspended in one of the fly galleries, and 
a set of carillons composed of steel bars. 
If not the largest, it is one of the best in 
the world, by reason of the advanced 





Milward Adams. 


MANAGER OF THE AUDITORIUM. 


methods upon which it has been con- 
structed. ‘The summary shows 1og total 
speaking stops, ro couplers, 13 mechan- 
ical accessories, 25 adjustable combina- 
tion pistons, 20 pedal movements, 69 
bells, and 7,124 pipes, and gives a suffic- 
ient indication of the size and general 
character of the noble instrument. As 
a work of art the Auditorium will always 
be a pleasure to the eye, with its general 
ivory and gold color scheme, its marble, 
rosewood and bronze staircases, its rich 
mosaic floors, the attractive mural paint- 
ings and the allegorical array of figures 
in the proscenium decoration, represent- 
ing the Future and Past on either side 
of the Present, the artistic effect of which 
is produced by strong lines and rich 
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masses of color laid ona ground of dull 
gold and sufficiently subdued so as not to 
mar the dual tone of the general scheme 
of decoration. The acoustics of the 
house are perfect, and the stage is visible 
from every seat. Its maximum seating 
capacity for great political conventions is 
about six thousand; for grand opera it 
will accommodate easily four thousand ; 
while for light opera or drama by ingen- 
ious mechanical contrivances the two 
upper galleries and the back part of the 
main balcony can be cut off so as to re- 
duce the sittings to about two thousand. 
In the same structure is a small hall, 
known as the Recital Hall, which from 
the artistic point of view is treated in the 
same style as the larger audience room. 
It is particularly well adapted for piano 
recitals and chamber music. ‘The Aud- 
itorium is also the home of a conservatory 





H. Clarence Eddy 


and many teachers of music, and thus is 
one of the musical centres of the city. 
Under the efficient management of Mr. 
Milward Adams, who was formerly ident- 
ified with the Central Music Hall, and 
who since the death of Mr. Carpenter 
has had charge of Mr. Theodore Thomas’ 
musical interests in Chicago, the Audito- 
rium has prospered and has come to be 
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recognized throughout the country as one 
of the institutions of the city. 

The Newberry Library must be regard- 
ed. as one of the most influential pro- 
moters of musical education in Chicago. 
It has been most liberally endowed by 
the late Walter L. Newberry, and of this 
endowment a generous portion has been 
devoted to the musical section. The 
original trustees, Mr. E. W. Blatchford 
and Mr. W. H. Bradley, the latter re- 
cently deceased, as well as the librarian, 
Dr. W. F. Poole, have taken much pride 
in the growth and wonderful development 
of this section, and have given it the ben- 
efit, not only of special but of expert 
consideration. By this combination of 
unstinted generosity on the part of the 
trustees, valuable suggestions on the part 
of the librarian, and outside expert ser- 
vice in preparing the lists for purchase, 
the Newberry Library to-day can boast 
the largest, rarest, and richest collection 
of musical scores, periodicals, and litera- 
ture to be found in the United States, 
though it is still only in formative condi- 
tion, and but the nucleus of what is des- 
tined to be one of the finest collections in 
the world, if the present policy continues. 

The original list of books needed for 
this department of the library was begun 
nearly a year before the general organiza- 
tion, and was prepared after careful cat- 
alogue and bibliographical research among 
the publications of all countries. It was 
then submitted to Theodore Thomas, 
Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard, and 
others for suggestions. Mr. Paine not 
only gave it his approval, but in his letter 
said: “That is the best list of musical 
works I have ever seen. If you get them 
all, you will have the best musical library 
in the country. I think of nothing to be 
added to it, but I find a number of books 
in it which I should like to see the Har- 
vard Library get.” All the works in that 
list have been secured since that time, and 
many more lists have since been ordered, 
including four or five libraries of musical 
works which have been purchased entire. 
The contents of the Library may be clas- 
sified as follows: Scores of operas, ora- 
torios, cantatas, symphonies and chamber 
music ; psalmody and hymnology ; biog- 
raphies ; histories; dictionaries and en- 
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cyclopedias ; science and technic ; instru- 
mentation and history of instruments ; 
literature ; songs and ballads; letters and 
collected writings of musicians; theme 
catalogues, periodicals, and papers; li- 
brettos; special and first editions of 
various works; rarities, curiosities, and 
miscellany; and all prominent works 
published by subscription. 

The rarest work in this musical collec- 
tion is the original edition of Jacopo 
Peri’s opera, “‘ Euridice,” printed at Flor- 
ence in the year 1600. It is the first 
opera ever publicly performed in the 
world, and was written for the festivities 
attending the marriage of Marie de Medici 
of Italy to Henry IV. of France. ‘There 
is no question that this copy is unique. 
Burney in his history (1780) speaks of 
seeing the first edition of this opera in 
Florence, where this copy was purchased, 
it being part of the musical library of 
Count de Resse, and expresses the belief 
that it is the only copy in existence. If 
the edition owned by the Library is not 
the one seen by Burney, there may be 
another, but its locality is unknown. The 
second edition (Venice: 1608) is not 
uncommon in libraries, and the British 
Museum has a good copy of it, but we 
are warranted in the belief that the New- 
berry Library has the only copy in the 
world of the first edition. The trustees 
have always congratulated themselves that 
the prize was snatched away from the 
British Museum, which was negotiating 
for it, and was secured by the enterprise 
of Chicago methods as compared with 
the slow processes of English transactions 
in library purchases. Accompanying it 
is a libretto containing the poem by 
Rinuccini, which is beautifully printed 
and most artistically embellished. That 
the only copy left of the original edition 
of the music played for the marriage of 
their most sacred majesties nearly 300 
years ago should have been preserved so 
long in the fair city of Michael Angelo, 
Dante and Savonarola, and then by a happy 
chance have found its permanent rest- 
ing-place in this new city of the West and 
youngest of the great cities of the world, 
certainly is matter for congratulation. 
It would be manifestly impossible to give 
the reader anything like a comprehensive 
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idea of the treasures of this library of 
music within the limits of a magazine 
article, but at the risk of presenting what 
may be merely a dry catalogue these few 
works may be cited as indications of its 
richness: The “ Musica” of Boethius 
(1491) ; the Sacred Songs of Francesco 
Soto (1588) ; all the treatises of Zarlino 
(1538-1571); “Antiquce Musice Auc- 
tores Septem,” etc., by Meibomius 
(1652) ; the works of Athanasius Kircher 
(1650) ; “ Canto Harmonico,” by Andrea 
da Modena (1690); Padre Martini’s 
sumptuous ‘Storia della Musica ” 
(1757) ; a fine original of Fux’s “Gradus 
ad Parnassum ” (1725); Rameau’s 
“ Génération Harmonique” (1738) ; 
Gerbert’s “ De Cantu et Musica Sacra”’ 
(1774) ; an exquisite vellum edition of 
Marcello’s “ Psalms’? (1803) ; the com- 
plete publications of the Bach Gesell- 
schaft, sixteen English and German Han- 
del Societies (also Breitkopf and Hartel 
special editions), the English Antiqua- 
rian Society ; the “ Musica Antique,” and 
the beautiful editions of the Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung in Berlin; the works 
of Marx, Lobe, Richter, Helmholz, 
Ouseley, Jadassohn, Hauptmann, Taylor, 
Cherubini, Berlioz, and many others in 
science; of Wackernagel, Clements, 
Gevaérts, Winterfeld, Herculeus and 
Others in church music bibliography ; 
the “‘ Gesammelte Schriften” of Berlioz, 
Cherubini, Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Hiller 
and other composers; the works of all 
the famous lexicographers, including such 


eminent compilers as Busby, Rees, 
Moore, Hiles, Smith, Jousse, Stainer, 
3rande, 3rowne, Grove, Rousseau, 


Choron, Fetis, Escudier, Coussemaker, 
Cagtil-Blaze, Forkel, Reissmann, Koch, 
Ambros, Riemann, Gerker, Bernsdorf, 
Mendel and others ; complete files of all 
prominent musical papers and_periodi- 
cals; and the exceedingly valuable Main 
collection, which includes a full chrono- 
logical list of psalmody and hymnology, 
beginning with Ravenscroft, Sternhold 
and Hopkins and other psalm _ books 
brought over by the Puritans and coming 
down to the present time. It is now 
possible to study musical literature and 
history from its original sources without 
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crossing the ocean or approaching the 
seaboard. ‘The result has been achieved 
by a library little more than two years of 
age in a western city barely half a cen- 
tury old. 

The culmination of Chicago’s progress 
in music will be found in the colossal 
scheme organized and carried out by her 
two conductors, Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
musical director, and Mr. W. F. Tomlins, 
choral director, assisted by Mr. George 
A. Wilson, secretary of the Bureau of 
Music of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. ‘The musical features of the dedi- 
catory ceremonies, including for original 
numbers Professor Paine’s “ Columbian 
March ” and Mr. George W. Chadwick’s 
musical setting of portions of the Dedi- 
catory Ode, already are matters of cur- 
rent record, and the musical directors are 
now engaged upon the great scheme of 
music for 1893. It is so far advanced 
that it is even now possible to obtain a 
good idea of the various details which 
will go to make up such a musical pageant 
as has rarely been attempted in the world. 
The backbone of any such scheme is the 
orchestra, and to secure it the Executive 
Committee appropriated $175,000. This 
will guarantee an orchestra of 120 skilled 
players, which will be the nucleus around 
which the great chorus will be con- 
structed. The committee further agreed 
upon the construction of the following 
halls, advantageously situated within the 
exposition grounds: 1. A Recital Hall, 
for quartet concerts, etc., seating 500 
people. 2. A Music Hall, with accom- 
modation for 120 players, 300 singers 
and an audience of 2,000. 3. A Festival 
Hall, for performances upon the largest 
practicable scale with 200 players, 2,000 
singers and audience of 7,000. The 
Music Hall will contain a fine concert 
organ, and in the Festival Hall will be 
placed an organ for chorus support. 

Thus liberally equipped, Mr. Thomas 
organized his bureau and issued the fol- 
lowing outline of its plans: 


Recognizing the responsibility of his position, 
the musical director groups all intended illustra- 
tions around two central ideas; 

1. To make a complete showing to the world of 
musical progress in this country in all grades and 
departments from the lowest to the highest. 

2. To bring before the people of the United 
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States a full illustration of music in its highest 
forms, as exemplified by the most enlightened na- 
tions of the world. 

In order to carry out this conception of the 
unexampled opportunity now presented, three 
coUperative conditions are indispensable : 

1. The hearty support of American musicians, 
amateurs and societies, for participation on great 
festival occasions of popular music and for the in- 
terpretation of the most advanced compositions, 
American and foreign. 

2. The presence at the Exposition of many of 
the representative musicians of the world, each to 
conduct performances of his own principal com- 
positions and those of his countrymen, all upon a 
scale of the utmost completeness. 

3. A provision on the part of the Exposition 
authorities of the means necessary for carrying 
out these plans in the erection of the halls indis- 
pensable for successful performances and in the 
engagement of solo artists, orchestras and bands. 


The plans suggested above have been 
carried out with remarkable success. At 
the outset there was a little friction, ow- 
ing to inevitable musical jealousies, and 
there was some ill-natured criticism on 
the part of a few New York musicians, 
due largely to their ignorance of the 
nature of the world-wide scheme as con- 
templated by Mr. Thomas. ‘This, how- 
ever, has been silenced by the publicity 
given to the arrangements, and everything 
is now moving smoothly. The classifica- 
tion of concerts for 1893 is as follows: 


First—Semi-weekly high grade orchestral con- 
certs in Music Hall. 

Second—Semi-monthly high grade choral con- 
certs in Music Hall. 

Third—Six international concerts, 
choral and orchestral, each consisting of from 
four to six in Festival Hall and in Music Hall. 

Fourth—Three series of three concerts each of 
oratorio festivals by united American choral 
societies in Festival Hall. 

Fitth—Concerts in Festival Hall under the aus- 
pices of German singing societies. 

Sixth—Concerts in Festival Hall under the aus- 
pices of Swedish singing societies. 

Seventh—Six series of popular miscellaneous 
festival concerts by American singers. 

Eighth—Twelve children’s concerts by Sunday- 
school, public school, and specially organized 
children’s choruses. 

Ninth—Chamber music concerts and organ re- 
citals. ; 

Tenth—Popular concerts of orchestral music, 
to be given daily in Choral Hall. 


series of 


The orchestra will give at least three 
hundred concerts during this period, be- 
sides furnishing accompaniments for the 
choral works, and invitations have been 
sent to the New York Philharmonic Soci- 
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ety, Anton Seidl, conductor, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Arthur 


Nikisch, conductor, to give several con- 
certs each. The Chicago Apollo Club 
and the Chicago Festival Chorus, to- 
gether numbering two thousand five hun- 
dred, will be the nucleus of the choral 
concerts and festivals, and forty Eastern 
and Western Societies have been invited 
to participate not only in the mass sing- 
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ing but also to prepare an independent 
work for performance. ‘The following 
representative male choruses have been 
invited: Boston Apollo Club, conductor, 
b. J. Lang; Brooklyn Apollo Club, con- 
ductor, Dudley Buck Cincinnati Apollo 
Club, conductor, B. W. Foley ; New York 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, conductor, 
Joseph Mosenthal; Philadelphia Orph- 
eus Club, conductor, M. H. Cross; San 
Francisco Loring Club, conductor, D. W. 
Loring; Springfield (Mass.) Orpheus 
Club, conductor, E. Cutter, Jr.; and 
they have been asked to prepare for joint 
performance: Paine’s music to “ A<dipus 
Tyrannus” ; Dudley Buck’s “ Columbus” ; 
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and Max Bruch’s “ Frithjof.”. The West- 
ern societies will prepare Bach’s cantata, 
“A Stronghold Sure”;  MHandel’s 
“ Utrecht Jubilate,” and selections from 
“Israel in Egypt,’ and “ Judas Maccab- 
zeus”’; first part of Mendelssohn’s “ Saint 
Paul’’; selections from the Requiem 
mass of Berlioz, and selections from the 
compositions of Wagner. The works to 
be performed by Eastern societies are 
still a matter of correspondence. It can 
be announced, however, that the six 
months repertory will include all the 
great classics and the best works of the 
modern masters. The list comprises 
such works as Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Passion,” Handel’s “ Messiah,’’ Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Beethoven’s “ Ninth 
Symphony,” Mozart’s “ Requiem Mass,” 
Brahms’ “German Requiem,’ Verdi’s 
*“*Manzoni Requiem,” Gounod’s “ Re- 
demption,” Mackenzie’s “Rose of 
Sharon,” Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend,” 
and works by Dvorak, Saint Saens, Mas- 
senet, Tschaikowsky, and other compos- 
ers. Invitations have also been sent to 
prominent European composers to visit 
the Exposition as guests and conduct 
their own music, and the scheme for 
chamber music is now under considera- 
tion. The Bureau of Music is also ne- 
gotiating through the State Department 
at Washington with the governments of 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy and Austria, to send their best 
bands for open air concerts in pavilions 
on the Fair grounds daily from 10 o’clock 
A.M. to 10 o’clock p.m. Four American 
bands, two from the country at large, and 
two from Chicago, will also be chosen for 
the same purpose. In the general scheme 
works by American composers have not 
been neglected. They have been in- 
vited to contribute original choral, or- 
chestral or chamber music scores, and 
Camille Saint Saens of Paris, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie of London, Asgar Hamerik of 
Baltimore, Carl Zerrahn and B. J. Lang 
of Boston, and W. L. Tgmlins and Theo- 
dore Thomas of Chicago will constitute a 
committee to pronounce upon their 
merits. 

The women of the country will not go 
unrepresented in the World’s Fair music 
of 1893. The Woman’s Building will be 
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formally dedicated in May, and at that 
time will be heard a “ Jubilate” of fe- 
male voices and orchestra written by Mrs, 
H. H. A. Beach at the request of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Exposi- 
tion. Recently also Mrs. Lena B. Clarke, 
one of the Minnesota. Board, has 
brought forward a scheme for musical re- 
citals in the Woman’s Building, which 
has received the endorsement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas and also of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, president of the Board. 
The plan is a unique one. It provides 
for the appearance of amateurs after 
passing rigorous examinations, in recitals 
in the Woman’s Building. Mrs. Clarke’s 
circular contains the following informa- 
tion, which may be of interest to many 
young New England women now engaged 
in the study of music : — 


“Minnesota has decided to bestow a medal 
upon each successful candidate belonging in the 
state, and it is hoped that other states will follow 
its example. The concerts are intended to pro- 
vide a public appearance for those amateurs of 
distinction who are shut out from the concert- 
room of the professional, and who for various 
reasons would not wish to appear therein. Quar- 
tets, trios, either vocal or instrumental, choral and 
orchestral organizations of women will be eligible 
for examination. The examinations will take. 
place not later than February, 1893, either at 
Chicago or at several cities in the different states. 
It is hoped that all candidates for appearance at 
these concerts will communicate with the chair- 
man of the woman’s board for their state or with 
the undersigned as soon as possible. It is also 
desired that all women following music as a pro- 
fession and wishing to appear in the woman’s 
building, will make application to Theodore 
Thomas, musical director of the exposition.” 

Another series of recitals has been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Theodore Thomas through 
the medium of the Amateur Club, and 
Mrs. Gould, the president of the Illinois 
Woman’s Exposition Board, also contem- 
plates arranging for a series of concerts 
in which Illinois amateurs are expected 
to take part. 

A series of Musical Congresses has 
also been arranged, which will be held 
during the week commencing July 3. 
They will include the general divisions of 
orchestral art, vocal music, the history 
and theory of music, songs of the people, 
organ and church music, musical art and 
literature, musical criticism, opera houses 
and music halls, public instruction in 
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music, and music as related to science, 
education, and life. The plan proposed 
in these congresses is thoroughly compre- 
hensive, and it is hoped that they will at- 
tract the leaders in musical achievements 
of all kinds. They are of two kinds, 
Official and Voluntary, the former inclu- 
ding “all those congresses of musical 
specialists, scientists, artists, composers, 
and the like, which may hereafter be held 
under the auspices of the Committee,” 
and the latter “ meetings of all sorts of 
musical bodies whose aims and methods 
are such as to entitle them to the recog- 
nition of the auxiliary.” These con- 
gresses will be held in the new Art Insti- 
tute, now being built on the Lake Front 
upon the site of the old Exposition 
Building, which will remove them from 
the confusion of the Fair proper. 

These are the principal details of the 
musical scheme of the Columbian Expo- 
sition for 1893. When it is remembered 
that these colossal plans have been ma- 
tured and will be carried out in a city 
where barely half a century ago the only 
music it contained was such as a Canadian 
half-breed was accustomed to make upon 
his fiddle for the benefit of a handful of 
prairie pioneers, fur dealers and Indians, 
the great progress of the art is manifest. 

The record of Music in Chicago would 
not be complete without at least append- 
ing to it the names of those who hold a 
prominent place in its service. It would 
be manifestly impossible to characterize 
all these hard-working men and women 
as they deserve ina paper of this kind, 
covering so many years and dealing with 
sO many interests in music. If I were 
called upon to name those who are making 
their influence felt and doing good work 
for musical education in Chicago, I should 
name first and foremost Theodore Thomas, 
Jacile princeps, leader of the Chicago 
orchestra, and after him Mr. William L. 
Tomlins, leader of the Apollo Club; Mr. 
Charles D. Hamill, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who was one of 
the earliest promoters of the orchestral 
organization; Mr. Philo A. Otis, presi- 
dent of the Apqllo Club; Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, whose fame as an organist is 
national; Mr. Harrison Wild, organist ; 
Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt, the head of the 
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American Conservatory of Music; Dr. 
Florence Ziegfeld, president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College; Mr. George F. 
Root, the veteran composer of sacred and 
secular songs and war lyrics, whose name 
is known all over the country, and his 
son, Frederick W. Root, a very success- 
ful teacher; Hans Balatka, who has 
grown old in honorable musical service ; 
William Lewis, the violinist, who combines 
the artistic and commercial branches of 
his art; Carl Wolfsohn, the leader of the 
late Beethoven Society ; Adolph Rosen- 
becker and S. E. Jacobsohn, both of 
whom in other years have held honored 
positions in the Thomas orchestra, the 
latter as concert-meister; William H. 
Sherwood, Emil Liebling, and Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, a trio of pianists of 
whom any city might feel proud ; Frederick 
Grant Gleason, a thorough musical scholar 
and excellent composer ; Mr. Hyllested, a 
brilliant Scandinavian pianist ; Eliodore 
de Campi, vocal teacher; Mr. C. H. 
Brittan, pianist and teacher; Mrs. Jennie 
Kempton, the well known contralto ; 
Mr. George E. Holmes, baritone; Fred- 
erick Archer, the organist; Mrs. Gen- 
evra Johnston-Bishop, Mrs. Jessie Bart- 
lett-Davis, and Mrs. Wyman, vocalists ; 
Mr. Louis Falk, the organist ; Seeboeck, 
the piano teacher ; Mr. Charles A. Knorr, 
and Mr. Whitney Mockridge, the concert 
tenors; Mr. N. Ledochowski, who is an 
artist ina double sense, both on canvas 
and on the piano; Mr. W. S. B. Mat- 
thews, a long time teacher and writer on 
musical topics; Mr. A. W. Dohn, who, 
though engaged in commercial business, 
is one of the best equipped musical 
scholars in the country; Marum, the 
violinist ; Max Bendix, Mr. Thomas’ con- 
cert-meister, who is now a Chicagoan; 
Henry B. Roney, the choirmaster of 
Grace Episcopal Church ; Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas and her sister, Miss Amy Fay, 
who has made reputation both as author 
and pianist; Mrs. Regina Watson, pian- 
ist ; Miss Fannie Roat, vocal teacher ; and 
many more who are actively identified with 
the progress of music in this young city. 
Such is the story of music in this 
young, restless, energetic, pushing, cos- 
mopolitan metropolis of the “ wild and 
woolly West.” Does it not demonstrate 
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that Chicago is not altogether absorbed 
in material pursuits, but is slowly and 
steadily caring for those higher things 
which make for sweetness and light? That 
grain and lumber and lard and hogs are 
not our only staples? And that in this city 
of the boundless prairies, swept with 
panics, scourged with fire, menaced with 
the bombs of the alien Anarchist, palled 
with smoke and grimed with soot, and 
fighting for the prizes of material com- 
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petition, if you will have it so, there are 
many earnest men and women who have 
labored all these years for the higher 
things in which we should live, and who 
now see the harvest of fruition in the 
new Art Institute, the three great libra- 
ries, the colossal Chicago University 
springing forth full fledged like Minerva, 
and the great white city at Jackson Park 
which will set the seal of success upon 
their endeavors? 





THE SPUR OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By Grace Blanchard. 


HERE were two pupils 
in the class, eight 
scholars in the school, 
five parents in the dis- 
trict, and one school- 
house in that northern 

section of Vermont known as Prouty’s 
Gore. The name did not hint at some 
remote time when the ground was red 
with the blood of one Prouty, a pioneer ; 
it had reference to the shape of the sec- 
tion, and indicated that one man at one 
time knew the difference between a gore 
and a—ruffle, say. Furthermore, the 
smallness of the attendance did not mean 
that an epidemic of measles was keeping 
the majority of the pupils at home. 
Those persons, those western land-agents, 
who describe New England as an over- 
crowded bee-hive, a racial trundle-bed, 
from which the last little new-comer has 
to dangle his feet out onto the prairies, 
would have been, or at least would have 
seemed, surprised at the sparse settlement 
of the Gore. When Miss Emma Lyon, 
schoolma’am, had stayed at Widow Dole’s 
and the Merrills’ and Seth Tucker’s, she 
had boarded round. 

In summer, a few city “sports”? came 
laboriously into its forests to gather new 
material for fish stories, or a professor 
plunged into its solitude to dream out 
the theories for which he must find facts 
before his next winter’s lectures. A Har- 









vard student came one year with his 
tackle and canned goods wrapped in his 
examination papers; as Miss Emma 
picked up and put together the problems 
of Messrs. A. & B. and their XYZ, she 
felt akin to the man who found that early 
translation of the Bible wrapped around 
the grape-vines in a European vineyard. 
For all knowledge seemed sacred to 
Emma Lyon. Toa rare degree, a Yankee 
girl’s mind loves facts for themselves. A 
lad thinks of their bearing on his career ; 
a New England woman wonders intermit- 
tently what is truth, and when the jelly is 
going to jell; but many a girl goes to 
college for the simple sake of knowing 
something. Emma Lyon had no means 
of ascertaining what was the latest fad in 
Boston; but she was familiar, through 
good pictures, with even the bad statues 
in its squares; and when, every term- 
time, she left her home near Lakeville 
Depot, and had to wait at the Junction 
for Ben Dole to come and drive her into 
the Gore, she beguiled the tedious time 
by wondering if the Jews would ever 
go back to Palestine, and if Congress 
would float the World’s Fair suitably. 
She was not broad enough in her views 
to wish to live in Chicago, but she felt 
equal to living in New York. She knew 


which museum she should go to first. 
She would like to see a Cunarder sail, 
and to hear a member of the city govern- 
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ment speak on a live question; she did 
not realize what an obstacle she would 
meet in his brogue. She resolved that 
the first thing she would teach her first 
pupil should be the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the United States. But owing 
to Ben Dole’s being the only one who as- 
pired to statesmanship, and because of 
his readiness to swear when roused to 
enthusiasm on any subject, also because 
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does, Miss Emma,”—with a sly look at 
the ankles that she quickly drew in, with 
a blush. 

“Children, you don’t deserve to be- 
long to this country. You might as well 
be —Germans,”’ reddening still more. 
‘Those in the geography class may come 
to the floor, and we will see if you can do 
any better on a dry foreign question. No. 
1, bound the lake of Constance !”’ 
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"* Ach, —that is cruel, Fraulein Emma.” 


he was the only boy in the class, she in- 
tended to modify her instruction this 
July afternoon by letting the laws alone 
and dealing in a personal and pleasant 
way with their makers. 

“Can you tell me, then, Hazel Pearl, 
who go to make up this Congress of 
ours?” she asked of the head of the 
class. 

“Indians and _ half-breeds,’’ came the 
answer with an assurance that ought to 
have carried conviction. 

But Miss Emma looked to the foot, 
which is often superior at solving extra- 
textbook queries. “Weli, Ben, if we 
can find out what this body does, perhaps 
we can tell whether half-breeds would do 
to sit in it. Now, what does Congress 
make, Ben?” 


“‘ Congress ?— oh — boots. Certain it 


“ Ach,— that is cruel, Fraulein Emma,” 
broke in a hearty voice at the door. 
“What is bound for to-day is not bound 
for to-morrow in the fatherland. The 
kinders shall tell the four countries 
around Constance, but not what king 
rules, what princechen that owns the 
shores. But Lake Constance, junglings, 
is here,”’”—and Max Stolle struck his 
forehead. 

“A case of water on the brain,” ob- 
served Miss Emma primly, though she 
had settled beamingly, as had the children, 
into an expectant attitude. Max opened 
his sketching camp-stool, sat down, and 
laughed. Miss Emma put on her spec- 
tacles; she was so happy she wanted to 
hide something, — the light in her eyes. 

“Constance is in my memory,” Max 
explained. ‘It got me to America. 
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You thought it was the Atlantic Ocean? 
Not so. If I had not gone to the lake, I 
had not come to the sea. It was one 
day there I was out sailing alone; it was 
good day, good pipe, — but I could not 
sell the picture I make of the sky to pay 
for the tobacco I put in the bowl. I 
turned over on.my face to shut out any- 
thing but visions, — you understand, Miss 
Emma?” She nodded in perfect sym- 
pathy, she who never had given a minute 
to day-dreaming. “And a little storm — 
what you call it? a cry of the wind, came 
up and turned the boat on its face, and I 
was swimming with my pipe out.” 

“TI wish he wouldn’t make tobacco so 
attractive to these children,” thought Miss 
Emma, looking at the two boys and six 
girls with that inborn distrust of self-in- 
dulgence that comes to a New Englander 
in season and out of season. 

“ Ach, I was all but dead when I saw 
two men on the shore in front of a fine, 
splendid house, and one of them pulled 
out in a skiff and got me to land, without 
my mind; and when I heard anything 
again, this tall man he say to the dump- 
ling beside him, ‘ Your Majesty, he seems 
to be coming to —’ ‘ Hell,’ I sputtered, 
with the water trickling out of my ears 
and eyes ; and they both laugh and Herr 
Tall shake my hand and say, ‘You are a 
fellow-American, not so?’ ‘I would be 
if I could get there,’ I told him. ‘Kennst 
du das land where the dollar blooms for 
an artist?’ ‘Exactly, my friend,’ Herr 
Tall say. ‘Iwas born there. Came here 
by accident; shouldn’t have staid if I 
couldn’t have sold my return ticket ; and 
then, because I knew something about 
drainage and circulating libraries, and 
such Yankee notions, His Majesty,’ Herr 
Short bowed solemnly, ‘got me to stay 
and make his little kingdom healthy for 
body and soul, pocket-book and other 
books, eh? But I’ll tell you, I’ve always 
felt as if I took off an able-bodied citizen 
and ought to furnish a substitute in the 
States. Your Majesty, what do you say 
to getting this fellow a passage over to 
America? He can send us a picture or 
two, — Niagara Falls or a cotton-mill or 
something characteristic, a light-house or 
a base-ball ground or something we don’t 
see over here. Constance is pretty 
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enough, but tame after our old shore. I 
used to know that from Detroit to Flor- 
ida.’ ”’ 

Max looked at Miss Emma to see if 
his quotation were correct, but she was 
oblivious to coast-lines, and Ben whis- 
pered to Hazel Pearl, “ My eye, wouldn’t 
she have guv it to us if we’d ’a been so 
mixed on geog?”’ 

Miss Emma frowned silence, and Max 
got up, stretching himself and laughing 
again. 

“Ja, it was so. Herr Tall, who was a 
Bismarck to this pudgy princeling, he 
got me ticket to New York and letters to 
an advertising man there, and I make 
some sketches, and I meet some of the 
boys in their studios, and then a big 
paper send me here for views, and I stay 
here, lieb kinder, for love, rather than go 
back to New York for money — nicht 
wahr?”’ 

He looked teasingly at Emma Lyon, 
and she rose in confusion and said, 
“The school is now dismissed,’ when 
she meant, to say, “‘ We will make up to- 
morrow the time we have lost to-day.” 
And the children trudged homeward, 
very mixed as to what the review lesson 
would consist of, but united in the belief 
that Germany was inhabited by big, kind 
men. 

Emma began silently to tidy the 
school-room for the night. There were 
nothing but primary colors in her char- 
acter. The blue of conscientiousness 
did not shade off and run away into the 
mauve of sentiment, so she turned now 
and spoke in her frank, quick fashion. 

“‘ And you have never fulfilled the obli- 
gation of sending a picture back to Ger- 
many? Doesn’t it trouble you that you 
haven’t done everything for this country 
that that man would have done?” 

Max was lazily sketching a memory ot 
Lake Constance on the blackboard, using 
up the term’s supply of chalk in the pro- 
cess. He drew in a threatening cloud at 


the menacing note in Miss Emma’s voice, 
and then asked gaily :— 
“Does it trouble me ‘that I haff not 
mind Herr Tall’s charge to be a substitute 
Efen to the girl 
Does that trouble 
Come,”— locking up 


for him in efery way? 
he left behind him? 
you, Emmachen ? 
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her copy-books and keeping the key— 
“the year is too young, you are too 
young, to stay in here mending the pot- 
hooks. Let us get some berries for Frau 
Annie’s table, and you will pick a few for 
my lone supper. Ach, but you should 
see the old country, Fraulein Lyon.” 
“Yes,” said Emma, “I have always 
wanted to be presented to Queen Vic- 
toria.” The picture 
ofthat brusque, mod- 
est Vermonter bow- 
ing her uncovered 
neck before royalty, 
would have made a 
cynic smile. It made 
her lover merry. 
“But you would 
not care to associate 
with H. R. H. the 
Prince, the —”’ 
“No, I would not iN 
look at him, and if = ii)(} ie 
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just how the presen- 

tation could be managed. The American 
minister helps you, and you can hire a 
dress.” 

At this quite sufficient proof of there 
being a corner in her mind which he 
had never suspected, Max grew mystified, 
then a little sulky and they were at 
the raspberry bushes before either spoke 
again. With one quick motion she had 
peeled and twisted a piece of birch-bark 
and had it nearly full of berries. Max 
with his knife was fashioning a bark boat 
dainty enough for the table at a /é¢e 
chamfttre, but it was still empty. Each 
felt that the poetry and practice which 
were his and hers were complements of 
each other, halves of one whole. He 
had said as much. He had said every- 
thing, in fact, except the one thing need- 
ful. His dreamy, indolent nature had 
not roused itself to say, “ Will you marry 
me? I will go to New York to the po- 
sition that is yet kept open. You shall 
be the root, the anchor and the divining- 
rod of our fortune, and I will love you 
always.” 

And Emma, who knew that her thrift 
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and intelligence would be whetted in a 
larger sphere, and who felt that Max was 
a noble instrument, played upon with 
only the soft stop of Nature’s touch at 
present, but capable of grand harmonies 
when pressed by human needs and sym- 
pathies,— how could she speak? If Max 
could be roused from his inertia enough 
to return to New York, he would stay 
there from another attack of in- 
ertia; and if some good business 
woman were at hand who would 
see that his prolific work found 
spectators, who would not time 
his meals to suit the sunset, or 
hand him his linen coat when he 
needed his corduroy, who would — 
little Puri- 
tan girl, be 
brave and 
say it,—who 
would love 
him, Max 
ed could be 
Veet saved to this 
world as 
surely as he 
was fitted for 
the next 
She bent 
lower over 
the raspber- 
ry bushes. 





'* Through the clearing to where Max's log hut stood.” 


“Tt is a shame, Max, for you to stay 
here where genius isn’t marketable. 
Why won’t you go to New York?” 

“Why?” he mocked. ‘ Why doesn’t 








that burr leave the hem of your garment? 
Du liebe —”’ 

“7 don’t understand German,’’ pro- 
tested Emma, half nettled at the sunny, 
elastic nature that she yet envied and 
admired, and, woman-like, delaying what 
she longed to hear. 

“Don’t understand the word that I 
apply only to Nature and himmel and 
kinder and —thou,” he whispered. “ Du, 
Emmachen, is a little word that we Ger- 
mans use only in the bosom of our big 
families. If thou, too, wouldst go.”’ 

“Max, have you seen Seth?” called 
an anxious voice from below; and _lool:- 
ing over the bluff, they saw Annie peering 
about in distress and fatigue. 

“Why, no; Frau Annie,” replied Max ; 
“my mind’s eye has been on the father- 
land, but I’ll swing it around to the jun- 
gle and tell you that Seth is sitting on a 
log, his bag full of game, his mouth full 
of your gingerbread, his heart full of 
wrath at me for not having finished that 
pocket edition of your picture. Rover 
is hunting in the tall grass for the crumbs 
that fall, and —” 

But Emma shook ner head at him as 
Annie, unheeding his words, strained her 
eyes up the road. 

“And Max will go meet him, Annie, 
while you and I go home and get supper. 
I'll divide fairly on the berries.” 

“Then you'll give me only the core,” 
confessed Max, swinging himself down 
and turning toward the path that led 
across the ravine, through the brook, 
into the flat land where the rank grass 
hindered the feet of man and beast, and 
for its treacherous charm was known as 
the jungle. Ben spied him and ran up, 
calling out, “‘ Lemme go!” 

“Ja, but this is not a— vat you call it? 
—pleasure excursion, and I shall not 
mind if I shall not hear you swear for the 
trip’? — which Ben recognized as a polite 
way of asking him not to talk. 

While the men went quickly off toward 
the forest, Emma led Annie slowly though 
the clearing to where Max’s log hut 
stood, within talking distance of Seth’s 
little cottage. Emma had been boarding 
with the Tuckers all this term, and the 
schoolma’am had herself learned a lesson, 
—in wifeliness|s When an unmarried 
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girl who is a true woman in the bud sees 
daily a couple who are married soul and 
body, it stirs strange new chords within 
her, and she wonders, “ If love is this, I 
could love love, I might love —” but she 
does not finish the sentence, if she lives 
above parallel forty. Is it pitiable, laugha- 
ble, or fine, this sacred reluctance of the 
New England maiden to show what she 
feels? Is dumb love that agonizes really 
any more laudable than the affection that 
caresses? When the hour of separation 
from the dear one comes, are we more 
glad of the emotion we have hidden than 
of that we have poured freely out? Even- 
ing after evening Max had made up the 
quartette on the Tuckers’ piazza, and 
while Annie placidly sewed a button on 
Seth’s vest, Emma saw dust on the art- 
ist’s coat with a wild longing to brush 
it off. She had kept on the unbecoming 
spectacles and primly called him Mr. 
Max, while she could have struck out 
at something for the jealous pain she felt 
at hearing Seth call, “ Little woman, lend 
me your help a minute.” Perhaps it was 
not proper to think of Max at all; and 
she longed for him. Ah, Miss Wilkins’ 
heroines suffer more than Shakespeare’s. 

So Emma Lyon hesitated now when 
Annie said with an unwonted fretfulness, 
“T can’t have Max in to tea to-night ; 
leave his berries at his own house ”’ ;— 
and when she stepped across his threshold 
she felt rather than saw his home. She 
realized that she stood on his hearthstone 
long before she saw that this was his 
chair, his cot, his cupboard. But fast as 
the rush of love came the longing to do 
something for him ; and so she took down 
the one plate, the knife and fork, the 
cup; and into the latter she put the few 
wild roses that had been picked between 
the raspberries. 

Rover brushed against her without her 
noticing him, as she came out of the 
cabin; but they both went straight to 
Annie, and at her feet Rover laid what 
he had been carrying, —Seth’s hat. It had 





a fresh little round hole in it, which Annie 
fingered, her lips parting as if to speak ; 
but she could not give voice to her fears, 

“Tt is not much later than Seth is 
often out, Frau Annie,” urged Emma, 
using the pet name to win a smile. 
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“He isn’t your husband,” Annie an- 
swered with cruel directness, forgetting 
that the pang of solitariness is sometimes 
as hard to bear as the sense of loss. 

Then Emma tried again, and brought 
her knitting, saying, ‘‘ Do you think the 
socks will be too large, Annie dear?” 

But the mother of them all, as Max 
called her, put up her hand as if the sight 
hurt, and, sitting so, waiting till the roses 
had faded in Max’s cup and 
hope had faded in her heart, 
they saw, when the stars came 
out, two men carrying a life- 
less body; and Annie, de- 
tecting their purpose to take 
it to the cabin, sprang to her 
feet and cried out sharply, 
“Bring him home.” 

Ben never forgot his lesser 
share of that terrible carry. 
“The Lord sent me, dammy 
if he didn’t. Mr. Max couldn’t 
have lifted Seth alone —Giant 
of the Gore, we allers called 
Mr. Tucker. Well, we got 
him home some way, anyway, 
and Mis’ ‘Tucker, she didn’t 
seem surprised ; we thought 
she’d ketch on when we sent 
the dog home with Seth’s hat 
that had one of the bullet 
holes in it. Must have got 
his gun tangled up in that 
there devil’s grass, and — 
and”’— Ben always gulped 
here, — “seems if poor Mr. 
Tucker couldn’t have died 
easy, for he was all bound up 
in that grass, too, like as if 
he’d tried to crawl out. I guess I'll go 
to the city soon’s I’m old enough — I 
don’t want no hunting —and Mis’ Tucker 
she’s went and give me Seth’s bi-a-sted 
gun.”’ And then Ben would break down 
completely. 

While the scattered neighbors were 
getting ready the body and the grave, 
and Annie crouched sobbing beside the 
cradle that Seth had fashioned through 
the long June days, Emma and Max drew 
together in tender planning. 

“She must go home at once to her 
folks in York State,” urged Max. 

‘She is not fit to go alone,” said Emma. 
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“Liebe Gott, no. She cannot get 
along without you,—I know that is so. 
You and she get ready over the Sunday, 
nicht wahr? I will box up what she 
wants of the house treasures.” 

And she wanted—only the cradle. 
This was no vain and fanciful grief, re- 
lieved by dramatizing. She did not want 


the clock that had been unwound since 
Seth died ; the book on Farming that he 





‘* For answer he pointed to his boxes,” 


had marked ; the stick cut with notches 
of the yearly freshets in the brook. 
While she had loved and been loved, she 
had been an attractive little body to have 
around, always saying and doing pleasant 


things. Now she would go back a pale, 
patient, uninteresting woman, to her 


mother, and wait for a new life or a 
double death, — whichever the Lord sent 
in her hour of travail. Emma, foresee- 
ing this mist of misery closing in around 
Annie’s health and usefulness, rebelled 
with all her strong nature. On Sunday 
night, after all was ready, and Ben was 
to take them to the station in the 
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morning, she walked the floor, thinking : 
“Annie is as if she had lost an Eden. 
I would not sink into childishness if I 
could live to work and see things. After 
her brother takes Annie in New York, 
I will stay there and enjoy —” 

But, oh, the delicious anguish of it, 
Emma Lyon, when the realization came 
in great waves over you that the wide, 
wide world would be a prison cell with- 
out Max! Emma bowed her head upon 
her arms. Her mind rehearsed again its 
old plea, and her heart, from its new 
chapters of revelation, read on to her 





NOVEMBER.—A THOUGHT OF WHITTIER. 


She walked out through the moonlight 
in at Max’s door, straight to where 
he stood, washing his palette and 
brushes. 

“You will go with us, Max?” she en- 
treated. 

For answer he pointed to his boxes 
ready corded for transportation. 

“And you shall stay there as my wife, 
heart’s dearest ?”’ 

She clung to him silently. This life 
from death, —this gain from loss, — they 
were reverent before it. But was it only 
from the colors on his dripping palette 


the lesson of the hour: — If love is para- that a rainbow sprang before their tear- 
dise, O take it, and pray God to keep it! stained eyes? 


NOVEMBER. 
By J. Torrey Connor. 
Tb boise the moaning pines are vexed 





By boisterous winds, on riot bent ; 
The leaden sky, a dreary pall, 
Hangs low, its weight of storms unspent. 
With fingers chill, the autumn rain 
Taps boldly at my window pane. 


Within are light and warmth and peace ; 
The cheerful firelight’s ruddy glow 
Reveals a goodly company, — 

My faithful book-friends, row on row: 
And tho’ the skies above are gray, 

I roam with them the fields of May. 
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A THOUGHT OF WHITTIER. 
By John White Chadwick. 
‘That the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” 


T WAS not much, O death, to quell the strength 
| Which trembled in that slight and spiritual frame 
Which the long years, albeit free of blame, 

Had wasted so that unto us at length 

Hardly he seemed to be a mortal man, 
But one who out of heaven had wandered back 
To bless awhile our dark and stumbling track 

With speech of things beyond our earthly span. 


But this, O death, is strange: that thou hadst power 
To quench the light that was in those clear eyes 
Which brighter shone as from the evening skies 

The darkness fell upon his sunset hour. 

Absolute loss? or there, beyond the tomb, 
Wilt thou, O God, their glorious light relume? 
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HOW CIVIL GOVERNMENT IS TAUGHT IN A NEW 
ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 





current remark during the 
entire period of the con- 
stitutional history of the 
United States, that New 
England thought and New 
England ideas have led 
the way in all political 
matters. It is now being 
said that New England is 
losing that preéminence 
that has always been accorded to her. 
May not one of the reasons for this change, 
if it has taken place, lie in the lack of 
training in Civil Government? It is true 
that this science has been placed in the 
list of school studies during the last few 
years, and that our ancestors never receiv- 
ed any school instruction in this line. Is it 
not also true, that they did receive instruc- 
tion in what Dr. Hosmer says is “ one of 
the best schools for forming the faculties 
of men” and “ must underlie every rep- 
resentative system in order to make that 
system properly effective’? Do we not 
owe very much of our present free gov- 
ernment and popular sovereignty to the 
old Teutonic folk-mote, and to its even 
stronger successor, the New England 
town-meeting? It seems a reasonable 
statement, that the lack of interest in 
political affairs shown to so great an ex- 
tent at the present day among our edu- 
cated classes, even so far as to cause 
many to refrain from even exercising the 
right of franchise, is due to the lack of 
instruction in such matters, which used 
to be furnished in the town-meeting, but 


By Arthur May Mowry, A.M. 


[TEACHER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. ] 


now, in our cities, can only be obtained 
in the schools. The enormous influx of 
those who have not inherited the Anglo- 
Saxon love of political liberty and popu- 
lar government, and who must be assim- 
ilated among those to whom such a gov- 
ernment is the only congenial one, has 
made the teaching of the principles un- 
derlying the civil body politic an absolute 
necessity. 

In an editorial article which lately ap- 
peared with regard to the proposition to 
abolish the poll tax qualification for vot- 
ing, attention was called to the similarity 
that existed between the body politic 
and “societies or organizations which 
people of kindred views and sympathies 
may voluntarily form. In every essential 
sense,’”’ said the writer, “its basis of au- 
thority is the common consent of its 
membership.” A portion of the pream- 
ble to the constitution of Massachusetts 
was quoted as follows : 


“The body politic is formed by a voluntary 
association of individuals. It is a social compact 
by which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good.” 


It is incumbent upon the state, then, to 
provide instruction for its future citizens 
in all matters respecting their relation to 
it; and it is also incumbent on the citi- 
zens to understand all they owe to the 
commonwealth, as well as what is due 
them. ‘The instruction which the high 
school should give its pupils in what is 
commonly called Civil Government should 
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be arranged with reference to such prin- 
ciples. If sufficient time can be allowed 
to this study, the pupil should be made 
acquainted, by every means within the 
teacher’s power, with all the methods of 
government pursued by the nation, the 
state, the city and the town; should be 
given instruction as to his duties to each 
of these political divisions; and should 
be shown how to make himself acquainted 
with all sides of all the political topics 
of the day. 

Teachers of civil government are be- 
ing fairly overwhelmed with the abun- 
dance and variety of text books on this 
subject that the publishers are constantly 
furnishing them. Each one is based on 
some new theory or peculiarity, and it 
almost seems as if every teacher ought 
to find some one that would supply his 
own needs. But on examining them, he 
finds that most are simply expositions of 
the Constitution, or perhaps of some 
state government, and he begins to real- 
ize that the differences in state govern- 
ments, and in towns and cities, as well as 
the magnitude of the subject generally, 
prevent his making use of one text book 
alone. On the other hand, he is pre- 
vented from following in the footsteps of 
college professors and furnishing his data 
in the form of lectures, by the lack of 
maturity in his pupils and their conse- 
quent inability to do satisfactory work 
with this method. He finds it necessary 
then, if he is a live teacher and enthusi- 
astic in his subject, to carve out an origi- 
nal plan for himself and, with the mate- 
rials which he has at his disposal, to 
direct the investigations of his pupils. 
He thus makes use of methods which 
perhaps may be nearly all satisfactory 
under his own peculiar circumstances, 
and yet would be the worst imaginable 
if slavishly followed by other teachers 
under different conditions. A descrip- 
tion of such a course, however, might 
furnish some suggestions to others who 
could incorporate them in their own 
work, and it might bring out other sug- 
gestions from other teachers. 

One of the most satisfactory methods 
in bringing out the numerous and varied 
branches of civil government seems to 
be to take them in a historical order ; 





in other words, to make use of the his- 
tory of the United States and of our own 
state as the groundwork into which we 
may weave, at suitable times, the topics 
that are to be treated. In the Salem 
High School, of which we here wish to 
speak, it was found that the pupils had 
in the two years since they left the gram- 
mar school lost that definite information 
with regard to the history of our country 
which would be necessary in order to 
pursue the study by this method. It was 
decided, therefore, to insert some histor- 
ical study into the course; and for this 
purpose several copies of four school 
text-books were added to the library, 
besides many larger historical and bio- 
graphical works, and the history needed 
was obtained by topics coupled with ref- 
erences, which were put into the hands 
of each pupil. Only such topics are 
taken up as have reference to govern- 
ment, or, if it could be so stated, the 
study is a constitutional history from the 
first Virginia charter on to the end of 
the reconstruction period. This histor- 
ical course seems to be necessary, as it 
is impossible to understand a free gov- 
ernment without knowing the full mean- 
ing of political liberty, and it is impossi- 
ble to have this knowledge without in- 
quiring into the reasons why we first 
obtained freedom and how it was ac- 
quired. Again, it is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the United States con- 
stitution to have a knowledge of the 
conditions under which it was formed. 
Moreover, how can one form a reason- 
able opinion for himself on such subjects 
as free trade, protection, and tariff for 
revenue only, or the free silver craze, 
without having read of the historical facts 
in connection with such matters of pop- 
ular interest? Another reason for taking 
this historical method lies in the oppor- 
tunities that it offers for bringing in each 
sub-topic that civil government furnishes. 
Whether the subject to be treated con- 
sists of the United States constitution or 
that of our own state, city politics or 
town-meetings, criminal trials or the as- 
sessing of taxes, promotion of home 


industries or of commerce, a _ suitable 
place can always be found for it. The 
growth of government, the full meanings 
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of East and West, as for instance in 
regard to hard money, or the North and 
South as on the slavery question, the 
widely differing interests of the various 
states, the jealousy of the smaller and 
the greed of the larger, all are brought 
out and discussed in connection with the 
history of the country. 

In the course of the history, having 
studied the companies and the early 
settlements, having read the Mayflower 
compact and portions of the Connecticut 
Constitution, having discussed the New 
England Union, and the tyranny of An- 
dros, an opportunity is offered to com- 
pare the settlers of the various colonies. 
At this point, nothing is more natural 
than to take up the New England town. 

A New Englander cannot be blamed 
if he devotes an extra amount of time to 
a consideration of this, the smallest real 
political government. ‘The town is dear 
to his heart, and he tries to instil into his 
pupils a love for this distinctively New 
England institution, and to explain what 
it has meant to this country. He here 
attempts to impress upon them the fact 
that they lose much by living in a city, 
and to show them what an educator a 
town-meeting is. This is the point at 
which all matters of local government 
are taken up, and for this purpose Her- 
rick’s “Town Officer” is found indispen- 
sable. While enough copies of this book 
have not been furnished to put into the 
hands of every pupil, still with the book 
at all times available it has been found 
practicable to require of all a knowledge 
of the principal town officers and their 
duties. Then the, method of electing is 
examined, and the Australian ballot is 
carefully explained. This leads to the 
time for holding the town-meeting. The 
teacher appoints beforehand town clerk, 
selectmen, constable, board of registrars, 
and treasurer, and discusses with these 
appointees individually their duties. The 
board of registrars, in accordance, with a 
notice inserted in the school paper, per- 
form their duties, and each member of 
the class has an opportunity to go through 
the operation which he must sometime 
find necessary before he is granted the 
privilege of voting. Then the selectmen 
write out the warrant, deliver it to the 


constable, who properly posts attested 
copies and returns it to the town clerk. 
At the stated time, the town clerk calls 
the meeting to order, the moderator is 
elected, the business is dispatched, and 
the officers are chosen. This session of 
the class is usually the most interesting 
of the year, and perhaps as helpful as 
any. 

As the citizen meets the government 
most closely when it is in the form of 
the town, this is the time to discuss his 
duties. Now the pupil is taught the 
meaning of taxation; and here, as at 
other similar points, Nordhoff’s “ Politics 
for Young Americans ’”’ is of value. The 
pupil is shown how taxes are assessed, 
and members of the class who have been 
previously appointed assessors now per- 
form their work. He is instructed with 
regard to the meaning of courts and 
trials. ‘Though these are not under town 
authority, yet the matter comes more 
properly in this connection. If the class 
is of sufficient mental calibre, and if 
there are enough members that have had 
some experience in parliamentary princi- 
ples, a mock trial is held. With every 
class a trip is taken to the County Court 
House, as near this time in the course as 
the Supreme Court wills it to be in the 
city. Great care is exercised, however, 
as to the subject matter of the cases to 
be tried. All peculiarities of the trial, 
from the warrant for arrest up to the ver- 
dict and the sentence, are then ex- 
plained. 

While the class is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with thoughts of local government 
comes the time to discuss city affairs. 
Under this subject the pupils are first 
taught the fundamental differences be- 
tween towns and cities, and are then shown 
some of the dissimilarities between the va- 
rious cities of our own Commonwealth, 
though this matter is but slightly touched. 
Explaining that it will be necessary to 
study the government of our own city 
alone, the teacher then puts copies of 
the city charter and ordinance into the 
hands of the pupils, and uses these for a 
few days as text-books. The duties of 
mayor, aldermen, common council and 
school committee, the manner of electing 
them, the division of the city into wards, 
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and the methods of choosing some of 
the other city officers are the subjects 
picked out for consideration. While the 
matter of the school committee is under 
discussion an opportunity is offered the 
teacher to present the subject of educa- 
tion, both in general and with reference 
to our own state. 

When the Australian ballot law first 
went into operation in Massachusetts, 
there were so many mistakes made, even 
by our leading citizens, in properly pre- 
paring their ballots, that the neces- 
sity of instruction in the matter was made 
evident. The cyclostyle here came into 
use, and fac-similes of the official ballots 
used in the state as well as in the city 
elections were prepared. Tables were 
roughly divided to resemble booths, 
members of the class were appointed to 
act as wardens, etc., and with the list of 
voters properly prepared by the registrars 
the class proceeded to vote. This pro- 
cess has been repeated with satisfactory 
results. ‘The best time for holding these 
elections seems to be on the same day 
that their elders visit the polls. 

The members of this class are directed 
to bring newspapers with them on the 
school days succeeding the election, and 
a profitable half hour is spent in discuss- 
ing the returns. This lesson in actual 
practice seems to give at least two results ; 
it is the first opportunity to teach the 
class how to read the newspapers, and it 
tends to make them better acquainted 
with the names of the prominent political 
men of the day. 

When congress meets, in December, the 
opportunity presents itself to begin a 
more systematic study of the newspapers. 
No political question is ever discussed as 

to its merits, butall the vital issues of 
' the time are brought to notice. For per- 
haps a month the teacher does all that 
is done during the five minutes allotted 
to this work, telling the class what he has 
found that he thinks suitable. Then for 
atime, say during the month of January, 
the class is called upon to state what it 
has noticed in the papers of the day be- 
fore. During the next month the class is 
marked on what it can find, and here for 
the first time the young people really strive 
to obtain information with regard to cur- 
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rent events. A trouble may arise in 
other places that was encountered in 
Salem, when some of the class at this 
time in the course informed the teacher 
that they had no opportunity to see the 
daily papers. ‘This difficulty was remed- 
ied by furnishing Republican, Democratic 
and Independent papers during the month 
of February. Another month the class 
brings papers into the recitation, and the 
five minutes are spent in an attempt to il- 
lustrate how they should be read. In 
this connection a word should be added 
as to the aid furnished the teacher by 
the weekly paper entitled Pudlic Opin- 
zon. He has found nothing so helpful in 
preventing any tendency on his part to- 
wards partisan teaching. 

When the facts with regard to town and 
city government have been fully con- 
sidered, the historical work is resumed, 
and the French and Indian wars, as well 
as the Revolution, are treated only so far 
as they are intimately connected with 
the government. The steps leading up to 
the Declaration of Independence are 
ascertained, as well as those in the pre- 
paration of the articles of Confederation. 
But little time is devoted to the articles, 
only enough to show the need of a new 
frame-work and that the country was 
passing through a danger as great as dur- 
ing any portion of the war itself. A les- 
son or two upon the Annapolis and the 
Federal conventions paves the way for 
the two months which we devote to the 
study of the United States Constitution. 
The text book used in our school con- 
tains the constitution entire in the text 
itself, and is used by the class as the basis 
of its work. It has not seemed wise to 
require the committing to memory of any 
portion of the constitution except the pre- 
amble. The six reasons there stated for 
forming the constitution are found of 
enough practical value to require one or 
two lessons. Then the constitution is as- 
signed, a few clauses at a time, and the 
class is expected to answer questions on 
the text itself, and also on whatever com- 
men tthe book may contain. Such im- 


portant matters as the number of repre- 
sentatives, the taking of the census, the 
forms of taxes and duties, the subjects of 
naturalization, bankruptcy, coinage, postal 
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affairs, patents and copyrights, are treated 
at greater length. Much information is 
furnished by the teacher that could not 
be obtained by the pupil from his own 
resources. In this connection, the Amer7- 
can, the World, or the Zribune almanac 
is brought into the class, with the result 
that a majority of the pupils usually pur- 
chase copies for themselves. 

To vary the work and to give it a more 
practical turn, as well as to more clearly 
illustrate some portions, the class is di- 
vided into two sections. Usually the 
girls are formed into a body to represent 
a state senate, and the boys the house of 
representatives, the two together consti- 
tuting the General Court. If possible 
this is done on the first Wednesday in 
January. At different times bills are 
presented in one or the other of the two 
houses, discussed and passed in the proper 
legal manner ; then the same is done in 
the other, and theyare sent to the gov- 
ernor, the teacher; some of the bills he 
signs, some he vetoes, and some he pock- 
ets. 

On the second Tuesday after the or- 
ganization of the legislature, the class 
proceeds to elect a United States senator. 
Perhaps half of each lesson is devoted to 
this kind of work for some two or three 
weeks. 

In order that the class may more fully 
comprehend methods of legislation, a 
visit is taken, usually in February, to the 
legislature in Boston. Our representa- 
tives are very kind in taking the class into 
all portions of the State House, allowing 
them to sit in the governor’s chair, and 
providing good places from which they 
may view the proceedings in each 
house. 

The historical work is resumed when 
the constitution itself has been studied, 
and the actual results of the constitution 
together with the amendments force 
themselves upon our notice as we follow 
the different administrations. Perhaps a 
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very brief summary of some such sub- 
jects may not be out of place. 

The financial measures proposed by 
Hamilton, the difficulties with the French 
government enhanced by the intrigues 
of Genet, Washington’s farewell address, 
the Alien and Sedition laws, the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions, the defeat of 
the Federalists, the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, the causes of the war of 1812, the 
commercial and industrial results of the 
war, the Hartford convention, the seizure 
of Florida, the Monroe doctrine, the 
tariffs of ’24, ’28, ’32 and ’33, the forma- 
tion of new parties in ’28, the war upon 
the national bank, the sub-treasury law, 
the tariff of ’46, the causes of the Mexican 
War, the purchase of New Mexico, the 
compromises of ’20 and ’50, the Kansas 
and Nebraska act, the new party of 1855, 
the secession movements, Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration and the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, the 
tenure of office act, the impeachment of 
President Johnson,—these and others 
furnish the best material and method for 
dealing with subjects in political economy 
as well as civil government. 

In some such general manner, each 
class has been able in a year to traverse 
a considerable amount of ground, and 
the pupils have not seemed to receive 
any detriment from its diversity or ex- 
tent. They have not obtained the idea 
that all there is in the subject of civil 
government lies between the covers of a 
text-book. They have to a considerable 
extent realized that they owe certain 
things to the government, and among 
them not the least is the duty to become 
acquainted with the past and the present 
history of the country and the science 
of its government. The course can 


hardly fail not only to instruct but also to 
interest the pupils in the subject itself; 
and if it succeeds in making better citi- 
zens of them, that is all that the teacher 
can reasonably desire. 














THE TRICKS OF FATE. 


By Harry Romaine. 


E who looks but for pleasure 
Within life’s golden bowl, 
May stake his youth’s bright treasure 
And often lose the whole ; 


But he who looks for sorrow 
And fears and dreads it not, 
May find a bright to-morrow 
Without a gloomy spot. 
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Whittier at 23. 
FROM AN OLD PORTRAIT, — BY THE KINDNESS OF 
MR. FRANK J. GARRISON. 


"Tl is a very interesting 
thing that the genius of 
Whittier, who was des- 
tined to become the pre- 
eminent poet of the 
Anti-Slavery conflict, 
should have been first 
discovered by William Lloyd Garrison, 
who was destined to become the great 








leader in that conflict. Rather we should 
say that it was discovered in the second 
place by Garrison ; it was discovered in 
the first place by the poet’s sister — that 
is a way that poets’ loving sisters have. 
The story of the appearance of Whittier’s 
first poems in the Free Press, which 
young Garrison was editing at Newbury- 
port, and of the editor’s ride to Haver- 
hill to hunt up the poet, has been often 
told ; but we think that all the facts have 
nowhere else been brought together so 
well as in the “ Life of Garrison,” by his 
sons. ‘This account is here reprinted to 
accompany fac similes of the poems from 
the columns of the Fee Press, the volume 
of which for 1826 has been kindly placed 
in our hands by Mr. Frank J. Garrison. 
We ask attention in connection to the 
introduction which Whittier wrote to 
Oliver Johnson’s “ William Lloyd Garri- 
son and his Times.” There are in this 
introduction two brief passages of per- 
sonal reminiscence, which we will quote, 
as they carry us back to the youthful 
time with which the poems had to do: 





“My acquaintance with him commenced in 
boyhood. My father was a subscriber to his first 
paper, the /7ee Press, and the humanitarian tone 
of his editorials awakened a deep interest in our 
little household, which was increased by a visit 
which he made us. When he afterwards edited 
the Yournal of the Times, at Bennington, Vt., I 
ventured to write him a letter of encouragement 
and sympathy, urging him to continue his labors 
against slavery, and assuring him that he could 
‘do great things,’ an unconscious prophecy which 
has been fulfilled beyond the dream of my boyish 
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The friendship thus commenced has 


enthusiasm. 
remained unbroken through half a century. 

«J love to think of him as he seemed to me, 
when in the fresh dawn of manhood he sat with 
me in the old Haverhill farmhouse, revolving 


even then schemes of benevolence; or, with 
cheery smile, welcoming me to his frugal meal of 
bread and milk in the gray December morning in 
the small attic of a colored man, in Philadelphia, 
finishing his night-long task of drafting his im- 
mortal ‘ Declaration of Sentiments’ of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society; or, as I saw him in the 
jail of Leverett Street, after his almost miraculous 
escape from the mob, playfully inviting me to 
share the safe lodgings which the state had pro- 
vided for him; and in all the varied scenes and 
situations where we acted together our parts in 
the great endeavor and success of Freedom.” 


The passage from the “ Life of Garri- 
son” is as follows : 

With the exception of the first num- 
ber, in which Percival’s poem on “ New 
England” was given the place of honor, 
each issue of the Free Press contained 
one or more of Mrs. Hemans’s poems ; 
and without these it is doubtful if the 
editor would have attempted to give a 
column of poetry every week. Very few 
original poems were sent to him that were 
worth printing, but in the twelfth number 
of his paper there appeared some verses 
entitled “The Exile’s Departure,” of 
which the first will suffice to show the 
measure and quality : 


“Fond scenes, which delighted my youthful ex- 
istence, 
With feelings of sorrow I bid ye adieu — 
A lasting adieu! for now, dim in the distance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my view. 
Farewell to the cliffs, tempest-beaten and grey, 
Which guard the lov’d shores of my own native 
land; 
Farewell to the village and sail-shadow’d bay, 
The forest-crown’d hill and the water-washed 
strand.” 


They were signed “W., Haverhill, 
June 1, 1826,” and a note on the pre- 
ceding page indicated that the editor 
had received them with unusual satisfac- 
tion : 





(<p if « W.” at Haverhill, will continue 
to favor us with pieces, beautiful as the one 
inserted in our poetical department of to- 
day, we, ghall esteem it a favor. 


Fac-Simile of Note in the Free Press. 


The manner in which this came to 
him, and his immediate search for the 
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author, are best described in Mr. Garri- 
son’s own words: 


“Going upstairs to my office, oné day, I ob- 
served a letter lying near the door, to my address; 
which, on opening, I found to contain an original 
piece of poetry for my paper, the Free Press. 
The ink was very pale, the handwriting very small; 
and, having at that time a horror of newspaper 
‘original poetry,’— which has rather increased 
than diminished with the lapse of time, — my 
first impulse was to tear it in pieces, without read- 
ing it; the chances of rejection, after its perusal,. 
being as ninety-nine to one; . . . but, summon- 
ing resolution to read it, I was equally surprised 
and gratified to find it above mediocrity, and so 
gave it a place in my journal. . . . As I was anx- 
ious to find out the writer, my post-rider one day 
divulged the secret — stating that he had dropped 
the letter in the manner described, and that it was 
written by a Quaker lad, named Whittier, who 
was daily at work on the shoemaker’s bench, with 
hammer and lapstone, at East Haverhill. Jump- 
ing into a vehicle, I lost no time in driving to see 
the youthful rustic bard, who came into the room 
with shrinking diffidence, almost unable to speak, 
and blushing like a maiden. Giving him some 
words of encouragement, I addressed myself more 
particularly to his parents, and urged them with 
great earnestness to grant him every possible 
facility for the development of his remarkable 
genius.” 


We continue the narrative from an ed- 
itorial article in the Watonal Philanthro- 
pist, still in Mr. Garrison’s own words : 


“ Almost as soon as he could write, he [ Whit- 
tier] gave evidence of the precocity and strength 
of his poetical genius, and when unable to pro- 
cure paper and ink, a piece of chalk or charcoal 
was substituted. He indulged his propensity for 
rhyming with so much secrecy (as his father in- 
formed us), that it was only by removing some 
rubbish in the garret, where he had concealed his 
manuscripts, that the discovery was made. This 
bent of his mind was discouraged by his parents: 
they were in indigent circumstances, and unable 
to give him a suitable education, and they did not 
wish to inspire him with hopes which might never 
be fulfilled. . . . We endeavored to speak cheer- 
ingly of the prospects of their son; we dwelt 
upon the impolicy of warring against nature, of 
striving to quench the first kindlings of a flame 
which might burn like a star in our literary hori- 
zon — and we spoke too of fame —‘ Sir,’ replied 
his father, with an emotion which went home to 
our bosom like an electric shock, ‘ poetry will not 
give him dread.’ What could we say? The fate 
of Chatterton, Otway and the whole catalogue of 
those who had perished by neglect, rushed upon 
our memory, and — we were silent.” 





The mischief was done, however, and 
the youthful poet (whose eldest sister 
had sent “The Exile’s Departure ” to the 
Free Press office without his knowledge), 
having now seen his own verses in print, 
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and received warm encouragement from 
the editor, contributed thereafter to al- 
most every number of the paper so long 
as Mr. Garrison retained control of it. 
Two weeks after the publication of Whit- 
tier’s first poem, a second, in blank verse, 
entitled “The Deity,” appeared, with 
an editorial paragraph declaring that his 
poetry bore the stamp of true poetic 
genius, which, if carefully cultivated, 
would rank him among the bards of his 
country. Other pieces followed, on such 
themes as “The Vale of the Merrimack,” 
“The Death of Alexander,’ “The Voice 
of Time,” “The Burial of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales,” “To the Memory 
of William Penn,” “The Shipwreck,” 
“ Paulowna,” “ Memory,” “ Benevolence,” 
etc., but they are so little above medio- 
crity that it is not easy to see wherein 
Mr. Garrison so instantly discovered the 
stamp of genius and the presage of fu- 
ture distinction as a poet; and Mr. Whit- 
tier has never deemed them worth includ- 
ing in his collected poems. 

The copy of the /7ee Press containing 
his first poem was flung to the boy Whit- 
tier by the carrier or post-rider, one day, 
while he was helping his uncle Moses 
repair a stone wall by the roadside ; and, 
stopping for a moment to open and 
glance at it, he was so dazed and bewil- 
dered by seeing his lines in print, that he 
stared at them without the ability to 
read, until his uncle had finally to recall 
him to his senses and his work. Again 
and again, however, he would steal a 
glance at the paper to assure himself that 
he had not been mistaken. Subsequently, 
when Mr. Garrison (accompanied by a 
friend) sought out his new contributor, 
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the boy was again at work in the fieid, 
barefooted, and clad only in shirt, panta. 
loons, and straw hat; and on being sum. 
moned to the house by his sister, he 
slipped in at the back door in order to 
put on his shoes and coat before present. 
ing himself shyly and awkwardly to the 
visitors, whose errand was as yet un- 
known to him. Before Mr. Garrison had 
spoken more than a few encouraging 
words to him, the father appeared on the 
scene, anxious to learn the motive of 
this unusual call. “Is this Friend Whit- 
tier?’’ was the inquiry. “Yes,” he re. 
sponded. ‘We want to see you about 
your son.” ‘Why, what has the boy 
been doing?” he asked, anxiously, and 
was visibly relieved to learn that the visit 
was one of friendly interest, merely. 

To the young Quaker lad, then in his 
nineteenth year,! it was a most important 
event, determining his career, for the 
encouragement he now received from 
Mr. Garrison, aided by the latter’s im- 
pressive appeal to his parents, gave him 
his first resolution to get a good educa- 
tion. By sewing slippers at the shoe- 
maker’s bench, he earned enough to pay 
for his tuition at the Haverhill Academy 
the following spring. ‘The next winter he 
taught school, and was thus enabled to 
pay for another six months’ instruction at 
the Academy. His subsequent introduc- 
tion to an editorial career continuing sev- 
eral years, and giving him valuable expe- 
rience if not much pecuniary profit, was 
also brought about by Mr. Garrison, as 
will be hereafter related, and thus began 
a life-long and unbroken friendship. 

1 Mr. Garrison in his note accompanying the second 


oem mistakenly spoke of the poet as then only sixteen. — 
DITOR. 
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WHITTIER’S FIRST 


[Fac-similes © Whittier’s first two printed poems, 
from the Newburyport Free Press of Fune 8, and 
Fune 22, 1820.] 


a 
FOR THE FREE PRESS. 


THE EXILE’S DEPARTURE. 
Fond scenes, which delighted my youthful existence, 
With feelings af sorrow 2 bid ye adieu— 
A lasting atlieu ! for now, dim in the distance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my view. 
Farewell to the cliffs, tempest-beaten and grey, 
Which guard the lov’d shores of my own native 
land 3 
Farewell to the village and sail-shadow’d bay, 
The forest-crown’d hill and the water-wash’d 
strand. 


te fought for my country —I’ve braved all the dan- 
gers 
That throng round the path of the warrior in strife ; 
pow must depart to a nation of strangers, 
And pass in seclusion the remnant of life ; 
Far, far, from the friendsto my bosom most dear, 
With none to support me in peril and pain, 
And none but the stranger to drop the sad tear, 
On the grave where thé heart-broken Exile is lain. 


Friends of my youth! I must leave you forever, 
And hasten to dwell in a region unknown :— 

Yet time cannot change, nor the broad ocean sever, 
Hearts firmly united and tried as our own. 

Ah, no! though I wander, all sad and forlorn, 
In a far distant land, yet shall memory trace, 

When far o’er the occan’s white surges I’m borne, 
The scene of past pleasures;—my own native place. 


Farewell shores of Erin, green land of my fathers— 
Once more, and forever, a‘mournfal adien ! 

For round thy dims headlands the ocean-mist gathers, 
And shrouds the fair isle J no longer can view. 

I go—but wherever my footsteps I bend, 
For freedom and peace to my own native isle, 

And contentment and joy to each warm-hearted 


friend, 
Shall be the heart’s prayer of the lonely Exile ! 
Haverhill, June 1, 1826. ._ * 
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{0¢> The authog of the following graphic 
sketch (which would do credit to riper years) 
isa youth of only .sizteen, who, we think, 
bids fair to prove another Bernard Barton, 
of whose persvasion.ho is. His poetry bears 
the stamp of true poctic genius, which, if 
carefully cultivated, will rank him among 
the bards of his country.J--Ed. 
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THE DEITY. 
1 Kines,’xtx, cHaPT. {1 v. 

- = — = The prophet stood 
On the dark mount, and saw the tempest cloud 
Pour the fierce whirlwind from its dark reservoir 
Of congregated gloom. ‘The mountain oak, 
"Yorn fvom the earth, heav’d high its roots where once 
Its branchesswavd. The fir-tree’s shapely form, 
Smote by the tempest, lash’d the mountain’s side. 
—Y¥et, calm in conscious purity, the seer 
Beheld the scene of desolation—for 
‘Sh? Eternal Spirit mov’d uot in the storm ! 


‘The tempest cers d!—the cavern’d earthquake burst 
Forth from its prison, and the mountain rock’d 
B’en to its base : the-topmast crags were thrown, 
With fearful crashing, down its shuddering sides. 
—Unaw'd, the prophet saw and hedrd—he felt 
Not in the earthquake mov’d the Gud of Heaven ! 


The murmurs died away !—and from the height, 
(Rent by the storm, and shattered by the shock,) 
Rose far and clear a pyramid of flaine, 

Mighty and vast !—the startled inountain deer 
Shrunk from its glare and cower’d within the shade 
The wild fow! sbrick’d !— Yet, even then, the seer 
Unwrembling stood, and mark’d the fearful glow— 
For Israels God came not within the fame ! 


The fiery beacon sunk !—a stil! small voice 
Now caught the prophet’s ear. Its awful tones, 
Unlike to human sounds, at once conveyed 

Deep awe aud reverence to his pious heart. 

Uheu bow’d the hols caoan ! his face he veil’d 
Within his mantle, and in meekncss owned 

The presence ot lus GOD-— discern’ not in 

‘The storm, the earthquake, or the mighty flame, 
But iw the still. small voice / 


Haverhill, 11th of 6 mo. 1826. Ww. 
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N SONNET TO WHITTIER. — FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL MS. 
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From the Frieze of the Parthenon. 


THE 


OUTLOOK FOR SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. 


By William Ordway Partridge. 


the possibility, 

or probability, of 
America achiev- 
ing distinction in 
the art of sculp- 
ture, we must look 
for a little at the 
arts and artists of 
other peoples, 
both past and 
present. We 
must consider the 
conditions of life 
which have pro- 
duced great art 
and great artists. 
It is easy to es- 
tablish the fact 
that the great ar- 
tists of all times 
have been men 
not only of large endowment, but men 
who participated in the culture of their 
times, and had their share in creating 
whatever ideas were uppermost in civic, 
political, as well as esthetic, life. The art- 
ist’s calling in Greece was held to be re- 
spectable and desirable ; nay, even more, 


[' DISCUSSING 





Venus of Milo. 


the artist who achieved success in his pro- 
fession was treated with the same distinc- 
tion as the poet, philosopher and states- 
man. Artists in that time were mep 
trained, not only inthe technique of art, 
but, moreover, they were trained to think 
It was held of chief importance that the 
artist should have great ideas to express, 
as well as sufficient technical ability to 
embody them. Education in those days 
meant literally a drawing out, and round- 
ing out of every faculty. We do not 
wonder when the historians tell us that 
Pericles was the friend of Phidias, and 
could converse with him _ intelligently 
upon matters regarding the welfare of 
the state, as well as upon matters bearing 
directly upon art. From the study of 
the frieze of the Parthenon, where we 
may read better than in history what 
Athenian life actually was, and to what 
sublime heights it rose, we may know to 
what order of man Phidias belonged and 
how to classify him. No man could 
have produced this work who was not 
essentially great ; and great in the sense 
of magnanimous. The work exhibits not 
only masterly intelligence and complete 
technical achievement, but it shows itself 
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to be the work of a finely organized, life in her most advanced state of culture 
great-souled being. ‘This is evident in and refinement produces, naturally, a 
the breadth and simplicity of the style, Phidias. Lowell speaks with a full and 
and the freedom from all arti- 
fice. The petty tricks and 
short cuts of technical skill are 
wanting here. No matter how 
carefully the detail be wrought 
out, it is always subordinated 
to the thought and mass. The 
feeling for proportion that is 
to be seen in pedimental 
groups and relief of the frieze, 
show that the mind which 
created and the hand which 
executed so completely the 
sculptor’s thought and_ voli- 
tion, belonged to a man of 
harmonious and symmetrical 
training. These works exhibit 
self-control and a _ supreme 
knowledge of the laws and 
limitations governing the art 
of sculpture. 

Ruskin classes Phidias with 
Giotto and Michael Angelo, 
and calls them the greatest 
architects of the world; and 
again, and especially pertinent 
here, in his remarks on “ Re- 
pose” as a test of greatness in 
art, he says: 

“‘ We shall see by this light, three 
colossal images standing up side by 
side, looming in their great rest of 
spirituality above the whole world- 
horizon, — Phidias, Michael Angelo 
and Dante. These qualities could 
not have been produced by any 
direct will of the sculptor, no matter 
how he may have striven. They 
must have been a part of his en- 
vironment.” 


We know, then, that Phidias 
moved readily and naturally 
in the best society in Athens, 
and made whatever ideas were 
uppermost in such society a 
part of himself, and therefore, 
of necessity, a part of his art. 





Adonis. — National Museum, Naples. 


“‘ Awful is art because ’tis free, é f ‘ 
The artist trembles o’er his plan loving appreciation of this period of 
Where men his Self must see.” Greek art, when he says: 

The great sculpture of Phidias gives 


: “The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
us a most satisfactory knowledge of Athe- Unanswerable as Euclid, self contained, 
nian life at its highest. And Athenian The one thing finished in this hasty world.” 
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Religion with them had become theatrical, 
They served their own selfish aims rather than 
the gods whom their fathers had worshipped in 
reality. The conditions of life and the ideas 
current were not such as to demand expression 
in great and enduring forms, and it is a tragic 
fact that the Roman people did not produce 
one great native sculptor to embody their 
thoughts. We see, then, people whose artists 
were imported from a country they had con- 
quered. The artist’s calling was not regarded 
as sufficiently noble or desirable to encourage 
any man of genius to pursue it. There was no 
demand for creative genius, hence no creative 
genius arose. So much 
for the conditions of 
life that produce no 
distinguished artist. 
We need hardly at- 
tempt to show that 
the conditions of our 
life in America are 
very different. 





Diana of the Louvre. 


So much for this example. We 
have seen that to be a great artist 


Having considered 
the art, or lack of 
art, among the Ro- 
mans, we may pass to 


in Greece was to be the equal of 
the greatest in the land. How 
different with the Roman, who af- 
fected all that the Greek naturally 
was. ‘To practice the fine arts in 
early Rome was considered effemi- 
nate and trivial. ‘The gross, sen- 
sual nature of the Roman could 
not well grasp the calm pleasure 
of pure form. In arts as in letters, 
the Romans borrowed from the 
Greeks ; with them the one dominant thought was to acquire 
and to hold. ‘Their sculptures are chiefly images of the 
Ceesars and their dissolute wives, and of the favorite court 
nobles. Their statues were manufactured often before they 
were needed, and heads were added to suit the reigning 
sovereign. ‘Their Roman portrait busts are modelled with 
a certain vigor and power that characterized all they did. 
The Roman was better suited to carry out vast architectural 
plans, to bridge over great rivers, to construct gigantic aque- 
ducts and theatres, to build enduring roadways, than to cre- 
ate pure and beautiful forms. His nature lacked all the 
Jinesse of the Greek. His education was essentially different. 
In the Augustine age, it is true, Greek influence and letters, 
and the Greek sculpture which they had stolen from every quarter of Hellas and set 
up in their gaudy villas, had done something to refine and uplift a nature that was 
naturally coarse. But the love of art at its highest was an affectation rather than a 
sincerity. It was the fashion in late Rome to affect a love for the fine arts. 





Diana de Gabii. 


The Amazon of the Vatican. 
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Corridor in the National Museum, Naples, 
‘ed 
of the great period of the Italian Renais- thought and feeling. He considered it 
20- sance. We see, in studying this period, the most divine of all arts, and the most 
to that the conditions of life in Italy then like nature, which “ fashions all her works 
were much the same as in Athens in the _ in high relief.” 
days of her highest art. Indeed, there “This vast ball, the carth, 
had been a great revival of classical Was moulded out of clay, and baked in fire; 
learning in Florence, which led largely Men, women and all animals that breathe 
to the Renaissance movement. Men en- Are — and not paintings. Even the 
joyed personal freedom, and a love of The anand the fruits, the grasses, were first 
the fine arts became a passion with the Sculptured, and colored later.” 
Italians. After the long and 
utter darkness of the Middle 
Ages, man had awakened with 
new aspirations and new power 
in heart and brain. Whatever 
manifestation art took on, 
whatever was done in it, was 
done with a seriousness and a 
spiritual fervor that would, 
alone, make the period most 
interesting. The greatest 
sculptor of this school was un- 
questionably one of the great- 
’ est men of his time; a man 
? of fine sensibilities, of com- 
in. plete and rounded education, From the East Pedement of the Paithenon 
of deep religious feeling and 
set great poetic insight. This man was Michael Angelo himself said: 
_— Michael Angelo. | He practiced many , Sculpture is more than painting. It is greater 
in a arts, but he believed sculpture to be To raise the dead to life, than to create 
his most natural vehicle of expressing Phantoms that seem to live.” 
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Sophocles. 


His reverence for antique sculpture 
amounted almost to worship. He held 
himself an abashed and untutored school- 
boy in its presence. To him the tradi- 
tions of the past, the canons of art, were 
sacred. It was only after consummate 
study, pursued often far into the night, 
that he felt himself able to create. Work 
was his joy and recreation, and his art 
is the lesson of untiring industry. He 
was a man, as we know, who helped to 
form the political, social and moral ideas 
of his time, more even than such ideas 
helped to mould him. His faith in God 
was unfaltering; let his Sibyls of the 
Sistine Chapel and his Moses testify to 
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this. Of his love for man and belief in 
him his letters as well as his sculpture 
give us abundant proof. He was a man 
who mastered the problems of the time, 
and his art is essentially ideal art. To 
him the true was the ideal; he saw the 
typical beyond the accidental. It was 
this and this alone that he strove to em- 
body. There were in his day, as now, 
realists enough, but their names are of 
no meaning to us; they passed away to- 
gether with the literal facts from which 
they could not escape. To Michael An- 
gelo belongs that 
“ Divine insanity of noble minds 
That never falters or abates, 
But labors, and endures and waits 
*Till all that it foresees it finds, 
And what it cannot find, creates.” 


So we may leave the splendid period 
of the Italian Renaissance, and come to 
the modern era. The only school that 





Demosthenes. 
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Antoninus Pius. 


is worth our consideration, from the 
standpoint of sculpture, is, at the begin- 
ning of this modern era, the school of 
France. No matter how we may criti- 
cize the morale of her art to-day, we 
must give her full and complete apprecia- 
tion for the splendid initiative step she 
has taken. 

In the Salon of this year (1892) was 
a group representing the sculptor Pyg- 
malion in that ecstatic moment when his 
statue of Galatea is changed from the 
stone to actual life. It attracted a great 
deal of attention. The public was inter- 
ested in it chiefly for two reason, — first, 
because it was the plastic work of a 
painter who has been ranked among the 
first in France for the past twenty years ; 
and, secondly, because the dramatic mo- 
ment chosen by the sculptor was one in 
which the strongest feelings of man’s 
nature are called into play. It was an 
opportunity to do a noble piece of work. 
The Athenian sculptor, Pygmalion, hav- 
ing wrought long and carefully over his 
marble figure, sees it actually transformed 
to life before his eyes. His prayer to 
the gods has been answered. Had such 
a subject been given to Phidias, or even 
to Praxiteles, what a glorious group might 
have come down to us! But the subject 
is suggested to an artist of a later day, 
in a country of advanced civilization, of 
remarkable ingenuity, and of vast re- 


Caracalla. 


sources. All these, we say, go toward 
the making of a great art; and with such 
a splendid thought, in the hands of a 
man who stood at the head of his coun- 
try in art, was it not right to expect a 
result supremely beautiful? The artist 
had had every advantage of study in his 
own country and in foreign lands. There 
was only one thing lacking in the country 
that produced him, and in the man who 
represented her art. What this was, has 
been so sententiously and aptly put by 





The Sleeping Ariadne. 


our own poet, Sidney Lanier, that I 
shall quote his words as he wrote them: 


“ Let any sculptor hew us out the most ravish- 
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ing combination of tender curves and spheric soft- 
ness that ever stood for woman; yet, if the lip 
have a certain fulness that hints of the flesh, if 
the brow be insincere, if in the minutest particu- 
lar the physical beauty suggest a moral ugliness, 





Czsar Augustus. — Vatican. 


that sculptor, unless he be portraying a moral ug- 
liness for a moral purpose, may as well give over 
his marble for paving-stones. Time, whose judg- 
ments are inexorably moral, will not accept his 
work. For, indeed, we may say that he who has 
not yet perceived how artistic beauty and moral 
beauty are convergent lines which run back into 
a common ideal origin, and who, therefore, is not 
afire with moral beauty, just as with artistic beauty, 
—that he, in short, who has not come to that 
stage of quiet and eternal frenzy, in which the 
beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty 
mean one thing, burn as one fire, shine as one 
light within him, he is not yet the great artist.” 
Had Sidney Lanier stood before this 
group, he could not have written a more 
pertinent criticism of it, or a more just 
one. The supreme moment in a sculp- 
tor’s life is brought down to express 
merely the animal side of human love. 
A noble thought is debased. In the utter 
realism to which the sculptor has aban- 
doned himself is found not one trace of 
ideal beauty. Had a Greek treated this 
subject, he would have made uppermost 
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the unutterable joy that any creator feels 
in seeing his work given that final touch 
which is beyond the hand of the greatest 
genius ; a joy akin to that with which a 
mother looks upon her first child, and 
hears its cry. The legend tells us that 
many eminent critics of Athens had vis- 
ited Pygmalion’s studio, had looked upon 
his statue, and told him it all but lived. 
This breath of life is the one thing his 
wonderful creation lacked ; when lo! en- 
tering his studio for a last look at his 
work, in the fading light of perhaps a 
day of hopeless endeavor, he hears a 
voice, soft, undulating and distant, calling 
him by name. He looks about the stu- 
dio and sees no one. Again he hears 
this soft, bird-like note calling to him. 
Something leads him to the niche which 
he had set apart for this darling expres- 
sion of his highest thought. As he draws 
back the heavy curtain, his head swims 
and he clings convulsively for support to 
its heavy folds. The gods have wrought 
a miracle ; his tireless prayers have been 
answered, and the one thing that his 
work lacked is given to it before his eyes. 
He sees the warm blood mount from the 
heart and flush into the rounded curve 
of the cheek. He sees the cold, marble 
lips red with sweet new life; and more 
than all else, the expression which he 
wrought upon for so many months is sud- 











Marcus Aurelius, — Capitol, Rome. 


denly consummated, and the eyes look 
down upon him with inexpressible ten- 
derness and gratitude; and the lips ex- 
press, in that word, “ Pygmalion,” all that 
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Bas-Relief from Arch of Titus. 


any woman could say to one who had 
called her from unconscious to conscious 
being. What are the feelings of a finely 
organized normal nature under such con- 
ditions? Would he not fall upon#his 
knees, or upon his face, before the living 
statue? If he could express himself at 
all, would it not be in monosyllables, or 
in the expression of his own unworthi- 
ness? For the moment, surely he would 
not dare to touch a thing so fresh from 
the hands of the gods. No Greek could 
have done so. How, then, has this 
French sculptor treated the subject? He 
represents the man clinging madly on 
tip-toe to his living statue, and pressing 
upon her lips a kiss, that, from the ex- 
pression upon his face, has in it not one 
trace of a man endowed with spiritual 
feeling. 

I have dwelt for some length upon this 
creation, because it is a typical manifesta- 
tion of the modern school of sculpture in 
France. French sculpture deals too 
much with poetical legends, and thoughts 
that admit of, while they do not original- 
ly mean to convey, an obscene interpreta- 
tion ; or it is given over to the clever 
copying of some model, to which the 
sculptor affixes a title of his own, either 
to sell, or draw attention to his work —a 
title which in no way belongs to the fig- 
ure. As examples of this latter repre- 
sentation, one may instance the Dianas 
of M. Falguiere, one of which is in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the St. 
John of M. Bodin, in the Luxembourg 
gallery in Paris. These names belong in 





no respect to these statues; the former, 
as one may see, has no possible claim to 
the name of Diana, the chaste and ex- 
quisite goddess of the Greek, the sacred 
guardian of the hearth; and the latter 
has certainly no characteristic by which 
we may recognize a St. John prophesy- 
ing in the wilderness the coming of a 
Saviour. The students of the Paris 
schools know the latter to be the copy of 
a low-browed, ignorant Italian model. 
The calling it a St. John must have been 
the suggestion of one who knew little of 
that inspired character. 

So much for this brief description of 
the main stream and tendency of much 
French sculpture. To this there are 





A Fragment. — Luca Della Robbia. 
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some notable exceptions, as for instance, 
the work of M. M. Barrias, Chapu, 
Thomas and Dubois. The way a thing 
is told has come to mean more in France 
than the thing or idea itself. The Salon 
has bred anumber of men who seek for 
cheap notoriety through the by-ways and 
artifices of technical skill, or by the de- 
piction of some licentious subject. Bet- 
ter the dry, suffering, ascetic art of the 
monk, which has devotion and inspiration 
as its fountain head, than an art in which 
the telling of a thing dominates the 
thought. 

Going back to the Salon of this year, 
as a showing of the last work done by 
the best known school of sculpture in 
the modern world, namely, that of France, 
there was one piece of work of vast im- 
portance by an American sculptor. It 
was placed quite at the other end of the 
hall, far away from the Pygmalion and 
Galatea which has been described. It 
was poorly placed and in a bad light. 
Many visitors did not see it at all. The 
work was in high relief, and was in- 
tended to be placed upon the tomb of 
a young sculptor. It consisted of two 
figures. A youth of noble mien and in- 
telligent, quick sensibilities, stands before 
a design of a sphinx which he is cutting 
in low relief from the background. His 





Canova's Perseus. 
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right arm is drawn back, the whole body 
braced, the left hand holds his chisel 
firmly, and his entire self is wrapt up in 
the bringing his thought out of that stub- 
born material. To the left, and but 
slightly removed from him, is a stately 
female figure, Greek in contour, but 
modern in feeling, representing Death. 
In her right hand is a spray of laurel ; 
her left hand has been raised silently, and 
rests gently and regretfully, fatefully one 
may see, upon the point of the eager 
chisel. She would not stay that impetu- 





The ‘' Great Conde." — By Fremiet. 


ous stroke, could she help it, but one 
reads in her face what she does not 
speak, namely, that she is but the trans- 
mitter of a message of whose import she 
is unconscious, but that it is her duty to 
deliver it sealed. The head is half veiled. 
The sculptor has achieved in this work a 
thing after which many men have striven,— 
the happy blending, we may call it, of the 
antique feeling for form and proportion, 
— what in Greek art appeals to us most, 
and what we may term sculpturesque, with 
a modern and, perhaps, Christian expres- 
sion of character. This work has be- 
hind it a great poetic thought, and a con- 
scious, Or unconscious, moral purpose. 
The sculptor’s convictions were clear, and 
he has expressed them firmly. 
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I am more glad than I can say, that 
our people have produced a work of this 
quality, and that America’s conditions of 
life have been such as to develop a sculp- 
tor of this order. The man who created 
it was Mr. Daniel C. French. 
There is in it something that 
belongs, while it is cosmo- 
politan in a way, essentially 
to the Anglo-Saxon. There 
are one or two men in Eng- 
land who might have produc- 
ed this work, but it belongs 
especially to the finer Ameri- 
can. It is of such work that 
Lanier was thinking when he 
wrote thus to a young Ameri- 
can artist : 

“Can not one say with authority 
to the young artist, whether work- 
ing in stone, in color, in tones, or 
in character-forms of the novel, so 
far from dreading that your moral 
purpose will interfere with your 
beautiful creation, go forward in 
the clear conviction that unless you 
are suffused —soul and body, one 
might say— with that moral pur- 
pose which finds its largest expres- 
sion in love, that is, the love of all 
things in their proper relation; un- 
less you are suffused with this love, 
do not dare to meddle with beauty; 
unless you are suffused with beauty, 
do not dare to meddle with love; 
unless you are suffused with truth, 
do not dare to meddle with good- 
ness; in a word, unless you are 
suffused with truth, wisdom, good- 
ness and love, abandon the hope 
that the ages will accept you as an 
artist.” 

If the conditions of our 
national life have been such 
as to produce one example, 
and I could instance other 
works of art of this order and 
merit by Americans, — the 
outlook for American sculpture is certainly 
most auspicious. But there are certain 
things in our educational institutions that 
need careful thought and sagacious hand- 
ling. Every young artist or lover of the 
fine arts should be taught and made to 
understand that a great national art is pos- 
sible only with a great national life. He 
must be shown, through history and experi- 
ence, that art is the plastic manifestation 
of the ideas that are current when such art 
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is produced. Let him fill himself with the 
lovely art of Greece in her best periods, 
and then make himself familiar with the 
conditions of Hellenic life that produced 
such art. Let him see that it was inevi- 
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Thomas Carlyle. —On the Thames Embankment, London. 


BY J. E. BOEHM. 
table and that our art is not yet suff- 
ciently inevitable. We are striving still 
to express great ideas and thoughts that 
are not generally accepted. Let him 
learn that he must do his share in the 
propagating of such great ideas, if he is 
to make a great art era for America pos- 
sible. 

Art is still, as it always has been, largely 
a question of supply and demand. Let 
the demand be for art of a spiritual and 
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Gallaudet and his First Deaf-mute Pupil. 


BY DANIEL C, FRENCH. 


enduring beauty, and the supply will not 
fail. Let the student take to heart also 
the thought that art is not invention, but 
subject to the laws of evolution, as is 
scietice ; and let us put away at once and 
forever the foolish idea that science and 
mechanics are at war with art. Indeed, 
we may safely say that great art is im- 
possible without great science. The hand 
that executed and the brain that devised 





the Parthenon at Athens was the hand 
of a completely trained artisan and the 
brain of a man who was master of the 
science of his own day and the ages that 
had preceded him. Going back still 
further to the great days of Egypt under 
the Memphite dynasty, we see that the 
sculptor and architects who planned and 
placed the wonderful pyramids and 
sphinx,— 
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“ With eyes that see on and far eae : _ 4 
Unto the lights of the great Past, new-lit : 
Fair for the Future’s track,” : 


were men trained in a school of en- 
gineering superior to our own. I have 
been told by an explorer, that in the 
great ruins he had visited, the immense 
blocks of granite were so nicely put 
together that he could not thrust a 
needle point between the cracks. 
Coming down to the Italian Renais- 
sance, we find that Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo not only knew their own 
particular art, and its sister arts, but 
were in the possession of the best 
scientific knowledge of their day. They 
were called upon to plan fortifications, 
and to throw up the defences of a city, 
as well as to paint sublime frescoes, and 
to cut endur- 
ing thoughts 
and ideas in 
stone. From 
these ages 
and men, the 
artist, old or 
young, must 
learn the vital 
lesson of a principles, taking all that is worthy from 
rounded de- the past; and with the same reverence 
that all great men have shown 
for Greek art, we shall be 
able, if we are worthy, to cre- 
ate something lasting. It is 
only when we know what has 
gone before, that we are able 
to give some new manifesta- 
tion in art, growing out of 
the leading ideas and aspira- 
tions of our people. It is 
creation and not invention 
that belongs to art. 
Institutions that teach the 
fine arts must not only em- 
brace complete technical de- 
partments, but must throw 
open to the students lectures 
upon history, archeology, 
science and literature, and a 
special course in the pro- 
vince of criticism. Might 
not such institutions have a 











Washington. 
BY THOMAS BALL. — BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN. 





Victory. 


BY RAUCH. 


velopment, and this comes 
only with great reverence 
for the past. 

Having seen that 
science is not at war with, 
but positively friendly to 
and necessary for, the pro- 





duction of great art, let department for the training 
our artists move along ay. of men to criticise the fine 
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The Puritan. 


BY AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS.-——- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


pathetically? There are men in our 
own city who are capable of criticising a 
statue from an intellectual standpoint, 
but who lack altogether that sympathetic 
grasp of the artist’s plastic thought which 
should characterize a man who makes 
criticism his vocation. One needs to 
have the sensuous nature developed, as 
well as the intellectual. Nothing would 
help more to realize this than the study 
of poetry. One would rather have had 
Keats to criticise a statue, or our own 
poet, Lanier, than the most learned of 
men. Then, too, students should be 
taught what is bad art, as well as what is 
good art. Indeed, I have thought, at 
times, that it would be well to preserve 
in museums the statues of bad men of 
our day and time, as well as representa- 
tions of noble men; for on no paper is 
written so plainly the history of crime 
and vice as it is written upon the human 
face. What commentary more essenti- 
ally truthful than the sculptor’s art? 
Look at the busts of Nero, for example, 
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—at the Nero Capitol in Rome. In 
early life the face is fine, frank and prom- 
ising. Study its gradual debasement un- 
til you see the spirit of the man utterly 
eliminated. It is a history that one can 
follow without knowing how to read, and 
it is a history as lasting as bronze. 

A child must, then, learn to distinguish 
between good and bad art to learn what 
ideas are worthy of and capable of being 
represented in sculpture. He must be 
made to see the limitations of this art, 
and to understand its principles. Past 
schools of art should be carefully fol- 
lowed ; their rise, the period of their 
highest achievements, and their deca- 
dence ; and all this should be illustrated 
by casts from such fragments as remain 
to us of such schools. Would it not be 
well if the children of the public schools, 
as well as of the art academies, could be 
taken once a week, at least, to the art 
museum to hear interesting lectures upon 
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the sculptures, as they stand face to face 
with them? The work recently inaugu- 
rated by the Public School Art League is 
a wide step in the right direction. ‘Taste 
does not come of itself. The power of 
selection should be dwelt upon as all- 
important, and the study of composition, 
so little thought of to-day in schools of 
art. Indeed, education must be of an 
order to develop a child harmoniously, 
and then, even if he do not pursue the 
fine arts as a calling, a love of the beauti- 
ful will be a saving grace in his nature. 

The study of sculpture teaches, if any- 
thing, the lesson of moderation. Balance 
and self-poise are necessary to one who 
would cither practice or understand 
sculpture. Above all, should not a stu- 
dent learn that art is so much a part of 
life that it cannot be separated from it ; 
that the great men of all time, who have 
produced great art, have been great in 
themselves? Emerson has said: 

“Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought.” 





Death and the Sculptor. —By Daniel C. French. 
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What is needed most in America, per- 
haps, is a quickening of the spiritual life ; 
then art will. follow naturally. "Tis the 
spiritual significance of a work of art that 
we must look for; this is as utterly 
opposed to the sickly sentimental as to 
the purely materialistic. Perhaps the 
best way of attaining this is through the 
study of poetry. ‘There is little danger 
of our people having too much poetry ; 
too few of us feel with Keats that, “the 
poetry of earth is never dead.” The 
trend of our life sets too steadily toward 
the prosaic and practical. We are taught 
that a practical sense is not compatible 
with a love of poetry and ideal beauty. 
Is not this an error? Have not the great 
spiritual ideas of the world been ulti- 
mately the most practical? The love of 
art is distinctly spiritualizing. We have 
need of poetic thought to express the 
masterly ideas of our civilization, its free- 
dom, its generous humanity and _ its 
democratic simplicity. Nor can we ham- 
mer away too much upon the idea of 
historic reverence. 

There is a sad inclination now, visible 
in architecture and in music, perhaps, 
more than in painting and in sculpture, 
to endeavor to produce some startling 
effect by a mingling of many styles into 
one building, or oratorio. We must in- 
culcate a love for style. What a pity that 
there has not been a more general follow- 
ing of a style of architecture, for example, 
to which Richardson gave such a splen- 
did impetus! Daniel French, St. Gaud- 
ens, Warner and, before them, Thomas 
sall, have given us new standards for an 
American school of sculpture. Let us 
follow and develop this splendid leading. 
When our artists and our public are 
moving along the lines of spiritual and 
poetic thought, where great ideas alone 
flourish, then shall we have creations and 
embodiments of beauty, power and truth, 
of which now we hardly dream. Our 
civilization must learn the lesson of 
spiritual freedom, the liberty of self-con- 
trol. We shall learn then how best to 
dispose of the immense wealth we are 
accumulating. Throughout our country 
has sprung up a generous emulation 
among wealthy men to endow and build 
educational institutions, but these are 
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often hampered seriously by the condi- 
tions imposed by the generous but per- 
haps not far-seeing donor. Let such men 
learn to place their wealth in the hands 
of those who understand education. It 
is a science, and needs as much study as 
the attention given to the accumulating 
of material fortunes. 

It is the imaginative faculty, then, that 
we must seek to develop in our people. 
There are few men without ideals; in- 
deed, the poets, who know life, tell us 
that every man has within himself a pure 
ideal or aspiration. Then let us do all 
we can in our city and in our country to 
develop and provide for an artist, when 
we find one. Let not the good seed of 
genius fall on sterile ground. Let us not 
cross the seas to buy works of foreign 
masters, when the same money here will 
produce a master. In other words, let us 
have a disinterested love of art. Many 
fine pictures and statues fall into the 
hands of wealthy men; and they hold 
them much as they hold them fast 
horses. They are put away where the 
public cannot see them, and the owner 
boasts of the fact that he possesses 
the original. : 

If art is worthy and beautiful, ft belongs 
to the people as much as does freedom. 
Let us do honor, then, to tow fen who, 
setting aside selfish desires, will buy a 
picture or statue and present it to a mus- 
eum, where it may be seen by all, and 
where all may be benefited by it. The 
giving that gives itself, its own love, is the 
only giving worth having. 

The moral temperature, as Taine would 
call it, is ripe for a great art with us. 
Our wars are over, at least it would 
seem so for the present, and the keen ap- 
preciation which the American people 
feel for those who fought and died to pre- 
serve the Union and to establish universal 
freedom has given birth to an earnest 
desire to commemorate in some lasting 
form the heroic services rendered. In 
no country in the civilized world are so 
many monuments projected as here in 
America. Money is freely given for this 
purpose, both by the government and by 
private individuals. The only thing lack- 
ing seems to be a proper discrimination 
as to who shall be chosen to build such 
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monuments and where they shall be erect- 
ed ; yet even this want is being provided 
for, and Boston has the honor of taking 
the initiative and establishing an Art Com- 
mission. When public taste has been 
sufficiently developed, there will natural- 
ly be little neéd of such censorship. 
When our educational systems have been 
so modified and developed as to provide 
for proper and rounded artistic education 
in school and college, this matter will 
need no further remedy. 

The age, and more directly our own 
people, are concerned in the study of 
truth and character. There is a wide- 
spread desire to know the essential worth 
and count of a man, as well as the 
amount of his material possessions. This 
spiritual desire is a most favorable sign 
for art, and especially for sculpture. The 
age is seeking for the very thing that it is 
the distinctive province of sculpture to 
furnish. History shows that a love for 
the sculpturesque, — I speak not of rude 
carving or imitation, but of pure form, — 
comes last in the history of development. 
Color is with us from our infancy, but the 
love of form, in the individual as well as 
the nation, grows only with its spiritual 
life. The study, during the past century, 
of man’s mental characteristics and their 
highest possible attainment has led us un- 
consciously to the point where we are to 
study and understand better the develop- 
ment of the spiritual. Browning struck 
the key-note of our advanced civilization 
when he said, from his vast study and 
revelation, ‘The only thing I find worth 
studying is the development of the human 
soul.” 

We have shown, then, that our people 
are ready for their great sculptor; that 
the conditions of life with us are in the 
main those necessary to the production 
of a great art. Along with this spiritual 
desire has sprung up a love for perfect 
physical development. Athletics, to-day, 
are as much a part of our school and 
university life (whether ostensibly in- 
cluded in the curriculum or no) as they 
were in the palmy days of Greece. A 
sound mind in a sound body is an axiom 
known to every young American, and our 
healthful return to out-of-door exercise 
and games, and to suburban living, is 


bound to produce a finely developed race 
of men and women. We are learning to 
look upon the nude form in the way that 
Greece regarded it, viz: as the highest 
possible embodiment of a man’s concep- 
tion of and love for ideal beauty, verita- 
bly the temple of the spirit. ‘Together 
with that sickly-sentimental literature of 
the cheap news-stand is passing away that 
pseudo-sentimental idea, engendered by 
a prudish and false modesty, that the 
nude figure is indecent. When we learn 
that to have a beautiful and finely de- 
veloped form requires moderation in life 
and subjection to the spiritual, then shall 
we know that the nude form is as pure 
as God made it. 

One thinks, with great pity, of the 
poet Heine, dragging himself with effort 
and pain through the courts of the 
Louvre, along the corridor and into the 
room where the statue of the Venus of 
Melos is placed. ‘To him it was the em- 
bodiment of a sublime morality, which 
he, in his innermost self, aspired to, but 
failed to realize. No art has so contrib- 
uted to the highest enjoyment and calm 
intellectual satisfaction, no art has so 
well realized man’s aspirations for abso- 
lute and calm beauty, as this great and 
benignant art of sculpture. From it 
poets have drawn their most exalted im- 
ages; upon it they have built their choic- 
est expressions. It has been from the 
first a saving grace to man; its power to 
ennoble and dignify and exalt is un- 
bounded. It was the central and most 
complete development that human life 
had ever taken on. No one has ever 
dared to attribute to it an impure or un- 
worthy object. Where carving has had 
an unworthy or ignoble office, it has from 
its very purpose and nature placed itself 
without the domain of the sculpturesque, 
and such effort cannot legitimately be 
called sculpture. It is all and more than 
poets praise of it, the calmest and sim- 
plest of all the arts, the most moderate, 
the most holy, the most exalting and the 
most enduring of man’s efforts to place 
human life upon the plane which God 
originally intended it to occupy. More 


than all word of teacher does it spon- 
taneously show man’s body to be the 
lovely possession of an immortal and 
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beautiful spirit. Well does Michael An- 
gelo, who knew it as well as any who 
has ever lived, speak of it as — 
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* All that embellishes and sweetens life 
And lifts it from the level of low cares 


Into the purer atmosphere of beauty.” 
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PRETTY MISS BARNEVELD. 


By Willis 


Boyd Allen. 
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Boston, Tuesday Eve. 

Dear Puri: —I wouldn’t have thought 
it of you,—no, I wouldn't! That you, 
—rich as a Croe — Rockefeller, — snugly 
packed away in your comfortable law- 
office, your feet (no doubt) on your desk, 
and a cigar under that idol of a mustache, 
should deliberately wait for a poor, lone- 
some, discouraged fellow like me to write 
first! Not that I forget that I promised 
to begin; but you ought to know better 
than to expect me to be ontime. “He 
had too much genius to be punctual,” 
Colley Cibber says somewhere. ‘That’s 
my case exactly. But of course you 
must wait for a declaration before you 
file an answer, you old law-dictionary, 
you! You can’t proceed till the proper 
affidavits have been made, you venerable 
Dodson-&-Fogg ! 

There, Phil, you know very well by all 
this nonsense that I’m awfully homesick, 
and just talking against time. I got here 
last Wednesday night, in a pouring rain ; 
—and when it rains in Boston, it — rains. 
Began economy by taking a horse-car 
over to this house, or the nearest point to 
it, about a dozen rods away. Everybody 
in that car was, to put it mildly, damp. 
Two or three old ladies in waterproofs 
shed rain benevolently on the just and 
the unjust; a long babe-in-arms being 
held in its mother’s lap by the middle, 
confidingly laid his muddy little boots in 
my lap, and went to sleep. I tried to 
tuck his legs away somehow, but they 
wouldn’t fold up. The one alleviation of 
that twenty minutes’ ride was a very pret- 
ty-ish sort of a girl just opposite. While 
I was engaged in foreshortening that 
neighborly infant, I happened to glance 
up, and met this pair of merry brown 





eyes. If it hadn’t been Boston, I’m cer- 
tain she’d have smiled, out of sympa- 
thy. As it was, she flushed a little, look- 
ed out of the window, and confined her 
attention, the rest of the way, to the 
other ten passengers on my side, survey- 
ing them all calmly by turns, and crossing 
over my head by a kind of optical gym- 
nastics every time she came to me. I’ve 
rattled on about that young lady simply 
because hers was the only attractive face 
I’ve seen in Athens ; and because | 
don’t mean to write another word 
girls this winter. ‘Too much business on 
hand, my son. Ivgilantibus, non dormi- 
entibus, leges servient. How do you like 
that, Cerberus? All easy words, so don’t 
haul down “ Andrews.’’ But I digress. 
Wait a minute till I throw a lump of Syd- 
ney coal on my fire—thank heaven I 
have an open grate!— There, it took 
longer than I thought, because I had to 
wash my hands. I must beg, borrow or 
steal a pair of tongs. Well, I flopped up 
to the front door of this house, with 
mackintosh and portmanteau. I ring 
one of those bothering electric bells, 
where you never know whether it goes or 
not. Door opens two inches, and servant 
girl views me through the crack with an ex- 
pression as if she contemplated discharg- 
ing a bowgun at me, through the embras- 
ure, like the warder of a castle. ‘ Wait- 
aminit,” she snaps, — and bang goes the 
door. 


about 





I really contemplated going to a 
police station and applying for free lodg- 
ings. How wet and cross I was you can 
imagine. Pretty soon, however, the door 
opened again, — wide, this time, — and 
one of the motherliest little women you 
ever saw took me by the hand (I had 
sent references and engaged rooms, you 
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know ) and gave me a first-class welcome. 
In the next five minutes I was dear-me’d, 
and oh’d, and ah’d, and did-you-ever’d 
enough to make up for the chilly recep- 
tion, the rain, and the infant into the bar- 
gain. Jane, the servant-girl aforesaid, 
who after all proved to be a Janus, and 
now turned the most beaming of faces 
upon me, fairly flew—that is, in a sort 
of happy way, as a hen flies — from base- 
ment to attic, putting supper on my ta- 
ble, lighting a fire in my room, and, when 
she could do nothing else, hovered, so to 
speak, in a weighty manner, looking for 
some kindness to perform. In fact both 
women acted as if I was a draggled 
chicken, yeef-ing about a rainy farm-yard 
and running into their shed for shelter. 

N.B.—It’s astonishing how much ser- 
vants come to resemble their masters and 
mistresses. Mrs. Slade and Jane have 
the same expression on their faces, the 
same fairly aggressive benevolence, and 
even identical gestures and tones of 
voice, on similar occasions. 

When tea was over, and I had gone up 
to my room for the night, and had got 
my slippers out of my bag and onto my 
feet (this to protect myself from Mrs. 
Slade, who insisted on rummaging about 
in a closet till she emerged with a pair of 
the late Mr. S.’s slippers, made of Brussels 
carpet, and worlds too large),— then it 
was, my dear, that your legal features rose 
before me, and I was that lonesome that 
I cr—no, I won’t confess it. The fire 
smoked. ‘This reminded me of my pipe, 
which I immediately filled with tobacco 
and memories,— both fine-cut, superlative 
mixture,— and proceeded to draw upon. 
How I recalled then, as I do now, old 
boy, the days when I met you in front of 
Holworthy, just before entrance examin- 
ations! How scared we were, and how 
good-naturedly you told me everything 
encouraging you could think of, while 
I could not think of anything to say, 
to save me, but the principal parts of 
tidjuc that I had been cramming on the 
night before! Then those four years 
that followed: the freshman scrapes, 
where your Blackstonian brain always 
pulled us both through; your generous 
praise at my one success, in themes and 
forensics, in a gea of troublous failures ; 
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our walks up North Avenue; and the 
thrilling episodes of the ’Port singing- 
school. Do you remember that little 
witch of a soprano who stopped her ears 
and laughed so prettily when I cantered 
over a few bars of alto (a cold interfer- 
ing with my normally melodious tenor) ? 
Of course you remember it,— and the 
sophomore grandeur, and the waking up 
to real life and purpose in Norton’s Art 
Course, junior year. It was you who 
comforted me when I got the news from 
home next year that there was no more 
“home” for me; for when mother died, 
Phil, she took home up to Heaven with 
her. I always think that she wears the 
same clothes there, and reads the same 
books she had here; that somewhere, 
there, is the old gray house, with the 
lilacs and pansies, and the big well 
sweep. You know I haven’t been to 
Oakville since — then. 

One o’clock! I might have known 
that if I once started reminiscing, it 
would be an all-night job. Do write me 
soon, Phil, and let me know how the law 
thrives with such a drawback as you 
attached to it. Tell me about the 
Lounsbury people, and Miss Kittie, and 
all. I have made a good start in my 
work. The Hera/d prints an article of 
mine in their Sunday edition, and they 
pay ten dollars a column. Scrzbner’s 
sent a cheque yesterday for the October 
story, and I’m working hard on a sketch 
that I think will take in one of the old 
settlers,— say, ahem! the Century or 
Atlantic! Audacious? Wait till you see. 
It’s make or break with me, any way. 
In four minutes I shall be in bed. I’ve 
tried to time myself on getting to sleep, 
but though I get started all right I never 
can be quite sure on the finish. There 
are two windows in my room, and I leave 
one curtain up for cheeriness. Would 
both of them, but somebody over in the 
opposite house persists in keeping a light 
burning just in a line with my face, fidget- 
ing me so that I can’t go to sleep. If 
you were here, I’d get you to apply to 
the Court for an injunction. Some day 





I’ll bribe Janus to go over and present 
them with a lamp-shade or a— Ow! 
Good-night, old fellow. 

JACK. 


what a blot! 
Yours, 








whe 
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Il. 
Lounssury, Nov. 9, 189-. 

Dear JACK : — And now comes the de- 
fendant and for answer alleges that John 
Rk. Meredith, the plaintiff aforesaid, gives 
away his whole case by admitting that he 
promised to write first. You're a nice, 
logical correspondent, you are! You'd 
better practice letter-writing, just to get 
your hand in, for that famous novel that 
is to startle Boston (together with the 
small and insignificant portion of the 
world that manages to exist outside that 
city) one of these days. Kittie is away 
from home just now. You would hardly 
know her, she’s grown so young-ladyish 
in Vassar. Let me see— it’s six years 
since you’ve seen her, isn’t it?—and 
then only for five minutes, I believe. 
I’m sorry I’m not there to apply for a 
writ against the owner of that light. 
Suppose you write on a postal anony- 
mously: “Sze utere tuo ut alieno non 
Jaedas,” and mail it to the obnoxious 
neighbor? I’d like to write a longer 
letter, my dear fellow, but honestly, I’m 
awfuliy “ druv,” as Aunt Martha used to 
say, on an accident case, where my client 
sues the B. & M. road for twenty thou- 
sand. Don’t expect to get that, of course, 
but in the matter of az damnum, “ Not 
failure, but low aim is crime.’’ You can 
afford to write often, because it’s right in 
your ligg. I’ll preserve all your letters 
in a sandal-wood drawer, for posthumous 





purposes. Now fire away, and address 
posterity, through 
The 
Humble 
Channel 


Known as 
P. BARNEVELD. 
P.S. Why don’t you date your let- 
ters? Don’t fall into the effeminate fash- 
ion of omitting the address and day of 


the month. rs Bs 
rit. 
Boston, November 18, 189-. 
8-30 P. M. 
Dear Puiuip : — J trust the date is suf- 


ficiently accurate? 


I’m not particular 
ahout sandalwood. 


Any sort of good, 
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every-day wood will do; I don’t even 
object to pine. I am writing away, work- 
ing like a dog, sending articles, stories 
(!), reports, im every direction. I am 
throwing the whole editorial force of this 
country into an agony of remorse, if I 
can believe their tales of “regret” and 
general despondency at having to return 
my MSS. ‘The postmaster of boston 
seriously contemplates filing a requisition 
in Washington for an increase of salary 
by reason of the immense number of 
stamps sold at his office ; and the paper 
mills in western Massachusetts are work- 
ing night and day to supply the demand 
for white commercial note unruled. Once 
in a while, a lonely little check comes 
wandering into my box. How would it 
work, I wonder, to put a good ad dam- 
num on my articles, as, “This sonnet, 
worth $750. Will accept $3.00 and a 
year’s subscription to your magazine. 
P.S. Please return if available.” 

There’s one good thing — my accom- 
modations are first-class, in their way. 
Mrs. Slade actually improves on acquaint- 
ance, and Janus O’Brien (that’s her whole 
name) hangs on my chair until I feel like 
Miserrimus Dexter with Ariel at hand. 
That light in the opposite window is out- 
rageous. It’s a woman, who keeps it 
burning till midnight, probably reading 
cheap novels. I’ve caught just a glimpse 
of her, once or twice, but she’s too far 
off for me to get any idea whether she’s 
young or old. It’s the gaslight which, 
like a good deed, “ gets there’ with its 
beams, across a space of two hundred 
feet or more of this naughty world. Two 
or three times I’ve thought of asking 
Janus to step over and ask her to at least 
put a shade over the light, if she must 
burn it. I don’t want to pull down my 
curtains, and I won’t, for anybody. 

O, Philip, what do you suppose! I’ve 
met, technically, conventionally and de- 
lightfully mes, my West End (horse car) 
vis-a-vis! Now don’t think I’m trying 
a Marjorie Daw experiment on you. 
She is a fact, a lovely, piquant reality ; 
and her name is Dorothy. Her last 
name is not so pretty. In fact it’s the 
same as your own, and you know I always 
did feel disposed to quarrel with you, 
because you wouldn’t ask the legislature 
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to change it. Of course, with a woman 
it’s different— now laugh! I can hear 
you! I only mean she is likely some 
day to change it. She’d never look at 
a poor, impecunious scribbler like me. 
All joking aside, Miss Barneveld is, I 
should say, about twenty; is tall and 
fair, with a certain exquisite droop that 
reminds me of a Mermet rose. It’s her 
eyes that are the loveliest —as soft and 
sweet as ever poet dreamed of, yet ready 
to dance with fun, as they did for one 
instant that night in the horse car. Of 
course I know little about her as yet, 
but a friend of mine, who gave me the 
introduction — bless her!— says Miss 
Dorothy is a lovely girl in every respect, 
and devoted to music, which she is 
studying this winter. In short, I might 
write as Walter Scott did to his mother 
on a certain momentous occasion (do 
you remember?) : ‘‘ Her temper is sweet 
and cheerful, her understanding good, 
her principles of religion very serious.” 

I must tell you where I met her, and 
then, good-night! It was at a little tea 
given by Miss Bruce, the friend I’ve 
mentioned. ‘There were twenty or thirty 
young people present, not from the 
wealthiest classes I should say —witness 
my own presence there !— but most of 
them cultivated and genial. Modesty 
forbids my repeating the additional par- 
enthesis. When I had been there almost 
half an hour, and was thinking of taking 
my leave, in came this dainty vision in 
dove gray. I recognized her instantly, 
and, by her slight start and puzzled look, 
which went almost as soon as it came, 
I think she knewme. As soon as I 
could get a chance, I whispered to Miss 
Bruce to introduce me. “I’m glad you 
have decided to stay with us a little 
longer,’’ says my hostess aloud, with a 
demure glance into my eyes. “ Miss 
Barneveld, may I present my friend, 
Mr. Meredith?” And with this she 
sails off to another corner of the room, 
leaving us together. I was so confused 
that I came out with the first thought 
in my mind. “It’s feet were very 
muddy,” I stammered. 
wake it up.” 
so ridiculous ? 
ing compared. 





“T hated to 
Did you ever see anything 
Mr. F.’s aunt was noth- 
But the best of it was, 
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she understood, and laughed in the pret- 
tiest way ; so the ice was broken at once, 
and we — Oh, I said I wasn’t going to 
write any more, didn’t I? 
Yours hazily, 
JACK. 
IV. 
Lounspury, Noy. 20, 189-: 

Look here, Jack, didn’t I always tell 
you I intended you for my brother-in- 
law? Kittie isn’t here to box my ears, 
but I tell you I won’t have you going on 
so about. ‘‘ dove gray,’’ “ Mermet roses,” 
‘‘ poets’ eyes,” and all that sort of thing. 
Dear, dear, to think that sober, plodding 
Jack Meredith should be so struck ina 
heap by a pretty girl! I suppose she zs 
pretty, by what you say. How did you 
find out Miss Dorothy’s private char- 
acter? Miss Bruce told you, you say. 
You must have made your party call 
with exemplary promptness, my son. I 
thought you had abjured all teas, recep- 
tions and mundane dissipations of that 
sort! Lucky for you that you took your 
ex-intended-brother-in-law’s advice, and 
put on your Prince Albert for the fray, 
like a man. You are so rattled, if you’ll 
excuse the expression, that you forget the 
common decencies of life. You write 
eight Dantesque pages about your Bea- 
trice in her “modest and becoming ” 
dove gray, and don’t even enquire for 
my great tort case, or ask fo Kittie ; 
you express no interest in extra-Athenian 
affairs ; you show your complete absorp- 
tion in Lady Dorothy Ly neglecting to 
even mention the exasperating neighbor 
with the light. Has Jane interviewed 
her? Ariel would have strangled the 
woman. 

Remember, you have cast me off — or 
you bid fair to, before long. Neverthe- 
less, [am magnanimous. ‘Tell me more 
about her. Write a sonnet on her charms, 
if you like, and I'll read it. Can I say 


more ? Yours, PHIL. 
We 
30STON, Sun. A. M. 
Dear Put: — “ Lady Dorothy ’’ —I 


like the sound of it. Was there ever an 
historical character of the name? Where 
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did you get the combination? 
line, on receipt of yours. 
Yours, 


Just a 
I'll write later. 


JACK. 
Vi. 
Boston, December 3. 

My pear Puiuip : —I don’t believe your 
sister would thank you for bringing her 
name into our correspondence in such a 
frivolous manner. If I didn’t inquire for 
Miss Kittie, it was because I felt I should 
set an example to her brother in refrain- 
ing from idle allusions. My dear fellow, 
you’d make a glorious, even if dictatorial, 
brother-in-law, but your sister would 
never agree with you. Doubtless she 
already has a warm spot in her kind little 
heart for some New York man, or legal 
chum of yours. / never could aspire to 
such a place. She’s too good for me. 
Besides, as you say, I never saw her but 
five minutes in my life. 

As to the nightly illuminator across the 
way, I haven’t thought much of her for 
the last week or two, because, to tell the 
truth, I’ve been up rather late myself, 
writing. I really felt that I ought to put 
in all the work I can, and lay up a little 
money. My savings bank account is 
slowly but surely increasing, and there’s 
a faint chance hovering around the hori- 
zon of an editorial position, which would 
bring a salary of fifteen hundred. I’ve 
only seen Miss Barneveld two or three 
times since I last wrote, —once at Miss 
Bruce’s, and the other times on the 
street; sO our acquaintance hasn’t in- 
creased much. Yet it seems as if I had 
known her for years. Curiously enough, 
she has the same feeling in regard to me. 
She invited me yesterday to call at her 
house just around the corner, and I sup- 
pose I shall go soon. Would to-morrow 
be too soon, I wonder? I wish you were 
here, Phil, so I could talk these things 
over with you. I hate to put them down 
in black and white. I say, why can’t you 
just ¢elegraph me, C. O. D., when you 
receive this letter? Put it blindly, you 
know, so as not to give me away, in case 
anybody else got hold of the telegram. 
What I want to know is, shall I call to- 
morrow, Wednesday evening? I shall 
follow your advice implicity. No, I won’t 


enclose the sonnet. It’s a bungling affair, 
at best. Did you ever think what Dor- 
othy means? “Gift of God,” you know. 
Yours ever, 
JACK. 

P.S. I think on the whole I will en- 
close the sonnet. Keep it locked up 
until you write, and then return it to me. 
Don’t forget to telegraph at¢ once, ong@e- 
ceipt of this. 

THE Dove Lapy. 

Bright faces, sunny smiles, the witchery lent 

By girlish laughter, joyous, yet subdued 

In gentlest courtesy ; a multitude 

Of happy voices in soft music blent 

Of converse and light-hearted merriment; 

Naught that defileth, naught of coarse or rude; 

From my snug coigne of vantage thus I viewed 

Beauty and mirth in undistraught content, 

When lo! amid the rest, a fair young form 

Of gracious mien, with plumage soft and gray 

As any dove’s; sweet eyes, where sudden storm 

And sunshine strove, unto the perfect day. 

One shy, grave glance on me she swiftly cast— 

My heart went with this lady, as she passed. 


VII. 
Lounspury, Dec. 4, 18—. 
To Mr. JOHN MEREDITH, Boston, Mass : 
—Must not do it. Much too soon. Con- 
sult Miss Bruce. P, B. 


Vill. 


Boston, December 9, 18—. 

Dear Putt: — Thanks, awfully, for ad- 
vising me! I knew a telegram from 
you, with a word of friendly counsel, 
would bring me to a decision. I called 
at once. Now, what do you suppose? It 
turns out that the burner of midnight oil, 
the reckless disturber of my early slumbers, 
the unknown foe to humanity, whose light 
has so often kept me awake, is no other 
than pretty Miss Barneveld herself! Isn’t 
it like astory ? There’s asort of poetic 
justice in it, you know —the idea of that 
bright star shining into my dark life, the 
steady radiance in the midst of surround- 
ing gloom, don’t you see? I don’t know 
what I should do without that light now. 
I wouldn’t mind if she burned two. 

She received me in the nicest, easy 
sort of way, in a little second-floor parlor, 
and before the evening was over sang 
some things for me. She has a sort of a 
rich musical voice — contralto, is it? — 
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that just satisfies you. 1 don’t know what 
it was she sang. Avias, or something of 
that sort, I believe. Anyway, I liked 
them. Do you know any concise work 
on music I could grind up on? I wish I 
had used my opportunities at the ’Port, 
instead of looking at that empty-headed 
little soprano. I think contralto is ever 
sq.much pleasanter to the ear, don’t you? 
Than soprano, I mean. What did we 
talk about? Oh, books and art and 
things. We found we’d read a good 
many of the same books and liked the 
same authors. Why, she even said she 
enjoyed reading Clark Russell’s sea sto- 
ries. She drew the line at Rider Hag- 
gard. Did you ever know a woman that 

liked “ She’? —and a man that didn’t? 
The only thing she was reticent about 
was herself. I rather like that, don’t 
you? She seems to be spending a part 
of the winter with friends here. I didn’t 
like to go on enquiring about her family 
tree, and as she was evidently embarrass- 
ed, I let the subject drop. I’d ask Miss 
Bruce about her, but that seems under- 

handed. Faithfully, Jack M. 

IX. 

Lounssury, Dec. 16, 189-. 
DeaR Jack :—lI renounce you! 
are no brother-in-law of mine! It has 
plainly gone too far. What could poor 
Kittie do in the lists, against your “ star 
in the night,” which you so recently 
vowed to quench through the agency of 
one Janus! Seriously, I’ve written my 
little sister so much about you during the 
last four years, that I did rather think she 
would at least give you a warm welcome ; 
and—well, as you say, she probably 
wouldn’t thank me for discussing her, 
with you or anyone else. Don’t you 
think, by the way, that you are rather 
rash in allowing yourself to drift into 
such an — well, call it intellectual inti- 
macy, with a lady of whose antecedents 
or condition you know nothing? Why 
not draw off a little now, and stop to 
think a bit? I don’t want to wet blanket 


You 


this promising cardiac conflagration, but 
I should not do my duty by you, my son, 
if I did not warn you against precipit- 
ancy. Keep me posted, at any rate, in 
It is something 


the course of affairs. 
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gained when you are sane enough to ask 
advice, even if you don’t follow it. 

Jury disagreed in my case. Got to di 
it all over again, unless the road will set- 
tle. We had nine men to their three. 
I’m completely fagged out with the trial. 

Yours ever, 
Puiuip B. 
X. 
Boston, Dec. 23, 189-. 


Pui.ip : — There’s another fellow ! This 
has more than ever of a “ Marjorie Daw”’ 
sound ; but alas! he’s a reality, too, 
confound him! MHe’s younger than I, 
and taller, and undeniably better-looking. 
Seems to be an old acquaintance. If 
there’s anything I can’t endure, it’s an 
old acquaintance turning up. I’ve asked 
her to the Christmas oratorio; but she 
said, with very evident embarrassment, 
that she already had a sort of engage- 
ment for that evening — in fact, another 
invitation to the same place. I asked 
her, just to torture myself, where her 
seat was. She said, “‘ Ten from the front, 
in the centre of the floor.” Mine are in 
the second balcony—I couldn’t afford 
anything better. Itold her where they 
were, and she laughed, and if I’m not 
mistaken, blushed a little, and said she 
wasn’t really promised for that other seat. 
She believed you could hear nicely from 
the second balcony. But of course she’ll 
accept his invitation— on the score of 
old acquaintance! Oh, well, I was a 
fool to think so much about it and about 
her, from first to last. Such things are 
not forme. I shall live and die an old 
bachelor, as I always said I should. I’m 
going to work now, and pretty Miss B. 
may come or go with whomever she likes. 
I shan’t go near her for a month. By 
that time she’ll probably be engaged to 
the “old acquaintance.” They are wel- 
come to each other. 

Yours truly, 


Joun MEREDITH. 
P.S. Remember me to Miss Kittie. 


BosTON, 12: 26, 189-. 
Dear P. She went with me. Excuse 
postal. Yrs. 


J. M. 
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XI. 
Boston, March 22, 189-. 


My Dear Puit :—I see Miss Barneveld 
oftener than ever. It is Lent, you know, 
and I found out that she goes to Trinity 
while she is in Boston. I may as well 
confess that I’ve got into the way of 
dropping in at the 8.30 morning service. 
It does me good to find a quiet corner 
where I can see the worshippers scattered 
about through the great dimly-lighted 
church, and hear the sound of the far-off 
organ, with interludes of sparrow twitter- 
ings away up among the golden and crim- 
son windows. ‘The quiet, orderly service, 
the ritual, the murmured “Amen,” and 
Brooks’s stirring words, all these things 
fita man for the work of the day, and 
give him a keynote to tune his life to dur- 
ing the next twenty-four hours. And, 
Phil, can you guess how I watch the 
“ cloister door,’’ and what that delicate, 
maidenly figure means to me, as she 
glides down the aisle to her pew, and 
kneels, with her head bowed upon her 
little gloved hands? Her presence is a 
benediction to me, then and there, and I 
feel myself a better, purer man the mo- 
ment my eye falls upon that dove-gray 
suit I have learned to know so well. 
Then afterward, you know, it’s natural 
that we should walk to her home together. 
We don’t jest and laugh much at such 
times, but just talk quietly over any sub- 
jects that may come up. I am begin- 
ning to hope that these walks are a 
pleasure to her, as they are to me. 
There’s a pretty kind of brightness that 
comes into her face—TI can’t help see- 
ing it—-when I come near; a kind of 
drifting over toward me, as if the longing 
I have for her sweet presence drew her 
toward me, that makes me tremble with 
the possibility of joy that opens before 
me. I must speak soon — yet I do not 
dare to. I do not see how I could live 
if she should say No. The world is no 
world without her. Phil, old fellow, 
there’s nobody in the wide world I could 
write these things to, but you. I trust you 
to burn my letters as soon as each is read. 
Don’t put them in your “ sandalwood ” or 
any other box. Burn, burn, burn them! 

Yours faithfully, Jack MEREDITH. 
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P.S. I meant this letter to be simply 
an announcement to you that I have 
obtained the editorship I wrote you about 
five or six months ago. ‘That secures me 
fifteen hundred a year, in addition to odd 
checks from here and there for short arti- 
cles, and royalties on any books I may 
write. 

XII. 
Lounspury, May 3, 189-. 


My DEAR FELLOW: —I must write at 
once, and in fullest confidence that the 
matter in hand will never go beyond your 
own ken. How can I say it— my dear 
little sister is interested in you! I have 
written to her lightly regarding Miss 
B , and you know, without my saying 
it, how I have always praised you, your 
sterling qualities, manly character, etc. 
It seems she began romancing about you 
while she was in college ; and since then 
her interest has grown, until— Jack, I 
believe she is in love with you! I know 
a good many people would condemn me 
for letting you know this. But you and 
I have always talked over everything, like 
brothers, and there’s no one, absolutely 
no one, for me to consult but the last one 
who ought by rights to be called into the 
matter. What shallI do? What can you 
do? I’m at my wit’s end. It will be 
dreadful for me to see her suffer. Is it— 
is it absolutely out of the question for you 
to like her? You know she will bring a 
cool fifly thousand to the lucky boy who 
gets her. And your “ pretty Miss Barne- 
veld’”’ you think is poor. Couldn’t you 
take a vacation and run down here for a 
few days? I could have Kittie home at 
the same time, so you could have a little 
chance to get acquainted with her, at any 
rate. Perhaps you could make yourself 
disagreeable enough to cure her. 

Yours, 





PHIL. 
XIi. 


Boston, May 4, 189-. 


Dear Pui : — I am amazed and shocked 
beyond expression by what you write. 
Whoever would dream that your sister 
would care for a fellow she had almost 
never seen! I can’t believe it. It’s just 
a fancy. Do try to let her know that I 








am — that I—oh, hang it, Phil, you 
must break it to her gently, somehow, 
that my heart is hopelessly gone already. 
I am awfully sorry to be the means of 
giving pain to you or her ;— but it’s no 
use ; it could never be. It is Dorothy 
Barneveld, poor as a church mouse, or 
nobody, for me, if she will come; and 
I’m going to ask her this very evening. 
Have you burned my letters? It would 
be awful to have Kittie come on them 
accidentally. 
Yours, as ever, 
JACK. 
Boston, May 5, 189-. 

DEAR BROTHER PuiL : — God bless you ! 
God bless her! God bless everyone! 
It is yes, yes, yes! My dear old boy, 
how could you keep it in all that time? 
And how could she? How you must 
have corresponded back and forth ; — 
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and was ever lover so blind as I? She 
wrote me a letter to-day, dear girl, sign- 
ing her full name for the first time, 
‘Dorothy Katharine Barneveld.” I do 
not see now why I didn’t guess a dozen 
times that my “pretty Miss Barneveld” 
and your demure “ Kittie’? were one. 
Never mind. She is mine 
rather I am hers, thank God! 

Yours ever, 


now, — or 


JACK. 
P.S. Are those letters burned? | 
hope not, for we want to read them all 
over together. 


XIV. 
Lounspury, May 7, 189-. 
DeaR BreER Jack: — They are not. 


Letters never are. 
two weeks ago. 


Kittie sent for them 


Faithfully, 
PHIL. 


— -~-*+ @+ + 


A REFRAIN. 


By P. McArthur. 


HERE barefoot once I careless ran, 
I wander now alone, 
And look across the treasured fields 
That stranger hands have sown ; 
But from my heart rise thoughts of one, 
As streams unbidden flow, 
Until I sing a sad refrain : 
* T loved her long ago!” 


What are the golden fields to me, 
That stranger hands shall reap ? 

Their beauty stirs my heart until 
Pain wakes from fevered sleep ; 

And as I homeward turn again, 
With weary steps and slow, 

I sadly sing, ‘I love her as 


I loved her long ago! 


,99 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE 
the consideration of Whittier as the poet of New 


Editor’s Table last month was devoted to 


Engiand. We showed how large a part of the 
whole body of his poetry was devoted to New 
England subjects —to the New England land- 
scape, to New England history, to the New Eng- 
land home, to New England men, and to the 
New England spirit. We wish to make a similar 
study here of Whittier’s prose works. It should 
perhaps be a more general study than the other 
—if dealing particularly with the essays on New 
England subjects, lightly touching also his other 
prose writings, so far at least as to introduce them 
to those to whom they have not yet been introduced. 
For, strange though it seems, we have found that 
the number of those, even among the faithful 
and fond readers of Whittier’s poetry, who have 
not read Whittier’s essays at all, is very great. 
We have come to believe that the good friend 
who so frankly said, “1 did not so much as know 
that there was any Whittier’s Prose,” speaks for 
no inconsiderable body of well educated, well 
read people. We say that this is strange, be- 
cause Whittier’s prose is not an uninteresting and 
unimportant portion of his work, but a most im- 
portant and interesting portion. Not so impor- 
tant, either in character or in extent, in Comparison 
with his poetry, as in the case of Lowell, Whit- 
tier’s prose fills three volumes of the seven in 
which his complete works are comprised in the 
beautiful new Riverside edition, the revision of 
which he completed shortly before his death; and 
the range of subjects is such as not only to make 
the volumes most attractive and valuable for their 
own sake, but to make their careful reading nec- 
essary for any adequate understanding of Whit- 
tier himself as a writer, a thinker and a citizen. 

rhe contents of these three volumes of Whit- 
tier’s prose fall under the following heads: 
“Margaret Smith’s Journal”; “Tales and 
Sketches’; “Old Portraits and Modern Sketch- 
es”; “Personal Sketches and Tributes”; ‘ His- 
torical Papers”; “The Conflict with Slavery”; 
“Reform and Politics”; ‘The Inner Life”; 
and “ Criticism.” 

We wish to deal particularly here with the es- 
says on New England subjects. More than half 
of the contents of these three volumes certainly 
relate, directly or indirectly, to New England; and 
the first volume, containing “ Margaret Smith’s 
Journal” and the “Tales and Sketches,” is al- 
most entirely a New England volume. “ Marga- 
ret Smith’s Journal in the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, 1678-9,” is the most extensive and, 
from the literary standpoint, the most important 
of Whittier’s prose works. It is the imaginary 
journal of an English maiden who comes from 
England to Boston in the spring of 1678 and 
returns in the summer of the following year. 
“T did promise my kind Cousin Oliver, when I 
parted with him nigh unto three months ago, 
that, on coming to this new country, I would, for 
his sake and perusal, keep a little journal of what- 
soever did happen both unto myself and unto 


those with whom I might sojourn; as, also, some 
account of the country and its marvels, and 
mine own cogitations thereon.” So Margaret 
Smith begins her journal,-—and this is what her 
journal is: a picture of New England in that 
time of witchcraft and of persecution, to which 
Whittier’s mind was so constantly turning, and 
which he made the theme of so many of his 
poems. “The intelligent reader,” he says in his 
introductory note, “ cannot fail to notice occa- 
sional inaccuracies in respect to persons, places, 
and dates; and, as a matter of course, will make 
due allowance for the prevailing prejudices and 
errors of the period to which it relates. That 
there are passages indicative of a comparatively 
recent origin, and calculated to cast a shade of 
doubt over the entire narrative, the Editor would 
be the last to deny, notwithstanding its general 
accordance with historical verities and probabili- 
ties. Its merit consists mainly in the fact that it 
presents a tolerably life-like picture of the Past, 
and introduces us familiarly to the hearths and 
homes of New England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 

There is a pretty bit of description at the be- 
ginning of the little town of Boston with its 
“houses and orchards and meadows, and the 
hills beyond covered with a great growth of 
wood,” and of “the small wooded islands, which 
make the bay very pleasant.” And there is a 
pleasant description of the journey “ through the 
woods and along the borders of great marshes 
and meadows on the seashore ” to Newbury, in 
which neighborhood, the neighborhood most 
familiar to Whittier himself, the young lady’s 
sojourn in New England is chiefly passed. There 
are visits to Boston, an excursion as far as Aga- 
menticus, and one to the Narragansett country, 
where she finds “ Mr. Williams, who is now an 
aged man, more than fourscore, held in great es- 
teem by the people, who be of all sects and per- 
suasions”’; but the story moves for the most part 
in and about Newbury and Haverhill. “ A sweet, 
quiet picture it was,” which she looked out upon 
from her window the morning after her arrival at 
Newbury — a picture painted in too great detail to 
enable us to reproduce it here. Haverhill lieth 
very pleasantly on the riverside; the land about 
hilly and broken, but of good quality. Mr. Salton- 
stall liveth in a stately house for these parts, not 
far from that of his father-in-law, the learned Mr. 
Ward. Madam, his wife, is a fair, pleasing 
young woman, not unused to society, their house 
being frequented by many of the first people here- 
about, as well as by strangers of distinction from 
other parts of the country.” Here and at New- 
bury, as the story goes on, we meet all sorts and 
conditions of the Puritan folk, hear the stories of 
the time, listen to many of the poems of the 
time, catch echoes of many “ painful” sermons 
and meet many of the “ painful” clergy, and are 
somehow brought into touch with almost every- 
thing that is significant and characteristic in the 
old Puritan politics, religion and social life. Now 
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the converse is “upon the state of affairs in the 
Colony, the late lamentable war with the Narra- 
gansett and Pequod Indians,” and now upon “ the 
growth of heresy and schism in the churches,” 
which one does not scruple to charge upon the 
“ wicked policy of the home government in check- 
ing the wholesome severity of the laws here en- 
acted against the schemers and ranters.’”’ Now 
the interest is in the Quaker maiden, Margaret 
Brewster, who walks into the meeting-house bare- 
footed, her long hair hanging loose, and cries out 
Woes upon the startled congregation; and now it 
is in witchcraft. “Went in the evening with 
Mistress Weare and her maiden sister to see a 
young girl in the neighborhood said to be pos- 
sessed or bewitched; but for mine own part I 
did see nothing in her behavior beyond that of a 
vicious and spoiled child, delighting in mischief. 
Her grandmother, with whom she lives, lays the 
blame on an ill-disposed woman, named Susy 
Martin, living in Salisbury. Mr. Pike, who dwells 
near this Martin, saith she is no witch, although 
an arrant scold, as was her mother before her; 
and as for the girl, he saith that a birch twig, 
smartly laid on, would cure her sooner than the 
hanging of all the old women in the colony.” 
Over against this deliverance of Puritan common 
sense, we have the following from the congested 
party, which took witchcraft more seriously: 
“Mr. Richardson preached yesterday, from Deu- 
teronomy xviii. roth, 11th, and 12th verses. An 
ingenious and solid discourse, in which he showed 
that, as among the heathen nations surrounding 
the Jews, there were sorcerers, charmers, wizards 
and consulters with familiar spirits, who were an 
abomination to the Lord, so in our time the 
heathen nations of Indians had also their powahs 
and parrisees and devilish wizards, against whom 
the warning of the text might well be raised by 
the watchmen on the walls of our Zion. He 
moreover said that the arts of the Adversary 
were now made manifest in this place in a most 
strange and terrible manner, and it did become 
the duty of all godly persons to pray and wrestle 
with the Lord, that they who have made a cove- 
nant with hell may be speedily discovered in 
their wickedness, and cut off from the congrega- 
tion. An awful discourse, which made many 
tremble and quake, and did quite overcome 
Goodwife Morse, she being a weakly woman, so 
that she had to be carried out of the meeting.” 
“The famous Mr. John Eliot, who, by reason of 
his great labors among the Indians, may be 
called the chiefest of our apostles,” comes to 
spend a night at the house, bringing a young In- 
dian lad with him; and “after a little time, Re- 
becca found means to draw the good Mr. Eliot 
into some account of his labors and journeys 
among the Indians, and of their manner of life, 
ceremonies and traditions.” Many of the Indi- 
ans come into the pages of the Journal, and we 
have everywhere a feeling of the Indian life in 
the woods behind. We touch Mather and Simon 


Bradstreet and Judge Sewall; and we have inti- 
mations of that Sir Christopher Gardiner, “ Knight 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem,” who 
after his services in the wars with the Turks ap- 
pears, so romantic and incongruous a figure, in 
the early New England annals. 


In fact there is 
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nothing that was romantic, prosaic, picturesque, 
severe, superstitious, homely, in the old Puritan 
Colony, that Whittier does not manage to revive 
and bring before us in most natural and impres- 
sive manner in this wonderful picture; and through 
all the antiquarian mass runs the clear thread 
of human life, including a touching episode of 
love, such as Whittier knew how to delineate 
so delicately, imparting vitality and vivacity every. 
where and making all the pages warm. We 
cannot conceive of any other way in which he 
could have brought those phases of the old Puri- 
tan life which he loved so much to study so 
closely home to us; and we do not know of any 
other work in our literature which gives so true 
and vivid a picture of the time. 

“Margaret Smith’s Journal” fills half of the 
first volume of Whittier’s Prose. Of the twenty 
“Tales and Sketches ” which fill the other half, 
“ My Summer with Dr. Singletary ” is the longest 
and the most beautiful, if not the most power- 
ful: the most powerful is certainly “The Opium 
Eater,” a heart-rending and haunting study of 
a man disappointed in love and weary of life, 
finding relief at last in the opium to which he 
had turned for suicide, and which gradually 
shatters all his finer powers—a study such as 
we should expect to find in Hawthorne, but 
which few would expect to find in Whittier. 
Many of these “Tales and Sketches,” almost all 
of which somehow touch New England life, 
are such as would find themselves very much 
at home in Hawthorne’s pages,—the brighter, 
sunnier pages of “Twice Told Tales,” or the 
“ Mosses ’’ — for these are almost all bright and 
sunny sketches, only “The World’s End,” 
a study of a Second Advent camp-meeting, 
“Magicians and Witch Folk” and “Charms 
and Fairy Faith,” besides “The Opium Eater,” 
taking us into the realm of the mysterious or 
the uncanny, which had such fascination for 
Hawthorne. Dr. Singletary —the old bachelor 
village doctor, careless and absent-minded, loved 
of all the boys and girls in Peewawkin, over- 
seeing the poor, overseeing the schools, a stand- 
ing referee in all the village disputes, loving his 
porch, his pear trees, and his potato patch, loving 
his housekeeper, his Horace and his Swedenborg, 
loving to talk of immortality as he strolled with 
his friend over Blueberry Hill, happy in kindly 
match-making, happy in doing all the good 
he could without making any fuss about it — 
Dr. Singletary was just such a man as Haw- 
thorne, too, would have liked to keep company 
with through fifty pages. In his little village 
by the Merrimac he had solved the problem of 
human life; he had learned, as the poet learned, 
that he who wanders farthest sees no more of 
beauty’s jealous face than he who has his eyes 
open for it at home, and that the heights and 
depths of experience are at all our elbows. 
“Human life,” he would say, “is the same 
everywhere. If we could but get at the truth, 
we should find that all the tragedy and comedy 
of Shakespeare have been reproduced in this 
little village. God has made all of one blood; 
what is true of one man is in some sort true of 
another; manifestations may differ, but the essen- 
tial elements and springs of action are the same. 
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On the surface, everything about us just now 
looks prosaic and mechanical; you see only a 
sort of bark-mill grinding over of the same dull, 
monotonous grist of daily trifles. But underneath 
all this there is an earnest life, rich and beautiful 
with love and hope, or dark with hatred and sor- 
row and remorse. That fisherman by the river- 
side, or that woman at the stream below with her 
wash-tub,— who knows what lights and shadows 
checker their memories, or what present thoughts 
of theirs, born of heaven or hell, the future shall 
ripen into deeds of good or evil?” 

“ Passaconaway ” is a chapter of old Haver- 
hill history, bringing in the friendly Indian of 
that name. “The Proselytes” is a little love 
story which introduces William Penn. “ David 
Matson” is a New England “Enoch Arden.” 
“The Fish I Didn’t Catch” is a sort of ‘ Bare- 
foot Boy” in prose, a charming bit of reminis- 
cence of boyhood strolls through the woods and 
along the brookside. ‘ Our old homestead rested 
under a long range of hills which stretched off to 
the west. It was surrounded by woods in all 
directions save to the southeast, where a break 
in the leafy wall revealed a vista of low green 
meadows, picturesque with wooded islands and 
jutting capes of upland. Through these a small 
brook, noisy enough as it foamed, rippled and 
laughed down its rocky falls by our gardenside, 
wound, silently and scarcely visible, to a still 
larger stream known as the Country Brook. This 
brook, in its turn, after doing duty at two or 
three saw and grist mills, the clack of which we 
could hear in still days across the intervening 
woodlands, found its way to the great river, and 
the river took it up and bore it down to the 
great sea.”’ It is on the banks of this brook that 
we wander with the poet while he moralizes so 
pleasantly and gently on “The Fish I Didn't 
Catch.” e 

“Yankee Gypsies” is a portrait gallery of the 
sundry nondescripts — the “old stragglers,” the 
“half peddler, half mendicant,” the “ wandering 
Scotchman,” and the rest, with whose counter- 
parts every dweller in the New England country 
is familiar —those unclassified, ill adjusted ones, 
whom the thrifty believe to belong to a lower 
realm than theirs, but whom the imaginative 
often suspect to belong to the poor coasts of a 
higher. ‘Twice a year, usually in the spring 
and autumn, we were honored with a call from 
Jonathan Plummer, maker of verses, pedler and 
poet, physician and parson,—a Yankee trouba- 
dour,— first and last minstrel of the valley of the 
Merrimac, encircled, to my wondering young 
eyes, with the very nimbus of immortality. He 
brought with him pins, needles, tape and cotton 
thread for my mother; jack-knives, razors and 
soap for my father; and verses of his own com- 
posing, coarsely printed and illustrated with rude 
wood-cuts, for the delectation of the younger 
branches of the family. No lovesick youth could 
drown himself, no deserted maiden bewail the 
moon, no rogue mount the gallows, without 
fitting memorial in Plummer’s verses. Earth- 
quakes, fires, fevers and shipwrecks he regarded 
as personal favors from Providence, furnishing 
the raw material of song and ballad. Welcome 
to us in our country seclusion as Autolycus to 
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the clown in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ we listened with 
infinite satisfaction to his readings of his own 
verses, or to his ready improvisation upon some 
domestic incident or topic suggested by his aud- 
itors. When once fairly over the difficulties at 
the outset of a new subject, his rhymes flowed 
freely, ‘as if he had eaten ballads and all men’s 
ears grew to his tunes.’ His productions ans- 
wered as nearly as I can remember to Shakes- 
peare’s description of a proper ballad,—‘ doleful 
matter merrily set down, or a very pleasant 
theme sung lamentably.’ He was scrupulously 
conscientious, devout, inclined to theological 
disquisitions, and withal mighty in Scriptures.” 

. “Thou, too, O, Parson B , With thy pale 
student’s brow and rubicund nose, with thy rusty 
and tattered black coat overswept by white flow- 
ing locks, with thy professional white neckcloth 
scrupulously preserved when even a shirt to thy 
back was problematical,— art by no means to be 
overlooked in the muster-roll of vagrant gentle- 
men possessing the entree of our farm-house. 
Well do we remember with what grave and 
dignified courtesy he used to step over its thresh- 
old, saluting its inmates with the same air of 
gracious condescension and patronage with which 
in better days he had delighted the hearts of his 
parishioners. Poor old man! He had once been 
the admired and almost worshipped minister of 
the largest church in the town where he after- 
wards found support in the winter season as a 
pauper. He had early fallen into intemperate 
habits; and at the age of threescore and ten, 
when I remember him, he was only sober when 
he lacked the means of being otherwise. Drunk 
or sober, however, he never altogether forgot 
the proprieties of his profession; he was always 
grave, decorous and gentlemanly; he held fast 
the form of sound words, and the weakness 
of the flesh abated nothing of the rigor of his 
stringent theology.” These are two of the 
portraits which go to make “ Yankee Gypsies” 
one of the most delicious, as it is also one of 
the most pathetic, of Whittier’s New England 
essays. 

“The Little Iron Soldier” gives opportunity 
for a word against militaryism and war; and 
opportunity for a still stronger word is given and 
taken by “The Training,” a meditation upon 
a “muster” in the neighborhood. Of his good 
neighbors who march past him gravely and 
soberly, “as if duly impressed with a sense of 
the deep responsibility of their position as self- 
constituted defenders of the world’s last hope 
—the United States of America, and possibly 
Texas,” he observes: “They look out with hon- 
est, citizen faces, under their leathern visors 
(their ferocity being mostly the work of the 
tailor and tinker), and,I doubt not, are at this 
moment as innocent of blood-thirstiness as yonder 
worthy tiller of the Tewksbury Hills, who sits 
quietly in his wagon dispensing apples and turn- 
ips without so much as giving a glance at the 
procession. Probably there is not one of them 
who would hesitate to divide his last tobacco- 
quid with his worst enemy. Social, kind-hearted, 
psalm-singing, sermon-hearing, Sabbath-keep- 
ing Christians; and yet, if we look at the 
fact of the matter, these very men have been 
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out the whole afternoon of this beautiful day, 
under God’s holy sunshine, as busily at work as 
Satan himself could wish in learning how to 
butcher their fellow-creatures and acquire the 
true scientific method of impaling a forlorn Mex- 
ican on a bayonet, or of sinking a leaden missile 
in the brain of some unfortunate Briton, urged 
within its range by the double incentive of six- 
pence a day in.his pocket and the cat-o-nine-tails 
on his back!” The famous passage from Carlyle 
on the same subject is not better than this. He 
goes on to make confession of a certain inherent 
militancy in his own molecules, which only edu- 
cation and reflection had overcome, —a confes- 
sion not surprising to those who, along with the 
smiting of the sword of the spirit which they 
have heard in his lines—the only sword which 
he could approve — have so often also caught the 
sound of a spiritual drum and fife. It was only 
conscience that saved Whittier from being a man 
of war. Without intending any disparagement 
of my peaceable ancestry for many generations,” 
—so the confession runs, — “I have still strong 
suspicions that somewhat of the old Norman 
blood, something of the old Berserker spirit, has 
been bequeathed to me. How else can I ac- 
count for the intense childish eagerness with 
which I listened to the stories of old campaigners 
who sometimes fought their battles over again in 
my hearing? Why did I, in my young fancy, go 
up with Jonathan, the son of Saul, to smite the 
garrisoned Philistines of Michmash, or with the 
fierce son of Nun against the cities of Canaan? 
Why was Mr. Greatheart in ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ my favorite character? What gave such fas- 
cination to the narrative of the grand Homeric 
encounter between Christian and Apollyon in the 
valley? Why did I follow Ossian over Morven’s 
battle-fields, exulting in the vulture-screams of 
the blind scald over his fallen enemies? Still 
later, why did the newspapers furnish me with 
subjects for hero-worship in the half-demented 
Sir Gregor McGregor, and Ypsilanti at the head 
of his knavish Greeks? I can account for it 
only as the supposition that the mischief was in- 
herited, an heirloom from the old sea-kings of 
the ninth century.” He proceeds to tell how 
reflection has conquered the inheritance and how 
the trumpet of the Cid or Ziska’s drum could not 
now waken the martial spirit in him. “ Your 
Waterloo, and battles of the Nile and Baltic, — 
what are they, in sober fact, but gladiatorial mur- 
der games on a great scale, — human imitations 
of bull-fights, at which Satan sits as grand algua- 
zil and master of ceremonies? It is only when a 
great thought incarnates itself in action, desper- 
ately striving to find utterance even in sabre- 
clash and gun-fire, or when Truth and Freedom, 
in their mistaken zeal and mistrustful of their 
own powers, put on battle-harness, that I can 
feel any sympathy with merely physical daring.” 
Then follows one of the noblest passages 
which Whittier ever penned —a passage which 
we wish, in this day of still surviving jingo- 
isms, might be graved upon the heart of every 
youth in the land: “Yet I am not conscious 
of having lost in any degree my early admiration 
of heroic achievement. 





The feeling remains; 
I have 


but it has found new and better objects. 
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learned to appreciate what Milton calls the mar. 
tyr’s ‘unresistible might of 
calm, uncomplaining endurance of those who 
can bear up against persecution uncheered by 
sympathy or applause, and, with a full and keen 
appreciation of the value of all which they are 
called to sacrifice, confront danger and death in 
unselfish devotion to duty. Fox, preaching 
through his prison-gates or rebuking Oliver Crom- 
well in the midst of his soldier-court; Henry 
Vane beneath the axe of the headsman; Mary 
Dyer on the scaffold at Boston; Luther cl sing 
his speech at Worms with the sublime emphasi 
of his ‘Here stand I; J cannot otherwise; God 
help me’; William Penn defending the rights of 
Englishmen from the baledock of the Fleet 
prison; Clarkson climbing the decks of Liver- 
pool slave-ships; Howard penetrating to in- 
fected dungeons; meek Sisters of Charity breath- 
ing contagion in thronged hospitals, —all these, 
and such as these, now help me to form the 
loftier idea of Christian heroism.” 

“The City of a Day,” the subject of one of 
the sketches in this first volume, is Lowell. Whit- 
tier contributed this and the companion pieces, 
“ Patucket Falls,” “First Day in Lowell,” 
“The Lighting Up,” to Zhe Stranger in Loz 
when he was residing in that city in 1843. In 
the last of these sketches are some interestir 
remarks upon the famous old Lowell Offer 
which was being sustained at that time by 
young women employed in the mills. “1 


meekness,’ — the 





and 
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Day in Lowell” is a plea for a cheerful Sunday 
and a rebuke of the people who would try to 


make a © Jewish Sabbath ” of it. “I am natu- 
rally of a sober temperament, and am besides a 
member of that sect which Dr. More has c 

mistakenly indeed, ‘the most melancholy of all’; 
but I confess a special dislike of disfigured faces, 
ostentatious displays of piety, pride apg humil- 
ity. Asceticism, moroseness, self-torture, ingrati 
tude in view of down-showering blessings, and 
painful restraint of the better feelings of our 
nature may befit a Hindoo fakir or a Mandan 
medicine man with buffalo skulls strung to his 
lacerated muscles; but they look to me sadly out 
of place in a believer of the glad evangel of the 
New Testament. The life of the divine Teacher 
affords no countenance to this sullen and gloomy 
saintliness, shutting up the heart against the 
sweet influences of human sympathy and the 
blessed ministrations of Nature. To the horror 
and clothes-rending astonishment of blind Phar- 
isees He uttered the significant truth that ‘the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’ From the close air of crowded cities, 
from thronged temples and synagogues, — where 
priest and Levite kept up a show of worship, 
drumming upon hollow ceremonials the more 
loudly for their emptiness of life, as the husk 
rustles the more when the grain is gone,— He 
led His disciples out into the country stillness, 
under clear Eastern heavens, on the breezy tops 











of mountains, in the shade of fruit-trees, by the 
side of fountains, and through yellow harvest- 
fields, enforcing the lessons of His divine moral 
ity by comparisons and parables suggested by the 
objects around Him or the cheerful incidents of 
social humanity, — the vineyard, the field-lily, the 
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sparrow in the air, the sower in the seed-field, 
the feast and the marriage.” “ Patucket Falls” 
is full of the love of nature. ‘ When the rail- 
cars came thundering through his lake country, 
Wordsworth attempted to exorcise them by a son- 
net; and were I not a very decided Yankee, I 
might possibly follow his example and utter my 
protest against the desecration of Patucket Falls, 
and battle with objurgatory stanzas these dams 
and mills, as Balmawhapple shot off his horse- 
pistol at Stirling Castle.” He is impressed by the 
lack of sensitiveness to natural beauty among the 
fathers. ‘In reading the journals and narratives 
of the early settlers of New England, nothing is 
more remarkable than the entire silence of the 
worthy writers in respect to the natural beauty or 
grandeur of the scenery amid which their lot was 


cast. They designated the grand and glorious 
forest, broken by lakes and crossed by great 


rivers, intersected by a thousand streams more 
beautiful than those which the Old World 
has given to song and romance, as ‘a desert 
and frightful wilderness.’ The wildly pictur- 
esque Indian, darting his birch canoe down the 
Falls of the Amoskeag or gliding in the deer- 
track of the forest, was, in their view, nothing 
but a ‘dirty tawnie,’ a ‘salvage heathen,’ and 
‘devil’s imp.’ Many of them were well educated, 
—men of varied and profound erudition, and 
familiar with the specimens of Greek and Roman 
literature; yet they seem to have been utterly de- 
void of that poetic feeling or fancy whose subtle 
alchemy detects the beautiful in the familiar.” 
He passes on from considering their lack of care 
for natural beauty, to what was otherwise harsh 
and unbeautiful in their life, not failing to do jus- 
tice in the end, as he never does, to that. beauty 
of holiness which was in them and which, despite 
all that was unlovely, made them great. ‘ Their 
very hymns and spiritual songs seem to have been 
expressly calculated, like ‘the music grinders’ of 
Holmes,— 
‘To pluck the eyes of sentiment, 
And dock the tail of rhyme, 
To crack the voice of melody, 
And break the legs of time.’ 
They were sworn enemies of the Muses, haters 
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of stage-play literature, profane songs, and wanton 
sonnets; of everything, in brief, which reminded 
them of the days of the roistering cavaliers and 
bedizened beauties of the court of ‘the man 
Charles,’ whose head had fallen beneath the 
sword of Puritan justice. Hard, harsh, unlovely, 
yet with many virtues and noble points of charac- 
ter, they were fitted, doubtless, for their work of 
pioneers in the wilderness. Sternly faithful to 
duty, in peril, and suffering, and self-denial, they 
wrought out the noblest of historical epics on the 
rough soil of New England. They lived a truer 
poetry than Homer or Virgil wrote.” 

The spiritual beauty is ever more to Whittier 
than any natural beauty; and his little essay on 
“The Beautiful,” which is one of the last in this 
volume, is devoted to showing that the only real 
deformity is sin, and that “that inward grace 
which passeth show,” can make “ otherwise plain 
faces look forth like those of angels.” “ Quite 
the ugliest face I ever saw,” he says, “ was that of 
a woman whom the world calls beautiful. Through 
its ‘silver veil’ the evil and ungentle passions 
looked out hideous and hateful. On the other 
hand, there are faces which the multitude at the 
first glance pronounce homely, unattractive, and 
such as ‘Nature fashions by the gross,’ which I 
always recognize with a warm heart-thrill; not 
for the world would I have one feature changed; 
they please me as they are; they are hallowed by 
kind memories; they are beautiful through their 
associations; nor are they any the less welcome 
that with my admiration of them ‘the stranger 
intermeddleth not.’ ” 

So many are the striking passages in Whittier’s 
prose writings, which one is irresistibly tempted 
to share with others, believing as we have reason 
to that they will come to most readers with all the 
freshness of new words, that we have already, in 
surveying simply the first volume, run to a length 
as great as we had appropriated for the review of 
all the three volumes. We are sure, however, 


that we shall only have the thanks of every reader 
for every passage we have cited; and in our next 
month’s Table the second and third volumes shall 
have the same full attention paid them which we 
have here paid to the first. 














THE OMNIBUS. 


ALL For A MAN. 


HE had flirted at Bar Harbor, and at Narragan- 
sett Pier; 

He had thoroughly “done Europe,” and at last 
began to fear 

That life was, after all, to prove a “horrid, beastly 
bore,” 

And love —as ’tis in novels and young visions — 
was no more; 

When by the merest circumstance he took a sud- 


den fancy 

To go to Pottstown Corners and visit old Aunt 
Nancy; 

And never dreamed that Pottstown opened into 
Paradise, 


Or that his Eve was singing there, — with modest 
shining eyes: 

“QO for a man,— O for a man,—a mansion in 
the skies!” 


The mischief happened this way: in Pottstown 


etiquette 

To stay away from meeting is a sin they can’t 
forget; 

So when Aunt Nancy asked him, and he set out 
to refuse, 


Her look of, horror silenced him: he muttered, 
“« Ah— excuse — 

I mean, I’ll go,” — and meekly walked in all his 
best attire : 

The mile-long dusty street; then slept, until the 
village choir 

Aroused him with the closing hymn, and, much 
to his surprise, 

A sweet-voiced angel seemed to lead, — with 
pure, uplifted eyes: 

“O for a man,—O for a man,—a mansion in 
the skies!” 


And when the congregation in that hoaest way 
they love 

Faced straight about and gazed up to the singing 
loft above, 

He turned and stared enchanted at a girl who 
seemed to lack 

Naught but a tarnished golden frame amd canvas 
at her back 

To make her some old picture from Florence or 
from Munich 

(An illusion carried out by her hat and her white 
tunic). 

He stared, enraptured, in a way the hymn don’t 
authorize; 

She knew, and blushed, and sang again, — with 
shy and downcast eyes: 

*“O for a man,— O for a man,—a mansion in 
the skies! ” 


I blush to tell—but after that no deacon in the 
church 

More constant was at meeting, more earnest in 
the search 

Apparently for Scripture lore; and although he 
had been 

A worshipper of Wagner — Walkyrie — Lohen- 


grin, — 

He sat in adoration while that village choir sang 
“Mear’’; 

And cherubim and seraphim seemed singing in 
his ear; 


Old “China,” “Webb” and “ Lenox” were 
choicest harmonies; 

> ~ - b4 ~ 

3ut best of all was when she sang, — with sweet 
and drooping eyes: 

“O for a man,—O for a man, 
the skies! ” 





a mansion in 


But why prolong the story? Since “love will 
find a way,” 
He lingered with Aunt Nancy for many and many 
a day; 
And spite of saintly likeness to Madonnas, she 
was human, 
And with a heart that could be won like any 
other woman. 
So now he roves no longer, but is quite the busi- 
ness man; 
And likes when evening comes to sit and look 
on — when he can — 
While she bends o’er the cradle, with its silken 
draperies, 
And croons, in low and hushing voice — with 
happy, love-lit eyes: 
“ My little man — my little man — must shut his 
sleepy eyes.” 
— Helen M. Winslow. 
* . * 
UNSINGED. 
Younc Nostrand is in Europe still, 
And Frank. . . I don’t know where; 
Too much champagne has finished Will, 
And, you! — you do not care! 
Poor moths, they ventured near the flame; — 
The similgis old; — 
And should the candle bear the blame? 
You are too fair to scold. 


But that is why I never press 

_ Your frank, extended hand, 

Or venture on a slight caress — 
I see you understand — 

I’m only warm where others burn; 
I’m. . . “ Nothing but a friend” ; — 

I flutter near, but I can turn, 
And so escape the end! 

— Harry Romaine. 
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